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T IS the aim of NoRMAL INsTRUCTOR to furnish 
an opportunity for earnest, practical, inspiring 


men and women who have gained prominence in 
the educational world by the worth of their work 
for children, to use its pages as a platform from 
which to give their ideas to teachers to help them 
to better train the children under their charge. We 
have succeeded in securing the following interest- 
ing, attractive and practical features tor the coming 
year which we now take pleasure in announcing to 
you: 

One page of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be devoted 
this year to editorial announcements and comments. 
The department of Educational Progress will oc- 
cupy another page. This will contain items of the 
most important current news of the educational world 
One and possibly two pages will contain articles 
from prominent educators on general subjects of 
current educational interest. The remainder of the 
paper will be devoted to material which teachers 
can take right into their schoolrooms and use to 
brighten their everyday work. 

This is an age of illustrated periodicals. NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR will not be lacking in this respect. 
BESS B. CLEVELAND, who draws sach delightful 
pictures of children, has promised us a series of ten 
pictures similar to the one given in this issue. 


. These pictures will furnish excellent material to 


increase interest in oial or written language 
work or for primary blackboard reading lessons. 
They will all be appropriate for tlhe month. Miss 
Cleveland will also furnish a series of her popular 
Blackboard Calendars, besides many attractive draw- 
ings to illustrate devices to brighten school life. 

AGNES M. C*¥ DATE has also sent us some work 
in this line that teachers are sure to find helpful. 
In addition to these the regular departments will 
contain attractive photographs and drawings illus- 
trating the text. Many of these photographs show 
actual work done in real schoolrooms and are taken 
by the authors of the articles they illustrate. 

There is no more important su}ject in the school 
curriculum than English. We take pleasure in stat- 
ing to our readers that this department has been placed 
under the charge of LAURA DUNBAR HAGARTY, 
who teaches English in the Buffalo, (N. Y.,) 
Training School for Teachers. Miss Hagarty is also 
a popular Institute Lecturer. She isin constant 
touch with teachers and knows what is needed to 
procure the best results in English from children. 

Articles for the departmeut of Geography have 
been received from PHILIP EMERSON, the well 
known Geography specialist. His work is always 
thoroughly up to date and helpful. The article in 
this issue written by CHARLES E. MARKS, who 
was formerly a Supervisor of Education in the 
Philippine Islands, will be completed in the Sep- 
tember issue. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs secured by Mr. Marks while he was abroad. 

SARA M. RIGGS, Professor of History in the 
State Normal School at Cedar Falls, Iowa, also 
teacher of History at summer schools and author of 
‘Studies in History,’’ published by Ginn and 
Company, will continue throughout the year the 
series of articles on History begun in this issue. 

SHERMAN WILLIAMS, New York State Institute 
Lecturer, and author ot several popular textbooks 
on History will furnisk additional articles on 


History, similar to those he has been writing for 
this department. 

The department of School Arts and Crafts has 
been placed under the charge of HERMAN W. 
WILLIAMS, Supervisor of Drawing in the schools 
of Haverhill, Mass. Doubtless many of you are 
acquainted with Mr. Williams’ charts for Drawing 
which are published by the New England Publish- 
ing Company. His article in this issue is very 
timely and those to follow will be equally so. 

Many teachers have expressed interest in the lessons 
given by FREDERICK MARTIN in the depart- 
meut of Physical Training. Mr. Martin knows his 
subject thoroughly and has great success in teach- 
ing it in his classes. The photographs which illus- 
trate these articles were taken under his directions 
and show actual work. dene in the schools oi New 
York City. Mr. Martin will continue his interest- 
ing practical contributions throughout the year. 

One page of each issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
this year will be devoted to a department of Civics. 
A series of articles designed to help in teaching 
this important subject will be given by WILSON 
L. GILL, the originator of The School City. Tiere 
will also be a School City Exchange where ques- 
tions concerning the organizing aud management of 
School Cities will be discussed. On Peace Day, 
May 18, of this year, thousands of children in every 
state and territory of our country became members 
of the Children’s International State by signing the 
pledge of membership as a part of their Peace Day 
exercises. The object of this organization is to 
promote international friendship by the exchange 
of letters between the children of the different 
countries of the world, and to make Peace Day the 
world’s holiday for children of every race and 
creed. Arrangements four the collection, translation 
and distribution of these letters will be made, so 
that one of the regular features of the Peace Day 
exercises in all schools every year will be the read- 
ing of children’s letters from all parts of the world. 
This work will furnish excellent material for the 
language and geography classes. Information con- 
cerning the preparation of these letters will be 
given regularly in the School City Exchange. 

We wish to call your attention particularly to the 
Nature Study department of this issue. For a long 
time we have tried to think of some plan which 
could be used to inspire children to have a real 
love for nature. It is impossible to-teach them 
many tacts,—there isn’t time—but if each child can 
receive at school the stimulus to go on finding out 
about the birds, flowers, trees, insects and stones 
as long as he lives, it cannot.fail to be a marvellous 
power for good. It occurred to us that EDWARD 
F. BIGELOW, Editor of the Nature and Science 

department in ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ President of the 
Agassiz Association, Lecturer and Writer on Nature 
subjects, could help us formulate a plan to do this 
for the children. He entered into the plan heartily. 
The result of our conference was the organizing of 
a Children’s Department of the Agassiz Association. 
We hope to enroll thousands of children in this 
society. We want to help children to collect 
museums and to not only exchange specimens be- 
tween different towns and states but between differ- 
ent countries. Children adore collections, Let us 
try to make them as enthusiastic to make complete 
collections of all the flowers, trees, etc., of theirown 
town or state as they are to collect postage stamps, 
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postal cards, etc. Exchange of specimens can be 
woven effectively into the Peace Day plan for ex- 
change of children’s letters described above. 
Mr. Bigelow will show you how to encourage the 
children to do this. He will also furnish for this 
department some of the finest illustrated Nature 
Study articles ever published in any educational or 
general magazine, 

The Help-One-Another Club increases in pop- 
ularity every month. It furnishes an opportunity 
for each reader of Normal Instructor to take part. 
JEAN HALIFAX, who has conducted this depart- 
ment so charmingly and so effectively in the past, 
will continue to have charge of it this year. Sev- 
eral new features have been added, viz: The Club 
Travel Department, The Junior Club and Club 
Hints. 

There always seems to be a demand among teach- 
ers for Industrial articies, We have arranged tor a 
series of such articles this year which may be used 
to advantage in connection with Geography and 
supplementary reading exercises. These articles 
will be thoroughly up to date in statements of facts 
and will be attractively illustrated. 

INEZ F. McFEE, tle well known educational 
writer, will furnish some articles on Literature this 
year, especially adapted to the needs of the every- 
day school. The work is intended to be used in 
connection with the Friday Exercises and will aid 
teachers to give school children some insight into 
good literature and cultivate a taste for it. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR has always given con- 
siderable space to Friday Exercises. This plan will 
be continued. Special Day Exercises, Songs with 
Music and Pieces to Speak will be furnished in 
great variety by writers who have actually tested 
the material in their schoolrooms, 

The Answers to Queries Department, which was 
established to be a friend in need to the busy 
teacher and to those who lack a large reference 
library, has fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
designed so well it wili be continued under the 
same management another year. 

The Department of Problems Solved was formed 
for the purpose of aiding teachers who wish solu- 
tions of difficult problems. EDSON M. MILLS 
is an enthusiast on the subject of arithmetic and 
possesses the power of making it simple and inter- 
esting to those who find it difficult. 

So many teachers belong to clubs a knowledge 
of Parliamentary Law has become necessary to 
them. This subject has always been dry and 
difficult. Weare pleased to announce that we have 
secured a series of articles on this subject which 
makes it clear and easy for everyone to understand. 
The author of these articles is NANETTE B. PAUL 
LL.B., teacher of Parliamentary Law in the Wash- 
ington College of Law. Mrs. Paul has tauglit this 
subject to classes, drilled clubs and delivered lec- 
tures upou the development and practice of this 
system. She has recently prepared a textbook on 
the subject. She will auswer any questions Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR readers may wish to ask her and 
will assist them to decide difficult questions. 

In addition to the work outlined, there will be a 
great deal of additional attractive helpful material 
prepared by specialists and relating to every subject 
taught in elementary schools. Normar In- 
STRUCTOR this year will contain some of the best 
material ever published in any educational paper. 


























EUCLID BEACH PARK, CLEVELAND 


at Cleveland, Ohio, in its forty-sixth annual 
convention, June 29 to July 3. 

Every effort is being made, both by local bodies 
aud authorities and the officers and committees of 
the Association, to make this meeting one of the 
best and most memorable in the history of the 
organization. The central location of Cleveland, 
its accessibility by railroad, trolley and steamship 
make it an ideal place for so large a gathering as 
that planned this year ; its equable summer weather, 
its beautiful location overlooking the lake, its 
charming parks and environs wi!l] all add much to 
the enjoyment of those who make it the place of 
their summer outing. 

By special permission of the United States Gov. 
ernment, Cleveland’s magnificent new post office 
building will be open to the pubilc for the first 
time to serve as the registration bureau. It is 
so spacious and so centrally located at the Public 
Square that all the administration of the convention 
will be expeditiously handled. For the general 
sessions the fine new Hippodrome, which has been 
recently opened, will be used. With the postoffice 
for registration and the Hippodrome for meetings, 
Cleveland will provide the finest and most practical 
places for these purposes that have ever been fur- 
nished the N. EK. A. conventions. The smaller 
conferences and department meetings will be held 
in capacious halls and churches in convenient 
parts of the city. 

Entertainment.—In addition to the large number 
of hotels where accommodations are furnished at 
usual rates, accommodations for.at least 40,000 people 
have been provided for in private families. Rates 
are as low as 50c per day, $1.00 per day about the 
maximum. Advance application for accommoda- 
tion are urged. Members of the local reception 
committee will meet all trains and visitors will be 
conducted to the headquarters in the new post office 
building for registration and where they will be 
assisted in selecting accommodations. It is of the 
utmost importance that all register promptly on 
their arrival to receive membership certificates and 
badges 

Musical Features.—Many interesting musical 
features have been planned. At each of the gen- 
eral sessions, two musical numbers will be pro- 
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vided. A special orchestra of fifty pieces will play 
at the meetings and entertainments given for the 
visitors. Liberati’s famous band of sixty members 
will be in the city convention week by special 
arrangement, and will be heard on several occa- 
sions. One of the interesting features will be a 
chorus of five hundred boys, trained by J. Powell 
Jones, director of music of the Cleveland public 
schools. This chorus will sing at several of the 
general sessions and on various other occasions 
during the week. Several large singing societies 
will participate in the music, and many prominent 
local singers and musicians will add to the enjoy- 





THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
The largest in the World 


ment of the sessions. The celebrated Cleveland 
School Boys’ Band will aiso contribute to the 
musical programs. Leading organists of the city 
are planning special recitals in the various churches 
where department meetings will be held; and sev- 
eral will be given on the new organ at Trinity 
Cathedral. 

F-vening Reception.—A great Out Door Evening 
Reception will be given by the Cleveland Local 
Committee and citizens to the members of the con- 
vention on Wednesday evening, July 1. It will be 
held at University Circle on the Campus of Western 
Reserve University and in Wade Park as far as the 
College for Women. The campus and park and 
lake will be brilliantly illuminated; the halls of 
the college buildings will be open to receive 
guests; and from the island across the water will 
be heard the choruses of hundreds of school boys. 
The large orchestra of fifty pieces, which is being 
organized for the convention, and two famous 
bands, will play during the evening. Transporta- 
tion will be afforded by an endless chain of street 
cars to and from the grounds and the Public Square. 

Indian Education.—An interesting feature of the 
convention will be a reproduction by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Education of the Indian Exhibit 
made at the Jamestown Exposition. This exhibit 
contains specimens of Indian work from practically 
every Indian tribe under governmental control. 
Miss Angel DeCora, the noted Indian artist, will 
display Indian paintings, pictures, and decorative 
work created by her Indian pupils. There will also 
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EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 


be a display of classroom work of Indian children, 
illustrating the correlation of literary and. indus- 
trial training in an unusually instructive manner. 

‘ The Libraries.—-The Cleveland Public Library 
will issue a special booklet during the convention 
of the National Education Association to explain to 
the visitors, with appropriate illustrations, its work, 
especially among the children. It will exhibit at 
Woodland Branch Library the different types of 
library work in the homes, in the schools, in class 
rooms, in factories, as well as in the regular library 


headquarters and at the branch libraries. The ~ 
Library Department will meet in the Auditorium of © 


the Woodland Branch Library, which is noted 
thruout the library world as one of the most com- 
pletely equipped branch libraries. 

A carefully planned exhibit of library work in 
connection with schools is being prepared, to which 
many of those libraries which are cooperating with 


the schools in the most heipful way have been - 


asked to contribute, and most of these have already 
accepted the invitation to do so. 


one of the most suggestive and helpful features of 
the meetings of this department. 

The Home Gardening Association,: which repre- 
sents the most advanced ideas in home and school 
gardening work, besides being represented on the 
program of tle Departmnet of Rural and Agricul- 
tural Education, will keep open house at Goodrich 
House Social Settlement during the week of the 
convention. Here some members of the Associa- 
tion will be in charge each day to direct members 
to all points of interest in connection with this 
work. A complete set of photographs and pub- 
lished literature, descriptive of the progress and 
development of the 
displayed. 

The School Play Ground Festival.—The exercises 
of Convention week will be closed on Friday after- 


noon, July 3, by an outdoor athletic entertainment -: 


by children of the primary and grammar grades, 
under the auspices of the Cleveland Executive 
Committee, in Rockfeller Park, where a natural 
amphitheater affords accommodations for many 
thousand spectators. The children, under the 
direction of George W. Ehler, supervisor of physical 
training of the city schools of Cleveland, will give 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Motto—‘‘There is nothing more frightful than 
for a teacher to know only what his schoijars are 
intended to know.’’—Goethe. 


Of all the famous historical characters of 
the ancient world, probably not one has com- 
manded more admiration and sympathy than 
the: Greek philosopher, Socrates. For few 
men of any age or nation have led such a 
noble and unselfish life, or inculcated such 
wise and philosophic principles; and probably 
still fewer have done so much as his disciples 
have done, especially Plato, to advance civili- 
zation and right thinking and teaching. His 
feats of endurance as a soldier; his singular 
personality as a man; his simplicity of life 
and directness of speech; his entire unselfish- 
ness and abstemiousness; his interesting friends 
and friendships; his love and sympathy for 
the young, whom he willingly taught without 
fee or reward; his faith in the immortality of 
the soul and the divine government of the 
world; and finally, his striking and original 
manner of teaching, together with his lament- 
able and tragic death, all conspire to render 
this remarkable man one of the most inter- 
esting characters in history, and invest his 
character and teaching with a fascination such 
as few other lives possess. 

Especially is the life of Socrates interesting 
to those who prize intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence more than physical, and value wisdom 
in the conduct of life more than skill in the 
arts or sciences. Not that these are to be 
lightly regarded; but the wisdom of Socrates 
comcs nearer to us than the ability of the gen- 
eral, or the skill of the painter or sculptor, or 
the discoveries of the scientist. But, above 
all, the teaching and the life of Socrates 
approaches more nearly to the life and teach- 
ing of the Divine Man than the teaching of 
any other ancient philosopher. Like our 
Lord himself, he wrote nothing, but left all 
that to his disciples; he taught entirely by 
conversation, speaking to any one who ap- 

roached him. He ‘*went about doing good,”’ 
‘proving all things, enduring all things;”’ and 
was finally put to death for teaching those 
very things for which the Pharisees condemned 
Christ and for which we love and admire him. 
Like our Lord, Socrates advocated forgiveness 
of enemies and of injuries, patience under 
affliction, aoing good to all men, justice, tem- 
perance, self-control, piety, chastity, duty to 
parents, brotherly love, fidelity, courage, pa- 
triotism, respect for the laws of one’s country, 
and indifference to wealth; in fact, he incul- 
cated nearly all the Christian virtues, and evi- 
dently believed in one Supreme Being. So 
that the principles and practices of this extra- 
ordinary man, who lived 400 years before 
Christ, are almost as noble and admirable as 
those of the best Christian teachers or philan- 
thropists of our own day. 

First, let me narrate briefly the main inci- 
dents of his life, and then exhibit his excellent 
method of teaching. To the young reader, I 
venture to say, that an acquaintance with the 
life and teaching of Socrates will be of more 
service to him than the reading of twenty 
novels. 

Born at Athens in the year 469 B. C., 
Socrates was the son of a sculptor, whose pro- 
fession he also followed in the early part of 
his life. His family was of respectable 
descent, but of humble means; yet he Pad en- 
joyed the usual education of an Athenian 
citizen, having studied the mother tongue, 
with readings in the poets, and learned the 
elements of arithmetic, geometry and astron- 
omy, such as these were taught in his time. 
He had a robust physical constitution, could 
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endure the greatest hardships, and live on the 
barest necessaries of life. He served as a foot- 
soldier in the siege of Potidae, at the battle 
of Delium, and at Amphipolis, where his 
bravery and endurance excited the admiration 
of all who witnessed them. *‘In one engage- 
ment,”’’ says Alcibiades, **it was no other than 
Socrates who saved my life; for when I was 
wounded he would not leave me, and not only 
rescued me, but my arms also.”’ 

Of his wonderful power of endurance, we 
learn that once, in particular, ‘*when there was 
such a terrible frost that one hardly dared go 
out at all, he sallied forth in the same cloak 
which he was inthe habit of wearing every 
day, and walked upon the ice with bare feet 
far more easily than did the others in their 
shoes.’? How seldom we find a man of such 
great intellectual power endowed with equally 
great physical strength! 

On two memorable occasions he stood forth 
at a perilous period against legal injustice. 
After the battle of Arginusae, the ten generals 
in command were publicly arraigned for neg- 
lecting to obtain the bodies of the slain to 
receive the rites of interment. The clamor 
was so great that the court wished to proceed 
in condemning the generals in violation of 
the legal forms; but Socrates, as the presiding 
judge, firmly refused to put the question. The 
other occasion was during the tyranny of the 
Thirty, who wished to compel a number of in- 
fluential citizens to take parts in their illegal 
murders and confiscation; but Socrates with- 
stood them, at the peril of his own life. 

When he was about thirty-five years of age, 
he gave up the profession of a sculptor and 
entered on the career of a public naehee, This 
is what made him famous. Although styled 
a philosopher, he neither opened a school nor 
called himself a teacher; but his practice was 
to talk or converse with those whom he found 
in the market-place, or with any persons whom 
he found anywhere desirous of learning the 
true ‘ise == of philosophy. 

‘*Farly in the morning,”’’ says the historian 
Grote, **he frequented the public walks, the 
gymnasia for bodily training, and the schools 
where youths were receiving instruction; he 
was to ‘i seen at the market place at the hour 


when it was most crowded, among the booths 
and tables where goods were exposed for sale. 
His whole day was usually spent in this public 





manner. He talked with any one, young or 
old, rich or poor, that sought to address him, 
and in the hearing of all who chose to stand 
by. He visited all persons in the city, male 
or female; his friendship with Aspasia is well 
known; and one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of Xenophon’s Memorabilia recounts his 
visit to and his conversation with Theodote—a 
beautiful hetaera, or female companion. Noth- 
ing could be more public, perpetual and indis- 
criminate asto persons than his conversation ; 
and as it was engaging, -curious, and instruc- 
tive to hear, certain persons made it their 
habit to attend him in public as companions 
and listeners. These men, a fluctuating body, 
were commonly known as his disciples or 
scholars, though neither he nor his personal ° 
triends ever employed the term teacher or dis- 
ciple to describe the relation between them.” 

Socrates had been accustomed all his life to 
hear what he considered a divine voice, or pre- 
ternatural sign, which came to him solely as a 
prohibition or warning, never as an instigator 
to act. In deference to this vwice he had kept 
back from entering public life, and it caused 
him to refrain from premeditating the defense 
he made on his trial. One oracular intima- 
tion in particular he described in his defense 
as the turning-point of his life. About the 
time when he began to have some repute as a 
wise man, a friend of his consulted the Oracle 
at Delphi as to whether any other man was 
wiser than Socrates. The Oracle replied: 
**None.’? This, he declared, perplexed him 
very much; for he was conscious that he pos- 
sessed no wisdom on any subject, great or 
small. That is the conclusion, indeed, to 
which our wisest men arrive concerning them- 
sel ves. 

At length he resolved to put the matter to 
the test by taking measure of the wisdom of 
other men and comparing it with his own. 

Selecting a leading public man, accounted 
wise by himself and others, he put a series of 
questions to him, and found his wisdom was 
no wisdom at all. He then tried to demon- 
strate to this man how much he was deficient, 
and found him impracticable on this head, re- 
fusing to be convinced of any truths except 
those on which he had made up his mind. e 
then saw a meaning in the oracle, to the effect 


that his superiority to others lay not in his 


wisdom, but in his being fully conscious of his 
own ignorance, and willing to learn. He 
tried the same experiment on other politicians 
and rhetoricians; then on the poets, artists 
and artisans; with the same result. There- 
upon he considered it a duty imposed upon 
him by the Delphian god to cross-question 
men of all degrees as to their knowledge, to 
make them conscious of their ignorance, and 
thereby put them in the way of becoming wise. 
We shall see presently his manner of doing 
this. 

‘**Calling down Philosophy from the heav- 
ens,’’ says Cicero, “‘Socrates placed her in 
cities, introduced her into private families, 
and compelled her to inquire concerning hu- 
man life, morals, and the good and evil of 
every action.’” The current philosophies con- 
sisted of vast and vain speculations on nature 
as a whole; systems which Socrates had studied, 
but which he declared to be useless, they hav- 
ing left on his mind a feeling of emptiness 
and unsuitableness for any human purpose. It 
seemed to him that men’s endeavors after 
knowledge would be better directed to human 
relationships as involving man’s practical con- 
cerns, than in speculating on the origin of 
things and the like. Accordingly he was the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Artis the expression of beautiful thought whether the 
thought be expressed through musical harmonies or by 
rhythmic forms. 

About this time of the year most school people 
are thinking about graduation. Experience teaches 
that it is an excellent thing, asa rule, to correlate 
school work with the natural activities of the class. 
In this instance children are very much interested 
in their own graduation, and anything which has to 
do with this celebration is taken hold of with 
enthusiasm. 

The work consists in designing and making a 
Graduation Program. In two schools with which I 
am familiar the pupils make about a hundred of 
and distribute them among their 
guests on graduation day. The pamphlet is in- 
tended to be something of a souvenir and therefore 
is prepared with considerable care. In some cases 
every scholar makes a design and the best one in 
the whole class is then selected for reproduction by 
hectograph, and in some cases all the designs are 
different, each child working out his own ideas, so 
far as the design on the cover is concerned. 

The points to be considered in carrying out a 
First, size; second 
fourth, 


these booklets 


this sort are these: 
binding; third, text between 
the cover design. 

With regard to the size we are dependent largely 
on the way in which the school paper comes cut. 


lesson of 
the covers; 


An oblong of pleasing proportions is usually chosen. 

When it comes to the binding, the leaves can be 
punched on the edges with holes and tied toget1er 
with ribbon or raffa, or in the case of a folded 
cover, the leaves can be attached by sewing. Metal 
fasteners also might be used as a means of keeping 
the booklet together. 

The thing to consider next is the written matter 
which is to come between the covers. As these 
little pamphlets are intended to be in the nature of 
souvenirs of graminar sclool days, the following 
suggestions will explain themselves. 
Sometimes this material is reproduced on a dup- 
licator and sometimes it is written by hand. The 
first page might contain the words ‘‘A Book of 
Remembrance.’’ On the second page may be given 
the words of Whittier. 


probably 
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GRADUATION PROGRAMS 
By Herman W. Williams 


SCHOOL-CLOSE 


The end has come, as come it must 

To all things; in these sweet June days 
The teacher and the scholar trust 

Their parting feet to separate ways. 


And when the world shall link your names 
With gracious lives and manners fine 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, ‘‘These were mine!’’ 
—John G. Whittier. 


On the third page give the list of classmates and 
on the last page the 


PARTING SONG 


How fast the happy hours have fled! 
Our sad farewells must now be said; 
God keep you all beneath his care, 

And guide you safe from every snare, 


CLASS COLORS 
YELLOW AND WHITE 


CLASS FLOWER 
THE Daisy 
‘*We can make our lives sublime.’’ 


DATE 
Another model is as follows: 
First Page— 
GRADUATION PROGRAM 
GEORGE COGSWELL SCHOOL 


DATE 

ASR TAG PNG ciscicccssssckciccesvsosecbenckecnivened School 
PA VOI TOD PRAIBK oiciceses csccsscngsnctsesscdeabessccded School 
CONFERRING OF DIPLOMAG........... Mr. H. E. Smith 
PARTING DONG si isccsesscssscsccascricepebsdeecse ESoresiaee School 


Second page gives Names of Graduates. 

The last page is devoted to the Class Song. 

This reading matter is, of course, written on the 
regular school writing paper, which need not 
necessarily be quite as large as the cover papers. 


The next feature of the problem which we have 
to take up is the designing of the cover. This is 
the most important part of the work, at least, as far 
as the drawing is concerned. First of all we want 
a margin line around the cover at least one-half 
inch from the edge of the paper. Next we will try 
to break up the rectangle of the cover into attractive 
sub-divisions. Five examples or so are generally 
enough to present to tie class. These suggestions 
for the space divisions should be drawn on the 
blackboard as large as possible. It is well at this 
time to keep the mind of the class concentrated 
upon the layout of these masses and not to allow it 
to be distracted at all about the detail to go into 
the spaces. 


Having once decided upon the general appearance 
of the design, the next thing to work up is the 
decoration to go inside of the empty panels. Some 
of the possibilities of finishing up the cover are 
given on the opposite page. Material for com- 
pleting the drawing might be taken from the His- 
toric Ornament sheets, the Spring or Fall nature 
drawings, the conventionalized floral forms or the 
landscape drawings. Sometimes the classes like to 
have the programs embellished with the class 
colors. In this case a simple way to obtain a 
uniform result is to purchase the desired color in 
cakes and not to try to have the different scholars 
mix it for themselves. Another way to reproduce 
the design is to draw it in outline and then to take 
off the necessary number of copies on a duplicator. 
In working up the cover in color the paint can be 
used on the ordinary pen the same as ink. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPACE DIVISIONS OF THE PROGRAM GOVERS 
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Reproducing versus Memorizing 
‘er YOU endure to hear one more 





word on the subject of ‘*Hiawatha?”’ 

The theme has been so greatly overdone 
from whatever point one views it. Let us 
modify that statement; the subject has not 
been overdone from the literary, poetic view 
of it. 

Recollect that ‘* Hiawatha” is a masterpiece, 
the nearest sae to au epic America has 
yet produced. The lyric qualities are so 
charming that the stanzas sing themselves into 
your thought and leave delightful harmonies 
there. Then is it the exquisite harmony of 
the verse that attracts you most in the poem? 
It is not the thought that a young Indian boy 
shot a bird or killed a deer—not the narrative, 
nor yet the portrayal of Indian life. We ad- 
mit that the imagery is a strong rival of the 
music in this case. You are attracted to the 
poem, not only because it leaves lovely har- 
monies resounding in your mind, but also 
because the poet gives you the breath of the 
pine forest, the magic of the sparkling waves, 
the sweet song of birds, the calm of the sum- 
mer sky: in a word, the solace and inspiration 
of nature. 

But what relation do these comments on the 
character of the poem bear to the teaching of 
**Hiawatha?’’ Let us illustrate. We have 
seen this exquisite gem treated-—maltreated, 
we mean--in the following way: The m 
was told,- -told, not read—to the pupils. They 
retold it to one another. They played wit 
some sand, stones, and smali plants, and Indian 
dolls, all on a table, professionally denom- 
inated a sand-table. Afterwards they wrote 
in their own words brief narrations of sone of 
the most important events in the life of the 


hero. If you had heard these reproductions — 


you would have recognized none of the original 
in them. ‘Not accurate portrayals of the char- 
acters or the scenes? Very accurate, indeed, 
but portrayals divorced, as one might expect, 
from the music of Longfellow’s verse and 
shorn of its attractive imagery. The repro- 
ductions were commonplace rehearsals of a 
young Indian’s experiences in slaying animals. 
They were the kind of compositions that lead 
you to wonder if **A-hunting of the deer,” 
and ‘*The trail of a sandhill stag’ were written 
in vain. 

Is there not a better way of treating a poem 
of this type? Too much pedagogy and too 
little poetry, was our verdict when the lessons 
finally closed. We began to speculate on the 
subject. How would a poet treat ** Hiawatha 
if he wanted his child to know the poem? 
Would he not read it to him, illustrating, 
elucidating, answering questions, showing 
pictures of Indiaus, whenever any of these 
means would throw light on an uncompre- 
hended section? If a poet used a sand-table 
with all its accompaniments, would it not be 
because the child had first led the way to it, 
and would not the suggestion for materialiaz- 
tion always come from the child himself? The 
poets themselves are the ones who know how 


poetry should be treated. But who ever heard 
of a book of method coming from a poet’s 
pen? In trying to fathom the poet’s attitude 


‘toward the teaching of poetry. we received a 


ray of light when we remembered : that Lang: 
fellow’s dear friend and admirer Freilegrath, 
the great German poet, delighted in giving 
Longfellow’s verse to the little Freilegrath’s. 
How we should like to know his method! 
Doubtless the poems were first translated then 


— 





_ MISS LAURA DUNBAR HAGARTY 
Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Trsisins 


for Tea lo, N. Y. Institute Instructor. 
Hagarty will have c of the Departmen, of English in Normal 
Instructor is coming year. ‘Teachers having any 


in this department are invited’ to c with her at 555 
Walden Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


t ea 
suggestions concerning the line of work they would like taken up 
read to the eager young listeners, with com- 
ments by their distinguished father. Indeed, 
Freilegrath’s daughter practically tells us that 
such a course was followed. 

However, the fact remains that much dis- 
taste for real poetry has been created by the 
unpoetic teaching of **Hiawatha.’” Why not 
read the charming story to little people, re- 
peating over and over again the parts of 
special value, until these parts become a_per- 
manent possession of the class. Let us not 
attempt to divest of its loveliness such passages 
as: 

‘*By the shores of Gitche Gumee 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis.”’ 

But rather let us say these measures with all 
the music our voices are capable of expressing, 
and then let the children say them; their voices 
will be sweet without effort if their imagina- 
tion pictures the scene. Then let us be con- 
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tent with the memorizing and the enjoyment 
of the verse; and let us relegate to the erroneous 
past the practice of requiring oral or written 
reproductions of a literary treasure that really 
cannot be reproduced. 

If you are very partial to exercises in repro- 
duction, select matter that lends itself readily 
to retelling in prose form. The Crusoe story 
is a boon to the sand-table devotee, and also 
to the admirer of reproductions. If you clearly 
perceive the difference between **Hiawatha”’ 
and **Crusoe’’ as types of literature, you will 
make no serious mistake in your treatment of 
either. You will briskly narrate the thrilling 
events in the life of the solitary dweller on a 
lonely island. You will select units in the 
narrative, allowing the children to retell the 
events, always preserving the order in which 
they occurred. In addition you will have con- 
siderable written work, because many points 
in the arrangement of material (paragraph- 
ing) and in mechanical excellence can be taken 
care of by means of this interesting story. 
You will use the sand-table, for there will be 
an abundance of manual as well as linguistic 
expression in the Crusoe work. But who 
would think of memorizing any part of the 
story? 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that there are different types of literature, 
and that the teacher who would deal success- 
fully with these types must discriminate be- 
tween them. To theoretically classify works 
under the headings, **literature of knowledge”’ 
and *‘literature of power’? is uot sufficient; 
for we know people who do that, and still 
submerge their pupils in a sand-table Gitche 
Gumee. One eek to feel that there is a wide 
difference between an exquisite picture in 
words and a lively narration of events. How 
do you present **The splendor falls on castle 
walls’? (Tennyson’s **Bugle Song’’)? This 
citation of an extreme case shows how futile 
the attempt to reproduce or to representing in 
material form the higher type of literature. 
You just read **The Bugle Song”’ to the chil- 
dren, and give them an opportunity to read _ it 
again and again, letting Tennyson teach his 
own song, do you not? 

- With eyes that see, let us look into the lang- 
uage and the literature lessons we plan for the 
children, and let us not distort their recitations 
by our misinterpretations of the real function 
of linguistic or of literary training. 


Appeals to the Eye 


In the old-time teaching of English emphasis 
was placed upon text book work to such an 
extent that oral expression was secretly neg- 
lected. Then came a period in which the oral 
triumphed, and the sense of hearing was ex- 
alted over the sense of sight. A move in the 
right direction, certainly. 

And yet, in much of the mechanical work 
in grammar, is it not a mistake to ignore the 
eye? Recollect that diagramming has done 
much in definitely picturing the relations of 
parts of sentences; so much, indeed, that the 
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structure of the sentence can be securel 
taught in no other way with so little waste of 
effort. 

But it is not of the diagram that we wish to 
= It needs no defense. There is another 

eld of pictorial representation that yields 
abundant fruit if properly, systematically cul- 
tivated. To illustrate: The predicate ad- 
jective is to be taught. In unfolding the con- 
ea of the double office of the predicate 
adjective, we are greatly aided by the simple 
device of an arrow pointing toward the sub- 
ject. If such arrows are used with several il- 
ustrative sentences in the first presentation of 
the topic, the point will be strongly impressed 
that a predicate adjective must fulfil two con- 
ditions, namely: first, it must appear in the 
predicate part of the sentence; second, it must 
modify the subject. 

Compared with this simple device, all merely 
oral work is weak or ineffective. Of course, 
it is well to require pupils to state in clear cut 
terms that the two tests of a predicate adjective 
are that it must be placed in the predicate 
part of the sentence, and that it must modif'y 
the subject. But no oral statement fixes the 
point so firmly as does this simple appeal to 
the eye. Try it and see for yourself. Peet 
ience is the best advocate. 

In first presenting the pnrase, its use as a 
unit is most clearly set forth by means of the 
bracket, [ , e. g., I shot an arrow {into 
the air]. A brief practice in using pictorial 
representations in development lessons will 
lead to the invention of many others more val- 
uable than those cited. The 
children will frequently sug- 
08 most expressive pictorial 

evices for elucidating 
troublesome points. 

In the purely mechanical 
part of teaching the declen- 
sion of the personal pronoun, 
we have found ** visualizing” 
very serviceable; that is, 
after pupils have built u 
the persons, numbers, oil 
cases, and understvod the 
conditions in which each 

ronoun is correctly used. 

he declension can then be 
learned in a few minutes if 
the following plan is used: 
Write the declension upon 
the blackboard, while each 
pupil rivets his attention on 
the writiug. Then let the 
children look intently at the 
scheme for perhaps a minute. 
Erase it. Ask the pupils to 
repeat it in concert, giving 
each item in the exact order 
in which it appeared on the 
blackbuard. e whole mat- 
ter is one of photography 
merely. ‘*Concert work in 
grammar! How mechani- 
cal!’? You exclaim aghast. 
Remember that we recom- 
mend these mechanical ways 
as desirable, not at the begin- 
ning of a pupil’s study of 
declension, But only after he 
knows how to use the pro- 
nouns correctly. The teach- 
ing of conjugation may be 
greatly facilitated by the 
**visualizing’’ method. 

If you have never applied 
the ‘‘visualizing’’ theory to 
diagramming, you will be 
surprised with its eer 
when you experiment wit 
it. Place the diagram on 
the blackboard and above it 


write the sentence that exactly fits. Next write 
each word in its proper place in the diagram. 
Let children look at it foie enough to photo- 
graph the whole upon their minds. Draw 
another diagram in every detail like the 
first. Let children give orally as many sen- 
tences as they can tu fit the diagram. This 
exercise ensures a definite understanding of 
the diagram, and greatly reduces the likeli- 
hood of careless errors being made in subse- 
quent work. Alertness and original thinking 
are at a premium in this kind of exercise. 

It may not be wholly germane to the topic, 
but we wish to say a word in passing regard- 
ing the character of the illustrative sentences 
originated by pupils in the grammar class. 
Are not such sentences frequently uninteresting 
and valueless so far as their content is consid- 
ered? On the other hand, we have seen the 
most mechanical, formal topic vivified and 
rendered very attractive because the teacher 
insisted upon pupils framing examples of 
grammatic points that would be worth think- 
ing about for the sake of the information they 
conveyed. We have heard the teacher say, 
**What have we been’ studying about in his- 
tory, geography, nature, literature? What 
have you been reading about in your library 
books? Then give illustrative sentences from 
these sources, and we shall be glad to listen. 
Valuable sentences teach us just as much gram- 
mar as commonplace ones.”’ If followed daily, 
this plan soon results in increased power to think 
clearly, definitely and rapidly: three mental 
qualities indispensable in the grammar class. 
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While digressing from our theme, we wish to 
speak of another phase of language teaching 
promotive of excellent results. We refer to 
the practice of having the pupils daily place 
their written language lesson upon the black- 
board. What is there about display work that 
always calls forth the greatest effort, whether 
the doer be a child oran adult? We have 
seen classes advance from mediocre to excel- 
lent written work through the simple means of 
requiring daily lessons at the blackboard. The 
causes of the quick transition are not difficuit 
to reach. Aside from the thought of the 
whole school-world looking on, is the pupil’s 
delight in using the crayon; the rest from 
desk work; the profit each one receives from 
seeing the work of every classmate criticized 
and corrected or approved by the teacher; the 
opportunity for comparison with other’s ef- 
forts; all of these features stimulate or in- 
struct every child to do his best. When that 
point is reached the teacher finds the language 
recitation a delight; all its irksomeness has 
been neutralized by the children’s buoyant 
pleasure, a pleasure that easily carris them 
over every mechanical difficulty. The teacher 
finds the burdensome task of examining moun- 
tains of papers suddenly transformed into a 
work that she can accomplish with comfort to 
herself and with the satisfaction of knowing 
that she is not sacrificing her pupils. 





The Study of English 


No study in the school curriculum requires 
more careful consideration 
than the subject of English, 
and at no time shouid this 
subject receive greater em- 
phasis than during the form- 
ative period of the child’s 
life. he reasons for this 
are obvious. Children are 
born imitators. A _ large 
mass of the knowledge gained 
and habits formed come 
through imitation. If the 
child uses good English, we 
may judge that he has been 
influenced by good example; 
if he uses poor English, we 
may judge that there has 
been something defective in 
his surroundings. As_ in 
other matters, the child is 
the true reflection of his en- 
vironment in language. He 
imitates the commonplace 
and vulgar quite as readily 
as the refined and cultured. 
* * * As ilanguage is the 
instrument of thought, it is 
of vital importance that it 
be given due prominence 
and attention. Inthe divine 
order of things it falls to the 
lot of man to lay the founda- 
tion of life when he is least 
capable of doing it. For 
parents and teachers, the 
thought transcends all others. 
It fixes with definite certainty 
their ever present and ever- 
lasting responsibility. Not 
the least of this responsibility 
is the cultivation and the 
fixing of proper and desirable 
language habits. The power 
to think, to read, to inter- 
pret, to body forth thought 
clothed in elegant expression. 
has its foundation in the 
language and grammar work. 
—Henry Armstrong in Ore- 
gon Teacher’s Monthly. 























T IS a long journey from 
| the land of the Esquimaux 
to bright, sunny Italy, but 

we go without a pause to the 
home of Francois Lorenzo, u 
on the mountain side. He fom} 
his wife and two children, 
Zetta and Beppo, live in a 
snug little cottage of two 
rooms. It is almost covered 
with vines and crimson blos- 
soms, and there are masses of 
roses, oleanders and sweet white 
lilies in the garden. 

5 The air is so soft and warm 
that Zetta and Beppo play out 
doors nearly all day. Beppo 
is a little fellow and often gets 
tired, then he asks his mother 

for a drink of goat’s milk or an orange and 
lies down on the grass. Zetta gets her tam- 
bourine and plays and sings sweet Italian songs 
until he is fast asleep. ‘Then she takes her 
distaff and spins long white threads upon it 
from a roll of fax. Her mother weaves strong 
linen cloth from them for dresses, aprons, and 
towels. 

Many large chestnut trees grow upon the 
Lorenzo’s land. In September, the prickly 
burrs open and the great brown nuts drop out. 
Then Zetta’s papa hires young girls and boys 
to help pick them up. Each picker has a can- 
vas bag tied around his waist to put the chest- 
nuts in. They stay about a month and get 
two bags of chestnut flour for their work. 
Zetta and Beppo have boiled chestnuts for their 
dinner every iy. Their mother makes cake 
and bread from the chestnut flour. The Lor- 
enzo family are very fond of olive oil and mac- 
aroni. There are several olive, orange, lemon 
and fig trees in their garden, and they have 
some fine vineyards. Signor Lorenzo makes 
many casks of sweet wine from the grapes. 

We are much pleased the morning after our 
arrival to find that the Lorenzo’s are getting 
ready to make wine. The signor brings up 
the big ox team and we help Zetta and her 
mother fill the cart with large baskets, then 
we all hurry away tothe vineyard. It isa 
lovely morning, and as it is our first view of 
the country thereabouts we gaze with open 
mouths, It is nearly a mile to the vineyards, 
which belong t#the signor’s father, and the 
way is tike fairyland. Beautiful lilies, ole- 
anders, and magnolias bloom by the roadside 
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Little Journeys to Faraway Lands 
IN SUNNY ITALY—By Inez N. McFee* 


and all the air is heavy with their perfume. 
Silvery poplars, or ‘white trees,’’ as they are 
called in Italy, and tall cypress trees cast 
their long shadows across the roadway, and 
every now and then through their rich foliage 
we catch the gleam of the beautiful river 
Arno. On a distant hill, we see the gleaming 
white walls of a monastery, and at a turn in 
the road we come upon an old gloomy tower, 
half-hidden by vines and cypress trees. 

The vineyard is a delightful surprise to us. 
We had expected to see long rows of vines 
staked up in the usual fashion, and did not 
realize that Baletti had stopped in the vine- 
yard until a big tempting bunch of grapes 
swung almost in our faces, The vines are al- 
lowed to train themselves over trees and often 
run from one tree to another, making a vast 
vine-covered portico. And such fruit, we eat 
and eat! But the Lorenzo family and Baletti, 
the **hired man,”’ go busily to work, smiling 
at our eagerness to ‘‘take the grape cure.”’ 
Little Beppo amuses himself by crawling after 
the binielies which fall. He does not care to 
eat them, having already taken the cure, so he 
soon tires out and curls up under a big cypress 
and goes to sleep. 

Baletti makes several trips home with loads 
of grapes, and once we go back with him and 
help to put the grapes in the vats. We have 
a lunch of chestnut bread and grapes at noon, 
and do not reach home until nearly three 
o'clock. Then Signor Lorenzo and Baletti 
roll their pants up high and-tramp the grapes 
in the vats with their bare feet. The vats 
have a hole in the bottom to which is fastened 
a wooden faucet from which the wine is drawn 
into a wooden vessel called a panier. The 
signora keeps watch of the paniers and when- 
ever one is filled she carries it away to the cel- 
lar and empties it into a big tank, where they 
let it stand to ferment. Zetta and Beppo get 
long squash stems and drink up wine from the 
a Signor Lorenzo urges us to try it, 

ut someway wecan not! Zetta says it is 
sweet and good, and she and Beppo drink a 
great deal. At first they are very merry, but 
by and by their heads get heavy and they drop 
off to sleep and do not waken until the next 
morning when their mother calls them to ride 
with us to Florence. 

Let us give youa picture of Zetta dressed 
in her best suit and ready to go. Her dress 
shines with blue, red and bright golden colors, 
and she looks very sweet with her dark spark- 
ling eyes and pearly teeth. She has a band of 
red ribbon over her glossy black hair, and her 
dainty slippers are laced with ribbon. She 
wears a lovely necklace and earrings that were 
name gifts from her grandmother. She has a 
gay scarlet cap with a long tassel. 

The ride to the city is very pleasant and we 
see a continuation of rich views much like we 
saw yesterday, the whole being brightened by 

the merry chatter of little Zetta 

who tells us about the customs 
_ and amusements of the country. 
They have one sport in the mid- 
dle of Lent which we thought 
would be great fun. They call 
it the ‘* Thursday Fat”’ or ** Burn- 
$4 oapf-! ing the Old Woman.” They 
"make up a “dummy woman” 
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sometimes an old man, too, dressing 

them up in the most ridiculous fashion, and 
concealing firecrackers and- all sorts of ‘fire- 
works in their clothes. They are on exhibi- 
tion all day, and the children have a merry 
time going from house to house to see the old 
woman and to give suggestions regarding her 
make-up. Early in the evening they gather 
at a certain home and make the rounds of the 
town, watching the old woman burn. As they 
meet at a certain house, a boy sets fire to the 
old gi1l’s skirt and up she goes; first in a little 
flame, then a firecracker explodes, now her 
hand that holds a paper handkerchief goes off 
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with a bang, pretty soon one of her legs begin 
to tremble, and as they watch, it flies off with 
a kick, and now from her other hand a grand 
succession of fireworks shoots up from her par- 
asol, and she drops, to expire in iid? a 
while the children rush on to the next old 
woman. 

Florence is a city of histories. The past tells 
a story at every step. ‘‘Buy eggs in the Mar- 
ket, and you buy them where Donatello bought 
those which fell down in a broken heap before 
the wonder of the crucifix. Pause in a narrow 
by-street in a crowd, and it shall be that Borgo 
Allegri, which the people so baptized for love 
of the old painter and the new born art. Stray 
into a at dark church at evening, where 
peasants tell their beads in the vast marble 
silence, and you are where the whole city once 
flocked, weeping, at midnight, to look their 
last upon the aa face of Michael Angelo. 
Ask for a shoemaker, and you shall find the 
cobbler sitting in the same old twisting, shad- 
owy street-way where the old man Toscanelli 
drew his charts that served for the guidance of 
Columbus. Look up, and there shall fall on 
you the shadow of the bell tower where the old 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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The Invitation of the A. A. 


To Every Teacher :— 

We not only invite you to come with us but we 
ask the favor of going with you. 

You can strengthen our band of nature students 
and lovers that reaches around the earth. You and 
your pupils can cheer and aid us by your good will 
and hearty co-operation. 

We can go with you as your counsellor and friend, 
to help you over hard places and to inspire and 
lead you on in attractive fields. We will welcome 
you to the sorority and fraternity of the oldest and 
most extensive organization in existence of young 
and old in loyalty and devotion to Mother Nature. 
No longer will you fear the questions you can 
not answer nor the specimens you cannot identify. 
After you have done all you can, we will do the 
rest for you. The Agassiz Association is not for 
lazy people. It urges you to depend on yourself as 
much as possible ; and then it comes with aid, just 
in time to prevent discouragement. 

Young folks-—and older ones, too—are gregarious. 
We all like to do what others are doing and in co- 
operation with them. Through the A. A. young 
people can exchange specimens and observations 
with other young people in all parts of the world. 
It makes nature study and geography realistic. It 
sustains, strengthens, inspires and encourages. 

You are invited to send twenty-five cents at once 
for full particulars,—pamphlets, circulars, etc., and 
sample copy of ‘‘ The Guide to Nature,’’ the official 
journal of the A. A. Enroll as a Chapter or Corre- 
sponding Member so that the vacation may he used 
to best advantage. Have the young folks and you, 
too, keep eyes open and hands ready for observa- 
tions and specimens, The A. A. is not limited to 
school work. Meetings should be held during the 
vacation. 

You will understand, of course, that our full 
name is ‘‘Agassiz Association,’’ but young people 
everywhere are encouraged to speak of it by the 
pet name, ‘‘The A, A.’’ 

Address all correspondence to Edward F. Bigelow, 

President of the ‘‘The A. A., Stamford, Conn. 


The Agassiz Association and the School 

As the A. A. has become better known, it has 
found a wide field of usefulness in connection with 
schools, both private and public. Many teachers 
who have not been able to find a place for natural 
science in the ordinary curricuium, and who have 
yet felt that their pupils should not grow up 
strangers to the flowers, trees, birds, and butter- 
flies, have been glad to devote an hour once a 
fortnight to the guidance of a meeting devoted to 
these studies. In almost every school may be 
founds at the least, six of the more intelligent boys 
and girls who will willingly spend an evening now 
and then in united study and discussion. The 
young are naturally fond of collecting. Most 
schovl committees will cheerfully grant the use of 
a room for the meetings and many will even pro- 
vide suitable cases for the specimens. In each of 
the several hundred schools in which branches of 
the Agassiz Association have been organized, the 
resultant work of personal observation has had a 
marked tendency to counteract the veils of rote- 


work and routine. In most cases cabinets have 
> 
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been secured and have been filled with specimens 
collected by the pupils themselves within a radius 
of five miles of the school house door. Visit such a 
society and ask to be shown representations of the 
local fauna, flora, or mineralia. The young men and 
women will show you collections carefully pre- 
pared, accurately labeled, diligently studied, highly 
valued and exceedingly valuable. The Agassiz 
Association does not so much care for rarities or 
monstrosities. Our cabinets are neither junk shops 
nor dime museums. Our purpose is rather to learn 
about the stones by the roadside and in the quarry; 
to become familiar with the plants we pass on our 
way to school, and with the insects that feed upon 
and fertilize them; to get on speaking terms with, 
and out of all cruel relations to each warbler of 
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the orchard and the wildwood; to discover what 
fishes swim in our brooks, what shells lie on our 
beaches and hide in our groves, what invisible 
animalcules live in our ponds and ditches, what 
stars shine in our sky. 

Every teacher has at some time felt how delight- 
ful it would be if she could only lead her pupils to 
see the inexpressible beauty that lies hid from un- 
awakered eyes in pebble and leaf and wing. But 
many have been discouraged from making any 
serious endeavor from fear of failure. It is better 
to try and fail, than fail for fear of trying. It must 
be admitted, however, that there are usually serious 
hindrances in the way. First of all, many teacliers 
feel that they are already working at too high a 
tension. Then others, not having enjoyed special 
training in natural science, feel a modest reluctance 


about attempting to train others. In other cases it 
is found difficult to inspire and maintain among the 
young a strong and growing interest in these 
matters, The first of these objections can be met 
by making the association work an avocation instead 
of a vocation; a caliing from work, instead of a 
calling to it. Take your pupils with you for an 
occasional afternoon, it you can get leave of ab- 
sence ; and, my word for it, you and they will fare 
none the worse at the end of the term for the ex- 
change of one or two grammar recitations, or ex- 
aminations in geography, for a little practical 
knowledge of what lives and moves and has its 
being out of doors, and a few lungfuls of crisp 
June or October oxygen. 

Your own ignorance, if that is what you do own 
on these matters. will the better enable you to 
study with your pupils; and next to instruction 
from the most gifted master, nothing is more in- 
spiring than such friendly companionship in learn- 
ing. As for failing to interest your pupils, remem- 
ber that a taste for the pure pleasures of natural 
science, like a taste for olives, must be cultivated 
by persistent tasting! Aiter one or two excursions, 
followed by a careful study of the specimens ob- 
tained, with the personal use of microcsope or blow- 
pipe, enthusiasm generally grows like purslane. 
You will find, too, that the Association will be a 
great help to you. We have now about fifty scien- 
tific specialists always ready to aid the members 
by answering inquiries, and by determining their 
specimens for them, free of cost, save postage. 

A boy in a grammar school in the uttermost parts 
of Dakota becomes interested in fishes. He finds 
the common varieties that he knows, and studies 
them. By and by he takes in his net or on his hook 
a stranger. He finds no account of him in the 
small zoology in the school library. The teacher 
cannot help him. He siudies the fish with his 
eyes, examines fins, and scales, and skeleton. Then 
he prepares a description as accurately as he can, 
perhaps aided in this by the teacher, and sends it, 
with a rude sketch, it may be, to one of the gentle- 
men who kindly assist our students. In a few days 
he receives a letter, giving him the name of his 
fish, and, what is better, the name of a book from 
which he can learn much more about fishes than 
from any volunie that ever before found its way 
into his village. How he is encouraged by this 
graceful sympathy! He hoards his earnings till 
the book is bought. He studies it by candlelight 
after the chores are done. He masters it and 
presents it to his little society, where it becomes 
the nucleus of a scientific library, which ten years 
from now may require a building to protect it. By 
the time this boy has finished school he knows 
more about the fish in the local waters than his 
parents or instructors, and he has become fired with 
ambition to go to some place where he can meet 
men who know enough to teach him more, He 
enters a college or higher scientific school, and 
becomes, before many years are gone, himself a 
specialist, ready, nay eager, to help other poor 
boys in other isolated places. This is no fancy 
sketch, but has been realized over and over again. 
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Off for the Philippines 


FF FOR the Philippines on a great 
CO steamship—a huge warehouse and hotel 

floating on the water. Hundreds of 
American workmen and Chinese coolies work 
night and day to prepare the boat for its long, 
long journey across the Pacific. Great der- 
ricks transfer freight from flat cars alorg the 
wharf through the great hatchways into the 
hold. Bands of Chinese coolies sweep, scrub, 
dust and paint. They wear queer caps, straight 
louse jackets, wide trousers, clattering slippers 
or wooden sandals. These workmen toil 
slowly and steadily. They live on simple plain 
food and seem to require little recreation. — It 
is amusing to see them run about the deck 
holding theirlong queues to keep them from 
Happing. 

All day long they unload cars of groceries, 
fruits and meats. Here comes a young coolie 
balancing a keg on his shoulder as he marches 
along the slippery deck to the storeroom. 
Suddenly the keg, with a mind of its own, falls. 
The bung loosens and a frolicing lot of olives 
come forth dancing and prancing, skipping 
and hopping like children at play. The cool- 
ies leave their work and scramble for the olives. 
Soon we hear the pitter-patter of the pits, like 
falling hail stones. 

About twenty-eight thousand tons of freight 
for Japan and China are fed into the enormous 
hold of the great ship. Sixty locomotives! 
Eight thousand bales of cotton! Nine thou- 
sand kegs of nails! Five miles of steel rails! 
Three hundred thousand sacks of flour! 

The giant engines begin to throb and the 
ship moves vut upon the bosom of Puget 
Sound. The hills, the dark pines, snow cov- 
ered mountain peaks, the deep blue sky and 
the deeper blue of the water make the most 
beautiful pictures. Then through the straits 
of Juan de Fuca to the Pacific. 

Among the passengers are a hundred or more 
tea drinking, rice eating Chinese, who spend 
most of their time playing strange games in 
their quarters at the stern. Some wear their 
native costumes, while others have cut their 
queues and wear American clothes. A band of 
jolly Japs—gymnasts and athletes—return to 
their homeland. 

Then we watch the ocean. How it changes 
hour by hour, day by day. The dull gray- 
green ocean, the laughing white-cap ocean, the 


*Mr. Marks was fortwo years Supervising teacher in the 
Philippines, ° 
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uiet. calm ocean, the howling, roaring ocean. 
But we sail on through all its moods and col- 
ors, passing through deep fogs, cold rains and 
snow storms. 

Our route moves gradually northward. We 
have reached latitude 51° 59’ and find it nec- 
essary to use woolens, overcoats, gloves and 
mufflers. In our cabins we are gine by 
two thick blankets and an electric heater. We 
soon learn that the Pacific is not so smooth as 
we thought for many of the passengers are sea- 
sick. Some report a whale, others a large 
shark, but we are sure of the sporting, flying 
fish, and the schools of frolicing dolphin. 

Nine days of travel westward, moving from 
later into earlier time; each morning our 
watches must be set back—we are gaining time. 
On Thursday we reach Meridian 180° W. In 
order to keep the calendar correct, we drop 
one day, passing from Thursday to Saturday. 

The captain reports Japan, and we all re- 
joice, for this means a break in the long jour- 
ney. Early in the morning we enter the wat- 
ers of Tokio Bay, stretching before us in dee 
blue and dark green with masses of iiiin-went 
sea weed floating on the surface. The air is 
misty and the deep-voiced whistle’ sounds warn- 
ing. The rising sun changes each ripple intoa 
splash of silver. When the mist curtain fades, 
we see the rocky slopes of fair Japan—the 
Island Kingdom, the Land of the Rising Sun. 
The sky deepens in color, the pale blue changes 
to a delicate yellow light pee see the sacred 
mountan of Japan, Fujiyama. A silent moun- 
tain monarch wearing a royal crown of pure 
white snow! The bay is alive with fishing craft, 
the native sampan boat propelled by a long 
curved oar at the stern, or wind-driven by odd 
four-sided sails. 

Soon the Japanese Government doctor boards 
the ship, for the passengers and crew must be 
examined. As our ship draws thirty-nine feet 
of water, we cannot be accomodated at the 
wharf and moor to the great iron buoy. 

The sampans almost surround us and pass- 
engers hasten to the shore to visit the strange, 
wonderful, beautiful picture-land of Japan. 
We no sooner reach the end of the pier than 
we are besieged by ‘“‘Riksha’’? men, lifting 
their bowl-like hats, bowing low and chat- 
tering like angry sparrows, ‘*Riksha! Riksha! 
Nice! Please!’ They follow at our heels un- 
til we are forced to select stout fellows that we 
take to be good runners. 





Soon we are dashing along at a great rate. 
All that we see of the runner is a large straw 
hat, a blue jacket that flaps in the wind, short 
white trousers and a pair of brown muscular 
legs, that work steadily as he kicks up the 
dust. One feels like a great baby drawn by a 
two-legged horse. We pay twenty sen, or ten 
cents in our money, for an hour’s ride on level 
roads. Where the land is hilly and the grades 
steep we pay a higher rate and oftentimes the 
service of an extra runner is needed. Would 
American young men play horse for ten cents 
an hour? 

Little children look like the Japanese dolls 
we see in our toy shops, with their shaven 
crowns and gay colored kimonas with big 
sleeves. The Japanese boys are very fond of 
kites and lanterns. There are beautiful parks 
with small dwarfed trees and ponds of gold 
fish and lilies. Peddlers cannot afford carts so 
they balance a bamboo pole across their shoul- 
ders, suspending boxes, globes, trays and _bas- 
kets by ropes or bands of split bamboo. 

Horses look like overgrown ponies of poor 
breed. They seem impatiently slow, lacking 
in spirit and animation. Goods are trans- 
a on long two-wheeled carts drawn by 

alf naked coolies who tug and pull until their 
dark skin is covered with beads of perspiraton. 
The Japanese have a sort of mit on their 
feet, for they wear straw and wooden sandals. 
When it rains everybody mounts high wooden 
sandals and carries an umbrella of waxed 
— covering a framework of bamboo. 
right colored awnings with strange signs 
and patterns hang before the shops. 

We visit shrines, temples, pron and thea- 
ters, farm houses and town dwellings, catch- 
ing sight of the every day life of + al inter- 
esting people. 

After a visit to Kobi and Nagasaki, we leave 
the land of the wistaria and cherry blossoms 
for China. . 

Great Chinese junks with huge bat wings 
creep about us. The waters are a muddy 
yellow, for the Yang Tyse Kiang river carries 
down vast quantities of mud that discolor the 
water. Soon we are off to Shanghai, a great 
trade center of the Chinese Empire. We 
board a steam launch to take a delightful 
twelve-mile trip up the Huang-poo, a tributary 
of the Yang rye, The valley is low, the 
river banks scarcely rising above the water, for 
we are in eastern China ina great plain built 
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from the waste of the mountainous material. 
We see the beautiful green of the rice and the 
wheat, the thatched roofed mud huts, the great 
straw-covered storehouses, water buffalo work- 
ing in the fields or splashing in the cool muddy 
waters, great junks—huge dragon-like boats 
with two ugly painted eyes, searching through 
the yellow waters, oe the black - weather- 


stained sails rigged with bamboo, like giant. 


wings. 

Now we arrive at Shanghai, to be met by a 
crowd of screaming, screeching Riksha coolies, 
more noisy than those 
we left in Japan. The . 
commercial city of 
Shanghai is modern in 
every way—a city of 
bankers and mer- 
chants, of great hotels 
and clubs. We are 
more interested in the 
old walled city, the 
real Chinese Shanghai, 
where a half million’ 
people learn nothing 
new and forget noth- 
ing old. e SS 
through this city’ of 
shops and dwellings, 
losing our way among 
its narrow streets and 
courts. There are 
booths and temples, 
mandarin’s _ palaces 
and tea gardens. 

Next we visit Hong 
Kong where we meet. 
the same fleets of sam- 
paus and junks. the 
same Riksha coolies. 

Hong Kong occupies 
a rocky hill that has 
been terraced, making beautiful streets and 
gardens. We ascend the peak—our highest 
point---and look down upon one of the most 
magnificent harbors in the world, filled with 
hundreds of ships that have come from every 
part of the globe. Then on to Manila. 

Now we enter Manila Bay, a_ beautiful 
stretch of blue water—on and on until we see 
Manila, the Pearl of the Orient, the capital of 
the Philippine Islands, stretching along the 
coast with its low-lying buildings. We cast 
anchor, the steam launches meet us, and we 
hasten to board them, eager to reach the shore, 
to set foot once more on soil ruled by Amer- 
icans. How glad we are to reach land. We 
travel up the Pasig river that empties into 
Manila Bay. There are numerous long boats, 
cascoes with bamboo platforms, and rounded 
adjustable roofs made of woven bamboo. In 





CASCOES IN THE PASIG, INTER-ISLAND BOATS 


many cases these cascoes are house boats, 
for whole families often live in them, mother, 
father und children. These are used for light- 
ers and are towed out to the big boats to re- 
ceive the freight. The sterns are often gaily 
decorated with fancy designs in colored paints. 
We see them everywhere, sometimes towed by 
tugs, sometimes moving slowly along by man- 
power. Two Filipinos stand on the bamboo side- 
platforms, and press with full weight at the 
shoulder against the long bamboo poles that 
reach the mud below. ‘They move from prow 





THE BRIDGE OF SPAIN 


to stern, thus forcing the cascoes forward. 

No bands of coolies await us screeching 
Riksha! for the climate is too warm and Fili- 
pinos do not care about playing horse. ‘There 
are many two-wheeled buggies,—always 
covered, to keep out the sunshine—drawn by 
a sturdy pony and driven by the cochero. 
Cochero means driver, but Americans prefer 
the Spanish word and it is used everywhere. 

We ride through the Escolta, the business 
street of Manila. Everywhere we see trolley 
cars and electric lights. We pass over the 
Bridge of Spain, - whose graceful arches span 
the Pasig. e get a splendid view of the old 
wall,—two and three-quarters miles long— 
that surrounds the city. We pass through the 
Isabella Gate, composed of brick, earth and 
soft stone. Brick faces the parapets and the 
walls are of stone. We visit the numerous 
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churches and various government buildings. 
We travel northward on the railway through 
sugar and rice lands to visit towns a hundred 
miles away, for we wish to get glimpses of 
real Filipino life. 

Everywhere bamboo, bamboo, bamboo! 
houses, beds, bridges and fences. Every 
Filipino learns to work in this most adapt- 
able material. The entire structure of the 
houses often consists entirely of bamboo. The 
native takes a long knife cailed a bolo. and 
entering a clump or stand of bamboo, by 
repeated blows fells 
the giantcane. After 
the foliage growth has 
been removed, the 
material is ready for 
use. The uprights are 
ae ag and set into 
1oles in the ground. 
The cross pieces that 
support the floor are 
then adjusted and tied 
into place by bands 
of rattan. 

In the meantime the 
roof is building on 
the ground. When its 
framework is finished 
it is elevated to its 


position above by 
means of bamboo 
oles. Split bamboo 


is now tied into place, 
strip by strip, with 
intervening spaces to 
form the floor. The 
bamboois split length- 
wise into two parts, 
which are often ar- 
ranged interlocking 
one another to make 
the walls; frequently the crushed bamboo is 
woven for floors ask adie Then the thatch- 
ing of the roof follows. 

Palm leaves folded about a piece of bamboo 
and sewed into place with rattan fibres answer 
fr shingles. They are tied into place, one 
overlapping the other. Doors, window shutters, 
step ladders, all of bamboo, are used to com- 
plete the construction. Constant repair is 
necessary and we therefore find a plentiful 
supply of bamboo piled beneath the house, 
which is raised from six to eight feet above 
the ground on account of the dampness during 
the rainy season. 

The Maestro or American teacher usually 
occupies one of the best houses in the town. 
Let us goand visit him. 

The house is built of carefully selected bam- 


(Continued on page 41) 























Physical Training IV.—Trunk Development 





TRUNK BENDING SIDEWAYS 


N EDITOR'S correspondence on such a sub- 
A ject as I have espoused is certainly amusing 

and productive of many valuable suggestions. 
Why you can hardly imagine the variety of subjects 
that the title ‘‘physical training’’ is considered to 
imply, and were I to add M. D. and Beauty Doctor 
to my name I should still be seeking titles for 
the information requested. However, I am only too 
glad to answer any such correspondence and can 
thank a liberal education for giving me the ability 
to do so. 

Physical Training is not the weird complex secret 
of a Sphinx or Temple of Delphi, as some of my 
to think, but merely the 
proper exercising of the muscular system to with- 
stand the mental strains of a trying age, and proper 
exercising, accompanied with the Hindoo faith in 
one’s ability to develop the latent power in him, 
This is the only secret of effective physical train- 
ing. Children of the present are required and do 
use so much cranial power when young, and have 
so much knowledge to assimilate when grown up, 
that there is litile time or energy left for physical 
development. However, if this development does 
not keep pace with the wonderful strides that learn- 
ing is taking during every decade, there will event- 
ually be produced a race of Lilliputians, or else 
skeletons of living geniuses such as we might 
picture on another planet. 

Let the physical training be simple yet effective. 
The breathing exercises and ‘‘set up’’ drills already 
described in these articles are essential and restful 
from the stilted school discipline. They should 
not, however, be considered as fundamental and 
solely necessary to the physical culture of the child 
or adult. These drills correspond nicely to the 
spelling taught during composition or dictation, 
which you will admit is helpful, yet needs to be 
accompanied and preceded by special lessons in 
spelling. The mere exercising of our muscles or 
organs for several times a day, or perhaps only a 
few times a week, is not going to properly develop 
them. Our cranial organs, if I may call the brains 
such, are being exercised on an average of fifteen 
hours a day steadily, and every day in the year! 
Why then should you not develop the muscular 
system—the support and feeder of the brain—at least 
for half an hour each morning and afternoon? 
Breathing exercises and ‘‘Set-Up’’ drills should 
punctuate the remainder of our busy day. 


interested readers seem 


Auxillary Muscles Should Not Be Overtaxed 


The auxillary or minor muscles, such as those of 
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Frederick Martin, 352 W. 56th Street, New York Cily, 
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the fiugers, wrist and feet, should not be dealt with 
too strenuously at first. Any excessive unusual ex- 
ercising of these weaker parts will easily tire them 
and the corresponding motor area of the brain 
without producing the desired beneficial results to 
the entire system. Teachers should therefore devote 





TRUNK STRETCHING 
TRUNK TWISTING AND STRETCHING 


TRUNK TWISTING AND STRETCHING WITH 
KNEE BENDING 





TRUNK TWISTING 


most of their energies to exercises using the larger 
muscles of the trunk and extremities. 

The following Trunk Exercises are very effective 
and strengthening. They are here grouped together 
but may be taken individually or collectively as 
the teacher may judge. The size and strength of 
the children should always be the gauge, not only 
in the amount of exercises taken but in the number 
of times any one exercise should be repeated. 
Mingle with these trunk movements the breathing 
exercises already given; also the leg, arm, and 
floor movements which will be described in subse- 
quent articles. 

Trunk Exercises 
I. Trunk Bending Forward 

This is the same movement as given with the 
breathing exercises. Raise the arms vertically for- 
ward above the head, then, bending from the waist, 
keeping the knees stiff, touch the floor or the tips 
of the toes. This exercise may be repeated sixteen 
times morning and afternoon and will produce a 
lengthening of the spinal column and body. 

II. Trunk Bending Sideways 

In this exercise the hands should be tightly 
clasped and pressed against the back of the head, 
then, on command, the trunk from the waist is bent 
over to the right as far as possible, then back to 
position. The same is done to the left; and finally 
the movement may be alternately continued from 
right to left without stopping, for sixteen counts. 
This movement is excellent for strengthening the 
mucsles of the diaphragm. 


III. Trunk Twisting 


In trunk twisting the hands are kept clasped be- 
hind the head, as in trunk bending sideways. At 
the first count, the upper part of the body is twisted 
to the right so that the head is facing at right angles 
to the feet. The body should be kept perfectly 
erect and the feet together. This exercise will 
strengthen the muscles of the back. Repeat it to 
the left sixteen times then alternately for the same 
count. 


IV. Trunk Stretching With Knees Bending 

Place the hands behind the head as before and, 
raising the right knee, bend the shoulders back- 
wards. This will need to be done slowly in order 
to keep the body’s equilibrium. Repeat this eight 
times and do the same with the left knee raised. 
The muscles of the chest and abdomen will be 
strengthened by this movement. 

V. Trunk Twisting and Stretching 

This exercise is a combination of Nos. 3 and 4, 
except for the knee bending. The hands are clasped 
behind the head. Then, to count, the children 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Children’s International State Founded 

Articles of agreement founding The Children’s 
International State, were signed in New York City, 
on April 3d, 1908, by Mr. Ernesto Nelson, Special 
Commissioner of Education and head of the 
National Educational Museum of the Argentine 
Reprblic; Professor Eiji Makiyama, Principal of 
the Model School of the Imperial Normal College 
of Japan; Mr. Wilson L. Gill, originator of the 
School City method of moral and civic training; 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, Editor of Normal In- 
structor, through which magazine an enormous 
number of teachers have become informed of the 
movement for child citizenship; and Mr. Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, Secretary of the American Patriotic 
League, which has fathered this movement from the 
beginning. Children who are and those’ who will 
become citizens of school cities and states in their 
countries, will be invited to become citizens of the 
new International State. 


This movement is founded on the constant prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule in private and public life, 
for it isan almost self-evident fact that without 
this foundation there can be no fully successful 
citizenship. It is also nearly self-evident that the 
success of this international movement among the 
school children of the entire world will mean the 
developing of such a spirit of personal and inter- 
national friendship as will effectually demand that 
all international difficulties shall be adjusted by 
peaceful means. 

The first well-developed School City was in New 
York in 1897. Its seeds blew to remote parts of the 
world, taking root in South America, Europe, Asia 
and Africa. The train of circumstances which led 
to the founding of the Children’s International State 
on April 3d, began last January, when Mr. Nelson 
and Mr. Makiyama wrote that they wished to co- 
operate more directly with the originator of the 
movement. The three entered into an agreement 
to invite the children of the Argentine Republic 
and of Japan to correspond with school citizens of 
the United States concerr’ag their civic activities 
and matters of personal and international friendship. 
This was presented to the school cities in Stamford, 
Connecticut. The young citizens responded with 
enthusiasm, electing Mr. Everett C. Willard, super- 
intendent of schools, their president, to lead in their 
undertaking. They were followed by school citizens 
of Port Washington, of Brooklyn, and of New York. 

All people, young and old, throughout the world 
are invited to co-operate in this movement. As 
there is no fund of money back of it, all who care 
to write for information are requested to enclose as 
much as ten cents to cover the cost of postage, etc., 
and address -The Children’s International State, 30 
East 20th St., New York City. 

On April 4th Professor Makiyama, havin> finished 
his three years’ mission to Europe anc  ~merica, 
started on his return journey to Japan, «here he 
will carry out his part of the program. Later in 
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April or May, Mr. Nelson will have completed his 
five years’ mission to the United States and will 
return to Argentina to carry out his program in 
South America. 

Pledge of Citizenship 

We, the New Citizens, Builders of the World of 
Tomorrow, wish to have our world at peace. We 
wish for all Eigse health, happiness and intelli- 
gence; good manners, good morals and good for- 
tune. We join hands, from land to land, and 
promise to do our best to serve the world, each in 
our own. village, town or city, each . in our own 
dear country, and all together in the Children’s 
International State. 

These sentiments were agreed upon by the foreign 
commissioners, but were clothed in this beautiful 
dress of words by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gillman, 
who suggested the design for our flag. 


Our Flag 

The flag of the Children’s International State is 
a large white globe in the center of a sky-blue field. 
These are the colors of the Argentine flag, and the 
design of the Japanese flag, except our white disc 
is larger in proportion than their red disc. It was 
made by Abbie, Mary Allis Patience and Constance 
Gill, in Germantown, Pennsylvania, in the third 
week of April, 1908, for Mr. Nelson to take home 
with him to South America. It is four feet wide 
and six feet long, and the white disc representing 
the World’is three feet in diameter. 


Our Badge and Certificate of Citizenship 

Our badge- and certificate are being designed by 
Mr. Charles Lamb of that famous old firm of artists, 
J. & R. Lamb & Co. As everything his hand 
touches turns into beauty, we can hope these two 
things will be ‘‘a joy forever.’’ These sentiments 
will be embodied: The earth bound together by 
citizenship; ‘‘Peace on earth, good will among 
men;’’ ‘‘The world is mine;’’ ‘‘ War shall cease;’’ 
‘*And a little child shall lead them.’’ 


Who May Become Citizens? 

Any person, young or old, may become a citizen 
of the Children’s International State, who will sub- 
scribe to the Pledge of Citizenship and will pay at 
least ten cents annually to help support the work 
of the State. Any citizen may receive a certificate 


of Citizenship who will send five one cent stamps — 


to cover cost of printing, potsage, etc., to The Chil- 





ERNESTO NELSON 


Special Commissioner of Education, Museum of Education, Buenos 
fie, Lupioe Regebic. One of the founders of the Children’s 





dren’s International State, 30 East 2oth Street, New 
York. 


School City Exchange. 


EDITOR’s NoTE: Every reader of Normal Instructor who 
has adopted the School City method of government in his or 
her schoolis earnestly urged to report name and address to 
Mr. Gill. You are also invited to senda report of your ex- 
perience in founding the School City in your schools and 
what it has accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such 
letters are sure to be of interest to other teachers and they 
will be published in this School City Exchange, Those of 
you who wish to ask questions concerning School City matters 
are invited to correspond with Mr, Gill. He willanswer your 
questions in this department. He has kindly consented to 
send personal replies when the request is accompanied by 
twenty-fivecents to pay for postage and clerical work. We 
have suggested this charge to Mr. Gill knowing how gener- 
ously he gives himself to the cause so closeto his heart and 
how severely his time, strength and resources are taxed in 
securing the advancement of this work to which he is devot- 
ing his life. Mr. Gill is constantly engaged in establishing 
School Cities throughout the country. ‘Teachers desiring to 
secure his services are invited to correspond with him and 
arrange terms. 

The following books have been prepared tohelp teach- 
ers to establish School Cities in their schools. 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents. This is the most help- 
ful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the School 
City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents. This 
is a good book to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00, This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Celluloid School City badges may be had from Mr, Gill. 
Those for officers are five cents each and those for citizens 
two cents each and postage. 

Orders for these books, badges and correspondence for this 
department should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L, Gill, 340 
West Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Would you advise organizing a School City in a rural 
school of only twenty Peas ranging in age from nine to 
fourteen years ?—R. H., Texas. 

Yes I should do so. So far as ages and members 
are concerned, I think it desirable to use the 
method with very small as well as large children 
in every family, however many or few there may 
be. Much more do I think it should be used in 
every school, 

In my high school department are eighteen pupils averag- 
ing seventeen years of age. They are orderly and studious to 
an exceptional degree. I could not wish them to be better in 
these respects, yet they want to organize themselves into a 
School City, What do you advise me to do ?—J. P. , Maine. 

I should by all means organize ihem into a 
School City. They will thereby get good civic 
knowledge and practice. Each other room in the 
school, I should organize as a Scliool City, and 
request the high school pupils to give as much aid 
as possible in interesting the younger pupils and 
helping them maintain their enthusiasm. This will 
not only be a good service to the community, but 
pedagogically it will be of great value to the high 
school pupils themselves. I should organize the 
several rooms into one School State. 

Iam teaching in a country school of 27 pupils. It is not 
well graded and I have everything to teach from the first to 
the eighth grade, so you see I have very little time to devote 
to government, I have taught six years, but this is my first 
year here. I wish to do the very best I can for the children 
intrusted to my care and guidance. Is my schvol large 
enough to be a School City? Is your liltle book, ‘The School 
Republic” ths thing I need to help me organize my pupils? 
I have read a great deal lately about the “School ar but I 
think Ido not thoroughly understand the term.— = ™ 
Oregon. 

Your school is large enough. If you will help 
the children to be enthusiastic to cooperate with the 
school citizens everywhere for the good of the 
whole world, they will save you much trouble and 
much time. You and they must realize that there 
can be no fully loyal and successful citizenship 
except it is based on the practice of the Golden 
Rule. If you and they be filled with the spirit of 
helpful service, you will be able to use the Lan- 
casterian method of teaching, and thus enable you 
to have several good assistant teachers among your 
own pupils. You can let the children each week 
vote for assistant teachers. Those elected will real- 
ize that a great honor has been given them. It is 
an immense value to a child to learn to teach the 
good things which he has learned. ‘‘The School 
Republic’’ is the best help I knew how to construct 
when it was written. I hope to revise it before 
long. The term ‘‘School City’’ was agreed upon 
in a conversation with Dr. Josiah Strong, in 1897. 
Now we have School Villages, Towns, Cities, States 
and at last ‘‘The Children’s International State,’’ 
but the term ‘‘School City’’ is generic, for the 
whole system or method. 

I am teaching in a coal-kiln district, where the atmosphere 
is one of rudeness and lack of culture. I have about forty 
pupils, most of them small. Do you think the School City 
could be successful here ?—A. G. B., Pennsylvania. 

Yes indeed, you can use the method under those 
conditions, with much better success than you can 
get without it. 
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HISTORY DEPARTMENT 


The Course of Study for History in 
the Grades 


By Sara M. Riggs 
Professor of History, lowa State Normal School 


‘‘New occasions teach new duties; time makes 


ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.’’ 

The object of this paper is not to dictate 
just what shall be done in the grades, but 
rather to suggest the possible opportunities 
for a better and more comprehensive founda- 
tion for the history work of the secondary 
school, as well as a plan for a course of study 
that will give a basis for more ‘complete _liv- 
ing’’—now regarded as the end of education 
—to the pupil who may never study beyond 
the years devoted to the elementary school. 

It will be taken for granted that the value 
of history in the common school curriculum is 
recognized. That it opens to the child the 
reality of the world in which he lives and 
makes him more clearly conscious of what he 
is himself, that it makes a direct appeal to 
the interests which the pupil already possesses 
and therefore furnishes him a delight as great, 
perhaps, as that derived from fiction, that it 
imay be a means of inculcating moral lessons, 
that if rightly considered it will develop an 
enlightened patriotism, that it trains the pupil 
in the exercise of judgment and imagination 
as well as memory, that it furnishes a constant 
— in the use of buoks, that, in fact, it 

rings within the reach of the learner the 
pleasures born of human interests,—all these 
are truths now so thoroughly recognized by 
those who have ever given the subject serious 
consideration that it seems unnecessary to 
amplify more fully. 

he main question then for our considera- 
tion is this,--how much and what kind of 
history shall be taught in the elementary 
school? Soas far as practice is concerned 
there is a great variety both as to material and 
method. * the majority of our elementary 
schools the programs at present show that 
United States history only is taught, the work 
being given usually in the seventh and eighth 
grades. There are many objections to this 
exclusive study of United States history. It 
lacks breadth and comprehensiveness; it gives 
the pupil a narrow and circumscribed view of 
history, because it is history detached from its 
natural foundation, European history. It is 
manifestly impossible to get the full meanin 
of our own history without some knowledge o 
the sources of our national institutions, many 
of which can alone be found in the European 
nations whose people laid the foundations of 
our national life. It can not be urged, of 
course, that pupils in the elementary school 
should have a full meaning of our national 
development, but it may be urged that they 
should come in touch with the most vital 
meanings of that development. 


To broaden the course of study to include 
some phases of European history may, to the 
mind of the teacher already concerned about 
the overcrowded curriculum for the grades, 
seem impossible, if thoroughness is to be 
secured. It is surely wise to be careful and 
conservative in suggesting more subjects for 
the grades, but can not this cry of ‘‘over- 
crowded courses’’ be stifled by a closer organi- 
zation of the matter that children can compre- 
hend and should be studying? Instead of 
some phases of work now done under the im- 

ression that the object of education is to fur- 
nish the child with facts that he may use in 
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the future but which can have no bearing on 
what he is now doing, would it not be better 
to select from the wide range of truth those 
essentials most conducive toward producing 
mental power and those best edhted 4s stimu- 
late action? Our work to be effective must 
always find its origin and outcome in some 
demand for action. 

If we accept as a fundamental proposition 
that all our work in history must be grounded 
on the present needs and interests of our 

upils, we may draw from the whole field of 
ey er truth that which will help the child 
at any age. The heroic deed, methods of skill 
in industry or art, action in accordance with 
principle—in fact, everything of value, whether 
it be of our country and time,. or another 
country and time, will serve the purpose. We 
need only ask, does the pupil need the particu- 
lar truth at this time? 

There are lessons and interests for the child 
in every period of history. Who does not 
recall with pleasure the beautiful stories of 
Greek literature told us in our childhood, the 
pictures of the age of chivalry—the medieval 


knight in his armor, the tournament, the 
castle,--the curious customs of that far-off 
time so distinct from our own; or what pupil 
is not delighted with the wonderful genius of 
Napoleon, the victories of Washington in war 
and seliseinailile, the struggles of Lincoln as 
a boy and youth and his final triumph in sav- 
ing the Union? These instances will only 

rove that our history work must arouse the 
child’s activities; it must appeal to his feel- 
ings, and cause reflection. he mere gaining 
of facts is not the end to be sought. The facts 
are valueless unless transmuted into thought 
and action. 

The suggestion here made, that history in 
the grades should include Eurpoean as well as 
United States history, is in line with the 
thought of the best educators of the present 
time. Various plans already worked out will 
be presented to bring out the trend of modern 
thought. The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve for Rural Schools provides 
the following arrangement :—The subject is to 
be taught during each of four two-year periods. 
The work of the first three periods is made up 
of stories and biography; the fourth period is, 
strictly speaking, truly history. Pupils from 
eleven to thirteen years of age are to iven 
work in two parts:—first, *‘selected epochs of 
European history”? with the main object of 
cultivating a ‘“‘love for historical reading ;”’ 
second, a course in United States history. 
This plan seems well adapted for the rural 
schools, and if carried out in the course of 
study prepared for such schools would give 
the pupils a fair appreciation of the history of 
the lands from which their ancestors came as 
well as that of our own nation. With our 
large foreign population, such a treatment is 
especially desirable in this country. 

‘The report of the Committee of Seven on the 
**Study of History in Schools,~’ while in the 
main confined to the discussion of the subject 
as taught in the secondary school, suggests in 
Appendix II, ‘**The Study of History below 
the Secondary Schools,”’ that the course in- 
clude a survey of European history before the 
study of United States history. e follow- 
ing are the reasons given for such arrange- 
ment: **That it gives a good basis for high 
school work, that the substitution of a brief 
course in European history for a portion of 
American history now taught will conduce to 
a better appreciation of the important facts in 
American history, that it gives an outlook’ in 
the world of history and literature to those 
who cannot complete a high school course, and 
thus gives them resources within themselves 
that must be of value in their future lives. It 
would also do sumething to make fruitful that 
which is now too often a barren waste—the 
curriculum of the primary and grammar 
grades. Its adoption would raise the educa- 
tional and professional qualifications of teach- 
ers, and through it something would be done 
to unify the subject of the curriculum, which 
is now too often vague and formless.”” 

The course is outlined as follows: 

Grade III.—Stories from the Iliad and the 

Odyssey, the Aeneid, the Sagas, the Nibe- 
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lungen Lied, the stories.of King Arthur, 

Roland, Hiawatha. 

Grade 1V.—Biographies of characters promi- 
nent in history. (About a dozen are given 
for each of the countries, —Greece, Rome. 
Germany, France, England, Northern 
Europe, Southern Europe. 

Grade V.—Greek and Rated History to 
800 A. D. 

Grade VI.—Medieval and Modern History 
from the close of the first period to the 

resent time. 

Grade VII.—English History. 
Grade VIII.—American History. 
Prof. Jas. A. James, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the American Historical Associa- 
tion on the teaching of history in the elemen- 
tary schools believes, that the time has come 
when history and civics should be given a place 
in the curricle of all schools from the first 
grade through the high school. The report of 
this committee has not appeared. It will in- 
clude suggestions for a course in accordance 
with the idea above stated, indicative of the 
greater importance now accorded to the value 
of history as a subject for the elementary 
school. 

Dr. Charles A. McMurry, author of **Special 
Method in Literature and History in the Com- 
mon Schools,”’ says, **To produce the right 
effect, American history should be taught 
through all the grades from the fourth to 
eighth, inclusive. Those epochs should be 
chosen each year which have most power over 
the thought and interests of chive, and 
which best fit their understanding.’’ He sug- 
gests for the fourth and fifth grades, pioneer 
history stories; for the sixth grade, the colonial 
epoch to the close of the last French and Indian 


. war; for the seventh grade, from the close of 


the French wars to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution; for the eighth grade, American his- 
tory since the adoption of the Constitution. 
Prof. Henry E. Bourne in his work ‘*The 
preg c. of History and Civics in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools,”’ suggests a more 
comprehensive scheme and one admirably 
adapted to the needs of pupils in the grades 


when consideration is given to the various con- 
ditions of the average pupil in the elementary 
school and the ends to be obtained in his edu- 
cation. Prof. Bourne aims to present such a 
program as will ‘better provide for those ele- 
ments of historical knowledge and those broader 
historical interests which the American pupil 
should attain during his school life’? than 
those suggested by the Madison Conference and 
Committee of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association. He therefore suggests 
that the program include the following: 

Grade V.—Biographical treatment of Amer- 
ican history. 

Grade VI.—Selected periods of European 
history. 

Grade VII.—American colonial history, 
taught as a part of the contemporary his- 
tory of England, with its European con- 
nections. 

Grade VIII.—American history since 1783, 
civics, and the growth of the great states 
of Europe since 1815. 

An elaboration of this program may be 
found in the work referred to above, chapter 
VII. 

While there is some variation in these plans, 
it will be seen that all practically agree on the 
continuance of the subject through the four 
upper grades at least, and that the trend of 
opinion, is clearly in the direction of broaden- 
ing the to include some phases of Euro- 

an history. 

The following references will be found help- 
ful to those who wish ‘to read more fully along 
the line of thought here suggested : 

Bourne’s **Teaching of History and Civics,” 
Chap. VII. 

Report of the Committee of Seven. 

McMurry’s *‘Special Method in History and 
Literature.” 

Kemp’s ‘* Method in History for the Grades.”’ 

Other papers of this series will present a 
discussion of the correlation of history and 
other subjects of the elementary school, methods 
for different grades, illustrative lessons, and 
other material which it is hoped may prove 
helpful to the teachers in the elementary school. 
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Champlain and the French in Canada 
By Sherman Williams 


The long struggle between the French and 
the English for the possession of America had 
an early beginning. At the outset the French 
were more in earnest than were the English, 
and especially more progressive than the Dutch, 
who at the outset were traders, with little 
thought of ever being more than that. The 
French came to build up a great new France, 
to mingle with the Indians and convert them 
to Christianity and engage them in trapping. 
The English came to Taplaes the Indians. 

It was early in the sixteenth century that 
France began to seriously turn her attention 
toward America with the intention of estab- 
lishing an empire there and antagonize her 
great rival, Spain. 

Spain denied France any right in ‘any part 
of America, claiming through discovery and 
the **bull’’ of Pope Alexander VI all of Amer- 
ica save a part of South America, which was 
conceded to Portugal. 

This claim the French king would not recog- 
nize as valid. He said he would “‘like to see 
the clause in Father Adam’s will in which he 
gave the whole world to Spain and Portugal.”” 

The first important movement of the French 
was the expedition of Verranzo. He crossed 
the Atlantic to a point in North Carolina, 
then skirted the coast as far north as New- 
foundland. He probably entered the Hudson 
River; he cditainly saw the river. Later, some 
French traders went up the river and estab- 
lished themselves just below Albany, but the 
te was abandoned before the coming of the 

utch. 

Cartier 


The first movement that pointed positively 
toward the occupation of Canada was the ex- 
pedition of Jacques Cartier in 1534. With 
two small vessels he crossed the ocean, sailed 
around the northern coast of Newfoundland, 
through the Straits of Belle Isle, and entered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. At Cape Caspe he 
took formal possession of the country in the 
name of France, by erecting a cross on which 
was carved the words, ‘* Long Live the King of 


(Continued on page 44) 


Dr. Talks of Food 


Pres. of Board of Health 


***What shall I eat?’ is the daily inquiry the 
physician is met with. I do not hesitate to 
say that in my judgment a large percentage of 
disease is caused by rly selected and im- 
properly prepared food. My personal ex- 
frag with the fully-cooked food, known as 

rape-Nuts, enables me to speak freely of its 
merits. 

**From overwork, I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, loss of 
sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment 
personally with the new food, which I used in 
conjunction with good rich cow’s milk. Ina 
short time after I commenced its use, the dis- 
agreeable symptoms disappeared, my heart’s 
action became steady rt normal, the func- 
tions of the stomach were properly carried out 
and I again slept as se and as well as 
in my youth. 

**T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, 
and no one can gainsay but that it has a most 
prominent place in a rational, scientific system 
of feeding. Any one who uses this food will 
soon be convinced uf the soundness of the prin- 
ciple upon which it is manufactured and ma 
thereby know the facts as to its true worth.” 
Read **The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
**There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, : 
true, and full of human interest. 

















Industrial Lessons——The Story of Silk 


The Silkworms and History 
T° the silk worms, busy little workers as 


they are, whose entire mission during life 

seems to be the spinning of the precious 
silken threads, we are indebted for all the silk 
that we have. We can trace the origin of the 
silkworm and its product back to China, to the 
reign of the third Emperor, Hoang-Ti, who 
pis at his queen, Li-Sing-Chi to examine the 
silk-worms and their cocoons. This she did 
by collecting many of the caterpillars and 
feeding them herself, so that she could watch 
their every movement. She saw them make 
their cocoons, which she gathered, and by 
various experiments discovered how to unravel 
the cocoon and make the silky threads into 

arments. All of this took «Ae at the ver 

canlehing of the seventeenth century, B. 
The queen was thereafter 
and up to the present day in 
China known as the **God- 
dess of Silkworms.’’ ‘The 
Chinese kept the secret from 
the rest of the world for 
nearly twenty centuries. ‘To 
the Persians they first gave 
the silk, but this people 
seemingly did not know from 
what it originated or how 
it was manufactured. 

History tells us that Aris- 
totle, undoubtedly, was the 
first European to discover 
the truth about the wrought 
silk that had fallen into his 
hands from Persia when 
Alexander’s victorious arm 
came home loaded down wit 
Persian spoils. For many 
years thereafter, the origin 
of silk was somewhat of a 
mystery among the civilized 
nations of Europe. Even up 
to the beginning of the sixth 
century after Christ, all the 
raw silk came from China. 

The Chinese did their best 
to keep the secret of the pro- 
duction of raw silk from not 
only Persia but from the civ- 
ilized nations of Europe. 
But in the middle of the 
sixth century A. D., the Em- 

ror of Persia succeeded by 
enw in getting @ number 
of monks to go to China and 
secure by stealth a number 
of silkworm eggs, which they 
succeeded in doing. From 
that time on the silk industry spread rapidly 
over all portions of southern Europe. hile 
silken fabric was now woven in considerable 
quantities throughout southern Europe, it was 
used mostly to clothe the nobility and wealthy 
classes. From China came the finest specimens, 
all of which were made in hand-looms and rich- 
ly embroidered. 

The industry started in America about the 
year, 1622, when James I, of England, sent a 
quantity of silkworm eggs and oem” trees 
to a number of Virginian planters. But his- 
tory informs us that the attempt was a failure. 
About twelve years afterwards, _ histor 
informs us that about eight pounds of raw sil 
was sent out from Georgia. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century an establishment for 
reeling silk was built at Savannah, and the 
quantity of reeled silk amounted in 1759, to 
over ten thousand pounds which was worth 
about seventy-five thousand dollars. 

From the South. the silk culture was carried 


By Elmer E. Beams 


to Connecticut, and for over three-fourths of a 
century this State of the northeast led all 
others in the quantity of silk produced. 

It was not long, however, before New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts became actively interested in 
the silk industry. During the dark days of 
the Revolutionary War, the industry was sus- 

nded, or really given up. The industry, 

Oowever, was veried. about the year, 1826. 
For a decade everything seemed to go well, 
but the high scale of wages in this country did 
not make the industry profitable. Those who 
‘eagge the silk could by working long 
ours during the season, which lasted about 
eight weeks, make about twenty-five cents a 
day. Such a state of affairs continued only 
for a short time. Groves of mulberry trees 





Coyyright by the Keystone Co. 
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were set out and the rearing of silkworms was 
begun on a large scale, prices advanced and 
the industry took on a new start, and from that 
time to this not only the production of raw 
silk but of wrought silk has figured largely 
in the wealth of our country. 


General Description of the Silkworm 


This wonderful little insect of which there 
are numerous species belonging to the genus 
Bombyz and other genera Bombycidae, lepidop- 
terous insects of the section popularly ren 
by the name Moth. 

This family of insects has a very short and 
rudimentary extension of the nose, or as scien- 
tifically known, proboscis, and they live only 
for a very short time in a perfect state and 
take but a very little food. e body is thick 
and hairy; the wings are very large and broad, 
either extending horizontally when at rest, or 
inclined like the sides of the roof of a building. 

One silkworm moth will lay about 300 to 


560 e These eggs are nearly round and 
when they are first laid are of a yellow hue, 
but soon turn darker. The females generally 
die very soon after laying their eggs and the 
males do not survive them much longer; a few 
races produce two, sume three generations. 


Culture of Silkworms 


These eggs are very small, not much larger 
than a pin’s head, and are not attached to- 
gether but fastened to the surface on which 
they are laid by a sticky substance, which, 
when dry, becomes silky. In the wild state, 
the eggs are deposited in summer on the leaves 
of the mulberry tree, but in the silk culture 
industry the moths are placed on thin sheets 
of paper or muslin, on which they deposit 
their eggs. a are deposited evenly, side 

y side; if in a pile the lit- 
tle worms when hatched could 
not escape. 

To hatch these eggs, ar- 
tificially, they are put in a 
room heated to a tempera- 
ture about 80° Fahrenheit. 
This room must be kept ver 
clean and well ventilated. 
In about two weeks, the 
young appear. These young 
caterpillars are then covered 
over carefully with sheets of 
thin paper or loosely woven 
muslin, over which are scat- 
tered a generous supply of 

' finely chopped young mul- 

berry leaves. It 1s not long 
before these young caterpil- 
lars make their way through 
the openings of the paper or 
the meshes of the muslin and 
begin to feed upon the 
chopped mulberry _ leaves. 
The noise of the many cater- 
pillars eating all at once re- 
sembles the sound of _patter- 
ing rain. When first hatched 
from the eggs, the caterpil- 
lars are about black and are 
not over one-fuurth of an 
inch in length. 

The life of the caterpillar 
is from six to seven weeks 

. and during this period the 
worm generally casts its skin 
four times. The silk-worm 
moth really exists in four 
states—egg, larva, chrysalis, 
and adult. 

When the caterpillar 
makes the fourth cast of the skin it is about 
two inches long, and about two weeks there- 
after it has attained its full growth of about 
three inches. The eo gg head is very 
large in comparison to the other parts of its 
body. On the upper part of the last segment 
of its body is found a horn-like process. Be- 
fore each casting of its skin the caterpillar be- 
comes lethargic, and ceases to eat, whereas at 
all other times it is very voracious. About the 
time the skin is ready to be cast off it bursts 
open at the forepart, and the caterpillar then, 
by considerable writhing of its y, without 
moving from the spot, thrusts the skin back- 
ward. 

The worm grows very rapidly while the new 
skin is still soft. The body of the caterpillar 
consists of a whole dozen segments, with six 
fore legs and ten legs on the hind parts of the 
body, and these legs are provided with hooks. 

The caterpillar has a very large mouth with 
powerful jaws. 


After casting its skin for the __ 
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last time, the caterpillar becomes languid, will 
not eat any more and begins the preparation 
for spinning its cocoon. 


The Cocoon 


If not interfered with, the caterpillar will 
fasten or sew two leaves together and spin its 
cocoon between them, but in the silk cutlure 
industry the caterpillars are usually placed in 
racks containing small apartments or cells, 
to the sides of which the cocoons are fastened. 

The silk-producing organs of the caterpillar 
are two large glands containing a sticky fluid, 
which extend along nearly the entire length of 
the body, and end in two spinnerets or open- 
ings in the lower jaw. These glands become 
very much enlarged at the time that the 
change to the Pg or pupa state is about 
to take place. hese openings each have two 
apertures, and as the fluid issues from these 
in tiny streams and comes in contact with the 
air it hardens into a strong silken thread. 
If we should examine one of these threads 
under a ghee microscope, we would find it 
composed of two strands, lying side by side. 
These two strands are produced as they issue 
from the spinnerets, uniting as they come in 
contact and thus forming one thread. 

It takes on an average about five days to 
spin a cocoon, which is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. While at work spinning the 
cocoon, the caterpillar attaches itself to the 
support by its five pairs of hind legs and places 
the thread by the movement of its head from 
point to point. The average length of a thread 
ina perfect cocoon is from 800 to 1000 yards. 

If not disturbed, or left to themselves in a 
temperature of about 80°, the cocoons would 
hatch in about twenty days, but those from 
which silk is ebtained are not allowed to hatch 
out. To prevent this the cocoons are placed in a 
moderately hot oven or in warm water, which 
destroys the life of the pupa. It takes about 
twelve pounds of cocoons to yield one pound 
of raw silk, and one ounce of the silkworm’s 
eggs will produce on an average about one 
hundred pounds of cocoons. 

Tocarry on the cultivation 
of silk successfully health 
mulberry trees are required, 
the white mulberry being the 
best for the purpose. 


Diseases of the Silkworm 


The silkworm is not im- 
mune from disease, but, on 
the contrary, is liable to var- 
ious diseases, particularly to 
*Silkworm-rot,’? or ‘*Mus- 
cardine,’? and ‘*Pebrine.”’ 
The latter disease caused 
from 1853 to 1866 «a loss to 
France and Italy of about 
$600,000,000. ‘This disease 
manifests itself by dark spots 
on the skin of the larvae; the 
worms appear to be weak and 
sick—the cocoon being soft 
and loose. This disease is 
hereditary. The Pasteur’s 
cure will stamp out the dis- 
ease if taken in time. It 
consists in examining micro- 
scopically the pupae, and 
destroying all specimens in 
Which diseased chrysalids are 
found; the moths, too, are 
exainined _ microscopically, 
before coupling. 


Manufacture 


The first steps in the man- 
ufacturing of silk is the un- 
Winding of the ‘cocoons and 


the reeling of the silk. To 


° ee 


do this, the cocoons are placed in shallow pans 
containing hot water. This hot water softens 
and somewhut loosens the gummy matter of the 
cocoons. 

The next step is to conduct the ends of the 
filaments to large reels moved by machinery. 
Four or five cocoons are reeled off together, 
the threads being united by means of the gum, 
forming a single thread. The outside fiber 
being coarser than the inside, is taken off 
separately. The silk that is —— is called 
the raw silk of commerce. Before the raw silk 
can be woven into cloth it must go through 
the operation called throwing. This is a 
special trade by itself, but is usually done by 
machinery in large mills. This process con- 
sists of spinning, twisting, and reeling. 
Previous to this step the raw silk is given a 
thorough washing and then wound on bobbins; 
When placed in the throwing machine, it is 
unwound from the bobbins and twisted by 
the revolving of **a flyer,’’ and then wound on 
a reel. To get the proper twist in the silk 
the operator varies the relative velocities of 
the flyer and reel. The silk produced by this 
operation is called ‘‘singles’” and is used in 
the manufacture of common or plain silks and 
ribbons. 

The next step in the manufacture is called 
**doubling,’’ which consists of twisting two or 
more of these threads on one bobbin. This is 
also dune in a throwing machine and the 
product is called *‘tram silk,”’ used for the 
weft of richer silk cloth and velvets. If we 
twist together two or more of the threads of 
tram silk, we have what is called *‘organzine,”’ 
which isakind of silk thread used for the 
warp of rich fabrics. 

In tram silk the threads are all twisted in 
one direction, but in organzine the threads 
are twisted in opposite directions to the twist 
of the strands, similar to a cable or rope. 
The silk while in this condition is called 
**hard,’? on account of the gum, which is, 
however, gotten rid of by careful boiling. 

We weave silk on looms similar to those 
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used in weaving wool or cotton. In our coun- 
try we employ power looms wholly, but in 
some parts of Europe many hand-looms are 
used. ‘The Chinese use hand-looms exclusively. 

The silk production of the world amounts 
on an average to about 25,000,000 pounds 
yearly, but the annual output is subject to 
great variations. 

The manufacture of sewing silk is really a 
continuation of the throwing process. This 
branch of the silk industry is confined to our 
country and it has become one of great im- 

rtance, the Corticelli Silk Mills, of 

lorence, Mass., which started in 1838, being 
the leaders in that line. 

The manufacture of waste silk has become 
a leading industry. Only about seventy per 
cent of the silk on a cocoon can be wound on to 
any reel. The other thirty per cent, together 
with the outside coarse fiber and the silk 
which is procured,from poor cocoons, and those 
from which the moths have been allowed to 
escape, make up the waste.. This is subjected to 
various processes, such as cleansing by a 
thorough washing, combing, and spinning. 
Now it forms the spun silk of commerce, which 
is largely used for silk yarn and for the woof 
in some silk fabrics. 


: The Leading Countries 


The leading countries of the world in the 

roduction of raw silk are China, Japan, 
taly, and France, and the leading countries 
in its manufacture are France, the United 
States, Germany, and Switzerland. 

In the manufacturing- of silken fabrics, 
France occupies the first position among the 
nations. bout 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 
pounds of raw silk are manufactured into 
various fabrics in France, annually. Lyons 
is the center of the trade, and if we include 
the surrounding regions, employment is given 
to about 125,000 looms, 25,000 of which are 
power looms. 

The people of our country use mote silk 
than any other people of the warld. We im- 
port a great deal, but the 
largest quantity is manufac- 
tured in thiscountry. We 
have not been as sucessful in 
growing silk here as we have 
been in the manufacturing of 
the same. Our silk is gen- 
erally imported in skeins, as 
it is wound from the cocoons. 
About ninety per cent of the 
silk manufactured in this 
country is made in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut. Paterson, N. J., is 
the principal seat of the silk 
industry in the United States. 
It is often called the Lyons 
of America. The annual 
output of silk manufactories 
in the United States reach 
nearly $108,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

Artificial Silk 

Artificial silk is a produc- 
tion having nearly the same 
chemical composition as pure 
silk. To manufacture this 
substance cotton is carded 
into wadding, which is soaked 
in a mixure of fifteen parts 
nitric acid to eighty-five 
parts sulphuric acid; then 
the substance is subjected to 
a strong pressure to remove 
all traces of the acid, after 
which it is dissolved in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether, 
thus forming what is called 


(Continued on page 47) 





















‘*A peasant, born where I could hear 
the birds 

In early morning sing their praise to 
God, 

And see the world awake 
work 

While still the dewdrops glistened on 
the grass; 

Yes, born to keep in contact with the 
soil. 

To earn my daily bread with sweat of 
brow 

And feel the dark, sad mysteries of 
life 

When the long shadows steal across 
the plain. 


and at its 


—William W. Locke. 


In a simple peasant home on the ex- 
treme nortliwest coast of France, in 
the little hamlet of Gruchy, near 
Greville, lived the boy who became 
the great artist, Millet. 

He was the second of a family of 
nine children. The oldest child was 
his sister Emilie, who was always es- 
pecially dear to him. The father and 
mother were obliged to work early and 
late in the stony fieldsto earn a living 
for their large family. So the kind 
old grandmother, who lived with them 
cared for the little ones. She was a 
very religious woman. From her and 
his great-uncle, who was a_ priest, 
little Francois learned a great deal of 
the Bible. Millet said that one of the 
first things he remembered was his 
grandmother saying, ‘‘ Wake up little 
Francois, the little birds have long 
been singing the glory of ‘eur good 
God.’’ , 

At school, while the other children 
were studying, Millet spent most of his time draw- 
ing pictures. He found number work hard and 
never got beyond addition. The village priest was 
interested in him and offered to teach him Latin. 
So Millet read Virgil and the Latin poets, and 
these greatly influenced his life work. 

He would sit for hours during the severe storms 
which visit the coast near his home, listening to 
the thunder and watching the waves dashing high 
upon the coast. Millet'sfather was a great lover of 
nature. As they worked together he would often 
call his son’s attention to the beauty of the grass 
and the trees, or to the glory of the sunset. 

Millet could not study long, for as the eldest boy 
in a large family he was obliged to help his father 
But he read eagerly the 
And he read and 


and mother in the fields. 
few books he could get hold of. 
re-read the Bible and Virgil. 
Probably the first drawing he attempted was copy- 
ing the old engravings in the famiiy Bible. Later, 
while his father took his noonday rest, Millet often 
sketched the garden or the sheep and cattle feeding 
in the pasture, as he saw them from the window. 
Not until Millet was about eighteen did he de- 
cide to be an artist. Then one day, on his way 
home from church, he saw an old peasant going 
slowly home, and picking up a piece of charcoal he 
drew upon the wall a lfkeness of the old man. His 
father was much interested in the picture and, after 
consulting tiie family, said, ‘‘My dear Francois, I 
should like to have sent you long ago to learn the 
trade of painter, which people say is sucha fine 
thing, but it was impossible. You are the eldest 
of my boys and I could not do without you, but 
now that your brothers are growing up, I will no 
longer hinder you from learning what you are so 
anxious to know. You may take some of your 
drawings and we will go tu au artist in Cherbourg, 
and let him judge from them if you have talent 
enough to warrant your choosing this as your ilfe 


work.’’ 
M. Mouchel, the Cherbourg artist, could hardly 
believe that the boy had made the drawings. He 





Millet the Peasant Painter 


By Harriet G. Brown 
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agreed at once to take Francois as his pupil. 

A few months later Millet’s father died, and 
Millet planned to give up his art and care for the 
family. But the people of Cherbourg, as well as 
his mother and grandmother, urged himto con- 
tinue his studies. So he returned to Cherbourg, to 
the studio of Langlois. He becameacquainted with 
M. Feuardent, a librarian, who introduced him to 
the world of books. 

At the suggestion of Langlois, his teacher, an 
annuity of two hundred dollars was raised to pay 
his expenses in Paris until he had finished his ed- 
ucation, This seemed a great thing, not only to 
Millet but to the whole village, and Millet decided 
to make the most of it. : 

He reached Paris on a snowy evening in January. 
The fog, the noise and the throng of people bewild- 
ered him and made him homesick. But he had no 
thouglit of turning back. He first worked in the 
studio of Paul Delaroche. The students called 
him ‘‘the man of the woods,’’ and the teacher did 
not care for the strong, independent spirit of his 
work. On one of his visits home he was tempted 
to settie in Cherbourg, but his paintings were not 
popular there. He tried portrait painting, and was 
often even obliged to paint signs for stores to earn 
the money necessary for his daily bread. 

One young lady whose portrait he painted fell 
in love with him and married him. A little later 
he returned to Paris and after living there two 
years, his wife, who was always delicate, died. 
Some time after this, when on a visit to the coun- 
try, Millet married again and returned to Paris. 

As the years slipped by his family grew larger, 
and the dark days of ‘the Revolution drew near. 
That was a hard iime for artists. Often Millet sold 
paintings for food or clothing. Once a painting 
was exchanged for a bed and six drawings for a 
pair of shoes. Though they often suffered from 
hunger and cold neither Millet nor his wife com- 
plained. 

Millet’s life was one of incessant work, so it was 
the worker who appealed to him and furnished the 





theme of most of his paintings. In 
the latter part of his life he represented 
almost entirely the home, the father 
mother and child, and the work and 
love that furnished it. He often spent 
a day wandering over the fields, ob. 
serving everything. In the evening 
he would sit by the fire and dream, 
and the next day he would paint. 

A critic once asked him if he did 
not sometimes see yood-looking peas- 
ants. Millet answered, ‘‘No doubt; 
but beauty does not lie in the face. 
It lies in the harmony between man 
and his industry. When I paint a 
mother I try to make her beautiful by 
the mere look she gives her child.” . 
The rough, homely scenes of hard, un- 
tomantic toil were softened and beau- 
tified in Millet’s pictures. His men 
and women are all strong and are all 
doing something that has to be done. 

In the Revolution of 1848 ‘every 
Parisian was obliged to serve in tlie 
Civic Guard and to take his place in 
the defense of the Assembly. This, 
and the breaking out of the cholera 
in 1849, made Millet decide to leave 
Paris and go to Barbizon, a quaint 
little village on the western edge of 
the forest of Fontainbleau. 

Millet and his family walked all the 
way. He carried two little girls. His 
wife followed with the otiier children 
and the servant, who carsied a large 
basket of food. At first Millet liad 
only one room in a peasant’s house. 
Later he occupied the whole house 
which contained three rooms. A small garden be- 
longed to the place. Several of his pictures show 
us this garden. 

Millet lived here all the rest of his life, twenty- 
six years. He was happier here than in the city, 
and painted the scenes he loved. But his pictures 
sold slowly and for a small price. 

At last, at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, justice 
began to be done to Millet’s rustic art. He ex- 
hibited among other paintings ‘‘The Shepherdess 
with her Flock,’’ ‘‘The Sheep Shearer,’’ ‘‘ Death 
and the Wood-cutter,’’.‘‘The Gleaners,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Angelus.’’ 

During the dark days of the Franco-Prussian 
war little heed was paid to artists. When at last 
his country was at peace, Millet’s circumstances 
were much improved. Orders and customers were 
plenty. His pictures brought higher and higher 
prices. But his terrible struggles with poverty had 
worn out his body. ! 

In 1874, the French Minister gave him a generous 
order for some decurative work forthe Government. 
Millet worked on it as much as he could. But his 
cough kept growing worse, and he grew daily more 
and more feeble, until on the twentieth of January, 
1875, he passed away. With his death French Art 
suffered an irreparable loss. 


The Angelus 

This is the best loved of all of Millet’s paintings. 
It is a story without words. The whole picture is 
full of thought and feeling. Henry Drummond 
said that to him it spoke of, ‘‘The three greatest 
things in life,—love, work and worship.”’ 

The arching sky is a symbol of the ‘‘ All Father” 
who bends in love above man. The field, with its 
brown coloring stretching into the distance, lifts us 
from the narrowness of life to a broader outlook of 
the meaning of it all. In the foreground, the 
tilled field. the implements of toil, and the potatoes, 
the result of hard, unromantic work. In the dis- 
tance, dimly seen, the spire of the little village 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Paper Cutting for the Little Ones 


THE MAKING OF A DUTCH LANDSCAPE 


PATTERN OF THE DUTCH GIRL 


ing over the pages of a magazine. Sud- 
denly the figure of a little Dutch girl 
in an advertisement caught her eye. 

** Just what I want,’’ she said. ‘*The outline 
is good and there will be no face to draw,” 
and in a moment the page was taken from the 
magazine and Miss Jessie was cutting out the 
little Dutch girl. 

**I was just wondering what I would have for 

a lesson tomorrow, and here it is all ready for 
me.”’ 
Folding a piece of drawing paper, Miss 
Jessie quickly cut out five patterns of the 
Dutch girl, (for Miss Jessie had five rows of 
small boys and girls in her room, and the 
patterns were to be passed down each aisle. ) 


Min JESSIE sat before her desk idly turn- 
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MILL FOLDED READY FOR THE ARMS 


By Maude M. Grant 


*“I’ll try my lesson first and see how it 
works,’” and opening her desk, she took out 
her crayons. She began by tinting the little 
Dutch figure—the quaint cap,-a pale yellow; 
the waist, red; a checked apron, blue skirt, 
black stockings and yellow wooden shoes. 

**Now for the landscape,’”? und Miss Jessie 
took up a piece of drawing paper, six by nine 
inches. Placing this lengthwise before her, 
she lightly drew a line across the middle of 
the sheet. 

The upper half she colored a light blue for 
the sky, and about half an inch above the 
dividing line, she put in a streak of deep blue 
color for the *‘sea.”’ 

Placing her crayon about an inch and a half 
from the lower left hand corner, she drew a 
light slanting line up to the ‘‘sea.”’ 

At the left of this line, she colored it green, 














ARMS OF THE WIND MiLL 


with prim little red aud yellow striped tulips 
put in carefully hee and there. 

At the right of the slanting line, Miss Jessie 
painted it with light brown, orange and yellow 
all mixed together for the road. 

Then the black crayon, and on the sea at the 
left rode a sailboat in silhouette. The little 
Dutch paper doll was taken up and pasted 


- upon the road, where she appeared to be gazing 


at the sea. 

**The very companion piece to the wind- 
mill,’’ laughed Miss Jessie, as she looked at it 
critically. 

Miss Ainsworth from the next room had 
“happened in.’ ‘*‘What is the wind-mill?”’ 
she asked. 

**This,’’ said Miss Jessie handing her a 
picture. 

It was a piece of drawing paper, six by nine 
inches, placed lengthwise, and divided into 
halves,—the upper half being a brilliantly 
tinted red and orange sky,—the lower half all 
green. On this green was pasted a blue paper 
windmill. 

**How did you make the windmill?” asked 
Miss Ainsworth. 

**This way,”’ and Miss Jessie took a six-inch 





DUTCH CIRL COMPLETED 


square of blue paper and folded the left side 
over to the right side, making a crease in the 
middle. Opening this, she folded the left side 
over to the crease in the middle, then the right 
side to the middle. The two upper corners 
were folded to the middle crease in order to 
make a point. 

Miss Jessie picked up a two-inch square of 
white paper and folded the two diagonals. 
Opening this, she cut out small triangles at 
each side of the diagonals, and there were the 
cross arms for her windmill,—which she stuck 
to the blue mill with a dab of paste. 

Then with scissors she deftly cut a door in 
the mill. 

**Now,”’ said she, with a flourish of her 
scissors, ‘‘ Now you see how the mill is made.”’ 

And the next day, the long chalk tray in 
Miss Jessie’s room was ornamented with the 
quaint little Dutch landscapes, to which in 
some instances, *‘distance lent enchantment. ”’ 
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June Roses 
By Nellie R. Cameron 
(Drill and Song) 
DIRECTIONS 


CosTUME:—Loose white dresses, simply made, 
coming to the ankles. Dresses trimmed with tinsel 
fringe and clusters of. tiny red roses (real or 
artificial.) Wands, light crztain sticks (used in 
hems of paper shades.) These sticks may be wound 
with strips of white crepe tissue paper or ribbon 
and each end adorned with a cluster of tiny roses 
tied with a bow of the ribbon or crepe papcr. 

The music for the drill should be in four part 
time and should be distinctly marked. The motions 
lend themselves gracefully to triple beats. 


SYNOPSIS 


1. March to music to position on stage. 
2. First drill. 


3. Song. 
4. Closing drill and march. 


FIRST DRILL 


First position: Wands held horizontally, back of 
hand on top and wands even with the waist line. 

First movement: Wands dropped vertically to a 
horizontal line directly in front of knees. Move- 
ment made on first and third beat of first measure, 
returning to first position on second and fourth 
beats. 

Second measure same as first. 

Second movement (measures three and four): 
Wands held horizontally and pushed out directly in 
front on first and third beats, returning to first 
position on second and fourth beats. 

Third movement (fifth measure): Wands held 
horizontally and pushed high above head on first 
and third beats, returning to first position on second 
and fourth beat of measure. 

Sixth measure, same as third and fourth. 

Seventh and eighth measure, same as first measure. 

Repeat the entire eight measures. 


SONG—‘‘JUNE ROSES.’’ 


Spring has her apple blooms, 
Rosy and white; 

Blue are her violets, 
Dewy and bright, 

June has her roses, 

June has her roses 

Fair, fairest flower that grows— 

Hail, lovely rose! 


Fall has his painted leaves, 
Gold, red and brown, 

Ice gems doth Winter wear, 
Snow wreath for crown. 

June has her roses, 

June has her roses, 

Fair, fairest flower that grows— 

Hail, lovely rose! 


SECOND DRILL 


First position same as first position in first drill. 

First movement: Raise wand above head, but tip- 
ping it so as to point downward to the right. At 
the same time the body is turned slightly to the 
tight as a slight spring is given upward, poising the 
weight of it on the right tip-toe while the left foot 
1s carried over the right, touching the floor lightly 
with left toe. This movement is made twice in the 
first measure, namely on the first and third beats of 
the measure, returning to the first position on the 
second and fourth beats of the measure. The second 
measure is exactly like the first. 

Measures three and four are the reverse of the 
first and second measures, the wand being — to 
the left and the right foot carried over the left. 

‘Third movement (fifth measure). Wands raised 
high above head horizontally, turn to the right 
and whirl once on first and second beats. 

Fourth movement (fifth measure}. Wand siill 
Taised above head, bow low to audience on third 
and fourth beats, carrying left foot backward a step. 

Sixth measure, whirl to left bowing as betore. 


Seventh measure same as first measure. 
Eighth measure same as second measure. 
Repeat eight measures. 

March from stage to music. 


June Roses 


Neu R. CAMERON 


3 3 


1. Spring has her ap-ple blooms, Ros - y and white; 
2. Fall has his painted leaves, Gold, red and brown, 
(x) Se 8 


a P, 


Blue are her vio-o- lets, Dew-y and bright. 
Ice gems doth win-ter wear, Snow wreath for crown. 


3 < S.. 


? 


+ 
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June has her 
8 


ros-es, June has her ros - es, 


a 


Fair! fairest flow’r that grows, Hail! lovely rose. 
—_— 


* This accompaniment should be played during the drills to mark the 
time of the movemenis. 


A Band of Happy Helpers 
By Letitia Gofton 


SUGGESTIONS :—The following exercise may be 
sung or recited by ten children. It will add to the 
interest if each child acts out his part as he sings 
or recites it. 


We’re a band of Happy Helpers, for we’ve learnt 
this thing is true, 

Theré are many useful things at home for little ones 
to do. ' 

So we keep our eyes wide open, and with willing 
hands and feet, 

We thik what tiny folks can do to make kome 
bright and sweet. 


First Child— 

I am mother’s little Right Hand, for I’ve often 
heard her say, 

She could never do without me, for I help her 
every day. 

I wash the plates and dishes and I sweep the kitchen 
floor, 

I make the beds each morning and I dust the parlor 
o’er. 
Chorus—‘‘ We’re a band,’’ etc. 


Second Child— 

Do you want to know whol am? I am mother’s 
‘* Useful Man.’’ 

I just delight in serving her and helping all I can. 

So I chop the wood for kindling and I run the 
errands too, 

I fetch the water from the well and polish brass 
like new. 


Chorus—‘‘ We’re a band,’’ etc. 


Third Child— 
I’m daddy’s ‘‘ Little Comfort.’’: 
home I love 
To have his carpet-slippers a-warming by the stove, 
And early in the morning, before he goes away, 
I brush his coat and hat for him and wish him luck 
that day. 
Chorus—‘ We’re a band,’’ etc. 


Fourth Child— ; 
I’m daddy’s ‘‘ Handy Fellow.’’ When he wants me 
I am there, 
I have the right tool ready when there’s aught that 
needs repair. 
I water well the garden and I weed it ev’ry morn, 
The eggs I daily gather and I give the chickens 
corn. 
Chorus—‘‘ We’re a band,”’’ etc. 


Fifth Child— 

I’m baby’s Little Mother, for I warm her milk you 
see ; 

I often feed her also, as she lies upon my knee. 

I put her in her cradle. Should she wake and start 
to weep, 

I gently rock her to and fro and sing her off to 
sleep. 
Chorus— 
Rock a bye baby, on the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall. 
Down will come baby and cradle will fall.’’ 

Sixth Child— 

I’m baby’s good Big Brother and I take him out 
each day 

In his little baby carriage. 
play. 

And mamma says when shie’s fretful, I possess the 
happy knack 

From her face the clouds to banish and to bring 
the sunshine back. 


Chorus—-‘‘ We’re a band,’’ etc. 


Seventh Child— 

I’m ‘‘Eyes and Hands’’ to grandmama, for when 
she cannot see, . 

*Tis I who thread her needles as I sit upon her knee. 

And when her wool wants winding, it is I who hold 
the skein, 

And if she’s lost her spectacles, I find them her 
again. 
Chorus—‘' We’re a band,’’ etc. 


Eighth Child— 
I’m grandma’s ‘‘ Entertainer,’’ for she loves to hear 
me read 


When he comes 


That I’m the horse I 
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About the Greeks and Romans, who were mighty 
men indeed, ‘ 
Of Jack the Giant Killer and of Tom the Piper’s 
son. ' 
She says she loves to hear me, soI read her ev’ry 
one. 
Chorus—‘‘ We’ re a band,”’’ etc. 
Ninth Child— 
I’m grandpapa’s ‘‘Wee Sunshine’’ and he’ll often 
smooth my hair 
And tell me how my mamma was once as small and 
fair. 
When we walk out together, I fetch his stick and 
we 
Go slowly, for I know he can not skip and run like 
me. 
Chorus—‘‘ We’re a band, etc. 
Tenth Child— 
I’m grandpa’s pal and partner, and it is my greatest 


joy 

To hear him tell me what he did when he was once 
a boy. 

So I run and carry for him and I pick up cheerfully 

What he lets drop. It hurts his back to stoop, 
mamma told me. 


Chorus—‘‘ We’re a band,”’ etc. 


Flag Day Exercise 
For June 14th 
By Jane A. Stewart 


[Have on the eet a frame on which a flag is 

stretched, the blue field, at the beginning, being 
entirely without stars, The flag may be of paper 
or cloth. ] 

(Enter thirteen pupils representing the thirteen 
States, headed by a tall girl representing Freedom 
and another representing Columbia. ) 

Freedom recites (holding aloft a starry banner) — 
‘*When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there!’’ 
Columbia (waves a flag)— 
Here is our flag in which Freedom 
‘*Mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light.’’ 
Freedom— 

The stars of glory which shine out on its deep 
blue field are signals of valor, and radiant tokens 
of each community of loyal, dauntless and true 
patriots who gave the nation its first prestige and 
pre-eminence among the free lands of the world. 

(The three pioneer states, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New jersey come forward in advance of the 
thirteen representing the original colonies. All 
thirteen then clasp hands.) 

Columbia— 

A star for every state and a state for every star! 
That is the rule of our beautiful flag. In our orig- 
inal loved ensign of union, the thirteen original 
handclasping states were represented by a circlet ot 
thirteen stars on the blue field. Afterwards, each 
acceding state was represented by an added star. 
Pennsylvania— 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, admitted 
to the Union in 1787, are first among the stars to 
appear on yonder field. Pennsylvania, first settled 
by Swedes in 1627 and in 1681 by English and Ger- 
man Friends, or Quakers, has become a great and 
mighty commonwealth, active in mining, and in- 
dustrial activities as well as in works of religion 
and philanthropy. Bright shines the star of Penn- 
svlvania and brighter may it shine! (Pins a star 
on the blue field of the flag in the frame.) 

New Jersey— 

The Dutch in 1614, the Swedes in 1627 and the 
English in 1664-75 were the founders of New Jersey. 
Owing to the enlightened benevolence of the 
Friends our state was honorably purchased from 
the natives. Free from stain is the glowing star of 
New Jersey! (Pins star on the circle in the blue 
field.) 

Delaware— 

The smallest state in the Union with the excep- 
tion of Rhode Island, Delaware has a proud history 
in industry, agriculture and general progress. As 
one of the original thirteen, its star (pins star on 
flag) is a radiant one. 

Columbia— 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina and 
Georgia were all admitted to the Union in 1788 and 
are also honored among the first thirteen stars on 
our star spangled banner. 

New Hampshire— 
The English and Scotch settlers organized the 


state of New Hampshire in 1776. The founders 
came from Hampshire, nae, in 1623. Thousands 
of emigrants have gone from our boundaries to 


- people the newer and more fertile western states. 


Steadfast and true is the light of New Hampshire’s 
star! (Pins star on flag.) : 
Massachusetts— 

Our state was discovered by the Cabots in 1497. 
Then Capt. John Smith paid us a visit in 1614. 
And the historic Mayflower landed the first white 
settlers in 1620. The war of the Revolution began 
in Massachusetts. And its light shines far asa 
leading state in politics, commerce, manulactures 
and education. (Pins star). 

Connecticut— 

When Connecticut’s star first shone on this field 
of blue (pins star) our state had already 200,000 
population and was a shining light in the young 
western world. 

New York— 

Hendrick Hudson took possession of the country 
on the river which bears his name for the Dutch, 
nearly two centuries before the State Constitution 
was adopted in 1777. One of the thirteen original 
states, New York’s star is one of the first magnitude 
now. (Pins star.) 

Maryland— 

Patriotism actuated the early settlers of Maryland, 
who took a prominent part in the Revolution, and it 
was organized as a state in 1776. Though not so 
big in extent as some of the other original states, 
its light in history shines resplendent. (Pins star.) 
Virginia— : 

The earliest settled, largest and most populous of 
the thirteen original states, Virginia inas been 
appropriately called the Mother of Presidents. 
Though her star was dimmed for a time, it shines 
again with renewed luster in the family of states. 
(Pins star.) 

South Carolina— 

South Carolina has a proud place among the early 
states, where her star beams brightly (pins star) as 
one of the foremost agricultural sections of the 
nation. 

Georgia— 

Georgia was colonized.in 1733, and is one of the 
biggest of the thirteen osiginal states, having an 
area of 58,000 square miles. Brave, true hearts beat 
in Georiga, where the people are strong in their 
convictions. Georgia’s star shines far. (Pins star.) 
North Carolina— 

North Carolina which came proudly into the 
Union in 1789, as one of the thirteen original states, 
has a splendid record of advance. (Pins star.) May 
her star never set! 

Rhode Island-- 

Last and least of the thirteen original states, 
Rhode Island has never been behind in patriotism 
and her star is a brilliant one in the country’s 
history. (Pins star.) 

(The thirteen states join hands in a circle, mov- 
ing slowly around as they sing, ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.’’) 

Freedom— 

These were the states that made the first flag—the 
flag of Washington—a memorable one in the his- 
tory of the world. With their stars as shinin 
signals in a circle on its field of blue, the new an 
original American banner of freedom was given to 
the world, as an ensign of the hopes of humanity. 
Columbia— 

The field has changed; the shining strand of the 
circle has given way to a glowing irridescent mass 
of many states clustered together in faith and hope, 
the stars symmetrically arranged and their order 
changed with each succeeding addition. 

(Enter a long line of eleven states ; each speaks 
and pins star.) 


Vermont— 

The Green Mountain state was proud to place its 
star next to the first thirteen on the field of biue, 
in I79I. 

Kentucky— 

A year after Vermont in 1792, the star of Ken- 
tucky cast its gleam of light upon the flag. 
Tennessee— 

And then in 1796 Tennessee, ‘‘Crooked River,’’ 
was received into the Union and a star was added 
for her. 

Ohio— 

Ohio’s star first shone on the flag in 1803. 
Louisiana— 

Next came Louisiana in 1812. 

Indiana— 

Indiana came on in 1816. 
Mississippi— 

It was in 1817 that Mississippi’s star appeared 
upon the flag. 


Ilinois— 

The next year, 1818, welcomed [linois. 
Alabama— 

Another state from the South was admitted in 
1819, when Alabamia’s star appeared. 

Maine— 

Then Maine followed. That was in 1820. 
Missouri— 

Missouri was received in 1821 making twenty-four 
stars on the flag. 

Columbia— 

It was in 1812 that a committee appointed by 
Congress decided upon a permanent design for the 
American flag. The result was that the original 
thirteen stripes, which had been changed in 1795, 
were restored, the stars being arranged on the blue 
field in the form of a square, with one star for each 
state. In 1818, this plan was formally adopted by 
Congress, and the flag with its thirteen stripes and 
its stars, corresponding in number to the states in 


the Union, became, as it still is, the established 
emblem of the nation. 
Freedom— 


I remember the flag as it appeared from 1795 to 
1818. The war of 1812 was fought under that flag. 
There were fifteen stripes, alternate red and white, 
and fifteen stars occupied the blue field, ten in a 
circle and five at equal distances apart, outside the 
circle. 

Columbia— 

By its act of 1818, the United States Congress 
decided the matter for all time. So long as the 
United States exists, the flag will remain in its 
present form, except that new stars will be dis- 
played as the new states come in. It will forever 
be an illustration and a symbol of the origin of the 
nation from the thirteen colonies, and its growth 
into a Union of sovereign states. 

(Enter a group of twenty-one later states. 
pins star in turn.) 

Arkansas— 

In 1836, Arkansas became one of the United 

States. 
Michigan— 

Michigan’s star appeared in 1837. 
Florida— 

There were no more stars added until 1845, when 
Florida came into the Union. 

Texas— 

And a star for Texas was added the same year. 
Towa— 

Iowa came next in 1846. 

Wisconsin— 
Wisconsin put a star on in 1848. 


Each 


(Continued on next page) 





Fly to Pieces 
The Effect of Coffee on Highly Organized People 


‘*T have been a coffee user for years, and about 
two years ago got into a very serious condition of 
dyspepsia and indigestion. It seemed to me I 
would fly to pieces. I was so nervous that at the 
least noise I was distressed, and many times could 
not straighten myself up because of the pain. 

‘*My physician told me I must not eat any heavy 
or strong food and ordered a diet, giving me some 
medicine. I followed directions carefully, but 
kept on using coffee and did not get any better. 
Last winter my husband, who was away on business, 
had Postum Food Coffee served to him in the 
family where he boarded. He liked it 30 well 
that when he came home he brought some with 
him. We began using it and I found it most ex- 
cellent. While I drank it my stomach never 
bothered me in the least, and I got over my ner- 
ous troubles. When the Postum was all gone we 
returned to coffee, then my stomach began to hurt 
me as before and ‘the nervous conditions came on 
again. 

‘*That showed me exactly what was the cause of 
the whole trouble, so I quit drinking coffee alto- 
gether and kept on using Postum. The old troubles 
left again and I have never had any trouble since.’’ 
‘*There’s a Reason.’’? Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
Srom time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
Snll of human interest, 
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. brilliant sparkling group it makes! 





California— 

In 1850, 
California. 
Minnesota— 

Eight years passed; and then Minnesota’s star 
shone out in 1858. 

Oregon— 

Oregon added another in 1859. 
Kansas— ; 

Kansas was the thirty-fourth state to be repre- 
sented by a star on our flag. That was in 1861. 
West Virginia— 

Two years later in 1863, West Virginia’s star 
joined the others. 

Nevada— 

Nevada came next in 1864. 
Nebraska— 

Nebraska’s star was added in 1867. 


Colorado— 

The Centennial year, 1876, saw Colorado’s star in 
the group of states. 
North Dakota— 

1889 was the year in which North Dakota was 
admitted to the Union. 
South Dakota— 

The star of South Dakota was added that year 
also. ‘ 
Montana— 

So was that of Montana. 
Washington— 

And the star of Washington, too. 
Idaho— 

Idaho, ‘‘the gem of the mountains,’’ put her star 
on the flag in 1890. 

Wyoming— 

Wyoming, which means ‘‘ broad plains,’’ has been 
a state and has had a star since 1890, ‘too. 

Utah— 

In 1896, Utah was created a state, making forty- 
five stars on the flag. 
Columbia 

In 1895, the stars on the flag were arranged hor- 
izontally in six rows, the four middle rows having 
seven stars each; and the two others, eight each. 
With the advent of Utah, the arrangement was 
changed, making each alternate row eight stars 
and seven stars, or a total of forty-five,—the way it 
is today. 

Freedom — 

Now another state is to be added, dear Columbia. 
(Brings forward Oklahoma.) Oklahoma is the 
forty-sixth to join the Union; and her star, I am 
sure, will-shine as brightly as the other older states. 
Columbia— 

Welcome, Oklahoma, to the Union of states. We 
will now have four rows of stars with eight in each 


row, atid only two rows of seven stars. Whiata 
(Oklahoma 


the thirty-first star was added for 


adds her star.) 


Oklahoma— 

‘*Fine Country’’ is the meaning of ‘‘Oklahoma.’’ 
Our state is large, as big as New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont put together. The coming 
years will show what great deeds and noble. people 
will flourish on its fertile soil. Our star is a rising 
one! (Waves a flag.) 

Columbia (pointing to the frame) — 

‘There is the national fag! He must be cold 
indeed who can Jook upon its folds rippling in the 
breeze without pride of couniry. If he be in a 
foreign land, the flag is companionship and the 
country itself, with all its endearments. Who, as 
he sees it, can think of astate merely? Whose 
eye, once fastened upon its radiant trophies, can 
faii to recognize the image of the whole nation? 
* # * Its highest beauty is in what it symbolizes. 
It is because it represents all, that all gaze upon it 
with delight and reverence. ’’ 

Freedom (taking Columbia's hand) 

‘*Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angels’ hands to valor given ; 

- Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in Heaven!’’ 

(Exit procession, singing ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.’’) 


Classified List of June Recitations 
Selected by Annie Stevens Perkins 
Patriotic 
FLAG DAY 

Our Flag—Sangster, Intermediate. 


At the Front—-Sangster. Intermediate. 


The Returning—Sangster. Intermediate. ‘‘They 
march behind the tattered flag.’’ 

At the Fort—Sangster. Intermediate. 

The Flag—Larcom. Grammar. 

Freedom, Our Queen—Holmes, Intermediate. 


‘*Land where the banners wave last in the sun, 
Blazoned with star-clusters, many in one.’’ 
The Flower of Liberty—Holmes. Intermediate. 
‘*Then hail the Banner of the Free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty.’’ 

Union and Liberty—Holmes. Intermediate. 
‘*Flag of the heroes who left us their glory.”’ 

God Save the Flag—Holmes. Grammar. 

Hail, Columbia! 1798—Holmes. Grammar. 
Additional verses by this poet which may be sung 
to the well-known tune, as well as recited. 

The Name of Old Glory—J. W. Riley. 
mediate, 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. (JULY 4TH) 
Most of these selections can be used on Flag 


Inter-- 


ay. 
To J. L. Tennyson. Grammar. ‘‘Of old sat 
Freedom on the heights.’’ Six stanazs. 

With Trumpet and Drum—Field. Primary. 
‘With big tin trumpet and little red drum, 
Marching like soldiers, the children come.’’ 

The Drum—Field. Primary. ‘‘I'm a_ beautiful 

red, red drum, and I train with the soldier boys.’’ 


A Reasonable Celebration—Z. Cocke. Primary. 
Droll. 

A Young Patriot—Cocke. Primary. 

Our Country.—Whittier. Grammar. Read July 


4, 1883. 

Ode for the Fourth of July, 1876—Lowell. 
Grammar. 

The Ship of State—Longfellow. Grammar. 

Hymn. (Written July 4, 1864)—A. Cary. 
termediate. 

The Song of 1876—-Bayard Taylor. Intermediate. 

‘*Waken, voice of the land’s devotion, 
Spirit of freedom, awaken all.’’ 

Can be used on any patriotic occasion. 

Centennial Hymn—Bayard Taylor. 

The National Ode—Bayard Taylor. Grammar. 
Read July 4, 1876. Stanza 1:3 is especially useful 
for recitation. 

‘*Foreseen in the vision of sages, 
Foretold when the martys fled.’’ 

The Prisoner for Debt—Whittier. Grammar. A 

Fourth of July story. 


In- 


Vacation 


The Death ot June—Larcom. Grammar. 

Berrying Song—Larcom. Primary. : 

Happy Fields of Summer—Larcom. Prifhary. 

Swingiag.on.a Birch Tree—Larcom. Primary. 

Swing Away—Larcom. Primary. 

The Barn Window—Larcom. Grammar. Good 
recitation for a boy. 

At School-Close—Whittier. Grammar. 

Sweet Fern—Whittier. Grammar. 

The Barefoot Boy—Whittier. Intermediate. 

In School Days—Whittier. Intermediate. 

In the Swing—Eudora S. Bumstead. Primary. 

The Hay Loft—Rohert Louis Stevenson. Primary. 

Under the Willows—Lowell. Grammar. The 
first twenty lines make a fine June_ recitation. 
‘*June, dear June! Now God be praised for June.”’ 

The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell. Grammar. 
The well-known and most beautiful verses about 
June given in the prelude to Part 1, should be used 
each year. 

Al Fresco—Lowell. Grammar. 

The Swing—R. L. Stevenson. Intermediate. 

The Straw Parlor.—Field. Intermediate. Very 
good for close of school. The straw parlor is up 
under the rafters of the old barn. 

Gathering Blackberries—Phoebe Cary. 
mediate. 


Inter- 


Nature 
WATER, SEA, SHELL 


Break, Break, Break—Tennyson. Grammar. 

See What a Lovely Shell—Tennyson. Grammar. 

The Brook—Tennyson. Intermediate. 

The Streamlet from the Cliff—Lord Byron. 
Grammar. 

To a Little Brook.—Eugene Field. Primary 
- The Brook That Ran Into the Sea—Larcom. 
Primary. 

Friend Brook—Larcom. Grammar. 

Lo! the Spring Rain—Alice Cary. Inte.mdiate. 

‘*Drip-a-drop! drip! drop! 
A soft and soaking rain.’’ 

The Chambered Nautilus—Holmes. Grammar. 

Who Likes the Rain?—Clara Doty Bates. Primary. 

The Rainy Day—Longfellow. Intermediate. 

The Fountain—Lowell. Primary. This is used 
on White Ribbon Days. 

The Summer Shower—Thomas _Buchanan Read. 
Intermediate. ‘‘The beautiful bow bendeth over 
them all.’’ 

A Song of the Sea—Barry Cornwall. Intermediate. 


The Water-Bloom—Thaxter. Primary. A beau- 
tiful rainbow poem. : 
Summer Storm—Lowell. 


With a Seashell---Lowell. 


Grammar. 
Grammar. 


The Waterfall—Frank Dempster Sherman. Pri- 
mary. ‘‘Tinkle, tinkle! listen well!’’ 
The Brook—Longfellow. Grammar. A sonnet. 


Whither?—Longfeliow. Intermediate. ‘‘ Whither, 
O brooklet, Say !’’ 

To the River Charles—Longfellow. Intermediate. 

Rain in Summer—Longfellow, Intermediate. 

The Bridge—Longfellow. Intermediate. 

The Sea Hath its Pearls—Lonzfellow. Primary. 

The Secret of the Sea—Longfellow. Grammar. 

The Lighthouse. Longfellow. Grammar. Ex- 
cellent for recitation. 

The Brook and the Wave—Longfellow. 
mediate. 

The Sound of the Sea; A Summer Day by the 
Sea ; The Tides ;—sonnets by Longfellow. Grammar. 

To My Brooklet—Longfellow. Primary. 

The Tide Rises, The Tide Falls—Longfellow. 
Grammar. 

The Coastwise Lights—Rudyard Kipling. Gram- 
mar, 

Sea Drift—T. B. Aldrich. Grammar. ‘‘See 
where she stands upon the wet sands."’ 

The Wanderer—Eugene Field. Grammar. ‘‘Upon 
a mountain height I found a shell.’’ 

To a Sea Bird—Bret Harte. Grammar. 

When the Tide Comes In—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Grammar, 

The Waves—Bayard Taylor. 
dren are we of the restless sea.’’ 
able for a child. 

On the Sea—Bayard Taylor. 

Ocean—Whittier. Grammar. 

A Sea Song—Alice Cary. Primary. 

‘Make it sweet as sweet can be, 
And make it all about the sea.’’ 


INSECTS 


To a Butterfly—Wordsworth. Primary. 
The Grasshoppers’ Hop—Zitella Cocke. 
Butterflies—Cocke. Primary. 

Little Toilers—Cocke. Primary. 

‘*Little toilers in the sea, 

Day and night and century, 

Till upon th’ astonished sight 
Gleams an island fair and bright.’’ 

The Bee and the Butterfly--Cocke. Primary. 

Katydid—Sangster. Primary. 

Honey Bees—Sangster. Intermediate. 

One Butterfly—Larcom. Grammar. 

Sonnet on the ‘‘Grasshopper and the Cricket.’’— 
John Keats. Grammar. Beautiful, and pupils will 
appreciate it. 

To an Insect—Holmes. Primary. 

The Busy Bee—Isaac Watts. Primary. 

The Grasshopper and the Cricket—Leigh Hunt. 
Intermediate. 

The Cricket—William Cowper. Intermediate. 

To a Honey-Bee—Alice Cary. Primary. 
“‘Busy-body, busy-body, always on the wing, 

Wait a bit where you have lit and tell me why you 
sing.’’ 

My Bees—Helen Hunt. Grammar. An allegory. 

The Cricket—William Cowper. Primary. 

(Additional Friday Exercise on Page 42) 
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Exhaustion 


As a strengthening tonic in de- 
clining health, or during recovery 
after exhausting illness, the effect 
of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
wonderful. It nourishes and j{ 
strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and 
gives restful sleep. 

It restores to the body the 
strength-giving phosphates need- 
ed to improve the general health. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supp’ - send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. L., 


for trial size bottle, postage 


























Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The follov. mg are some of the topics which will be discussed 
in this depart ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How Iinterest my younger pupils when ehe older ones 
are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of 
ungraded schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short for our space is limited and we 
want to give every state an opportunity to be 1epresented. 
Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this depart- 
ment will receive an order certificate and a catalogue of un- 
usually attractive books suitable for the home or school lib- 
rary, ftom which a selection may be made amounting to 
the value of the manuscript, which will be indicated on the 
order certificate, 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the 
following points: Keep letter to club members and private 
letter to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club 
Members use paper, 84x 54. Write plainly and concisel 
on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will 
be about 7 inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as 
well as you are able to express it and that the spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation are correct. Write the number of 
words the letter contains in the upper right hand corner of 
the first page and your true name and address, for the 
president’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same 
page, always state how you wish your letter to be signed 
when published. 

All material intended for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for June 


‘‘After dandelions, buttercups, 
Then daisies and clover; 

One blessing touches another, 
Over and over and over.’’ 


Club Poem for June 


I cauuot tell what you say, green leaves, 
I cannot tell what you say ; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, rosy rock, 
I cannot tell what you say; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, brown streams, 
I cannot tell what you say ; 

But I know that in you, too, a spirit doth live, 
And a word doth speak this day. 


Oh, green is the color of faith and truth, 
And rose the color of love and youth, 
And brown of the fruitful clay. 
Sweet earth is faithful and fruitful and young, 
And her bridal day shall come ere long, 
And you shall know what the rocks and the streams 
And the whispering woodlands say. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


The President’s June Letter 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

You will soon have a Pin and a Club Song of 
your own, and there will certainly be more to wear 
tie one and sing the otherthan in any Club I know 
of. For how the Club does grow! I have just 
been reading such a pile of letters, from all over 
the world, nearly. 

For several months I have been planning another 
department of our Club—a sort of Travel Club,— 
by which we may visit our H. O. A. schools far and 
wide, and learn more about our ‘‘wide, wide 


world.’? It will be sucha delightful geography 
lesson, and I know your pupils will adopt it at once. 
So your school, as well as you, will find its own 
corner in our Club. 

I hope every Club member will take advantage 


of Mr. Ernesto Nelson’s generous offer to the read-° 


ers of Normal Instructor, and will send him a splen- 
did collection of material for the Museum of Edu- 
cation at Buenos Aires. Read his invitation under 
the picture of the museum given in this depart- 
ment. 

I want to call your attention to our Colorado 
member’s description of Las Vegas for it is just the 





MRS. JEAN HALIFAX 
President of the Teachers’ Help-Qne-Another Club 


kind of a Travel Club letter that I’m onthe hunt 
for. Verbum sap! You can each of you send me 
one and if we can only squeeze all the letters in, 
what a delightful trip around the world we can thus 
take, and all among our friends, too! 

Now, will every single reader of these columns 
this month sit right down and write a short descrip- 
tion of something of interest in the region near, 
and send it right on to me? If you can senda 
good clear photo, so much the better. 

How many of you havea pleasant schoolroom, 
a model school-yard, an odd school-building, or an 
interesting group of pupils taken on some special 
occasion? Send the photo, and a short description 
of the region or school, or a letter of some kind, 
and we will find room for it, if possible. 

Carl isour Junior Club member, and sends us 
some Local History that I want you all to notice 
well. Then I hope you will go and do likewise, 
i. e., write up your own surrounding region for 
our Club meeting. 


Next time we are to have some charming letters, 
and a photo of the quaint, thatched-roof school. 
house of some Junior Clubites in New South Wales, 

Some of the personal letters I have been unable 
to answer as yet, but will do so as soon as I can, 
There’s only one of me, you see, and so many (I’m 
glad to say) of you! 

I wish I could meet you all at the Institutes this 
month of roses and gatherings and goodbyes. Just 
imagine I’m there, enjoying it with you, and shak. 
ing hands with each one of you. If I could only 
send my astral body—but I don’t know how to, I 
regret to say! But I send each of you my warmest 
wishes for a delightful, and restful vacation. 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Exchange Department 


1. Miss Marion Gwin, Weyerhauser, Wis., has 
pupils who would like to exchange postcards or 
specimens with pupils from other parts of that 
State as well as from other States. 

2. Miss Emma Seaman, Grapeville, N.Y., writes: 
‘*T have been a reader of the Normal Instructor for 
the past twelve years and have derived much bene- 
fit and aid from its pages. I always read the H. 0, 
A. Club letters first, and should like my name en. 
tered in the Exchange though I have already ex. 
changed cards with teachers and desire to broaden 
my acquaintance with others. No comic cards de- 
sired.’’ 

[Am glad your little folks enjoy my ‘‘Little 
Friends from Faraway.’’ Thank you for your ap- 
preciative words. I wonder if you ever tried mak- 
ing rag dolls to represent the ‘‘Little Friends?” 
Try it; it is fun for you and the children both, and 
instructive as well, though not difficult to do.— 
PRESIDENT. ] 

3. Miss Juue C. Ringler, Kantner, Pa., writes of 
her enjoyment of the H. O. A. Club, and requests 
the insertion of her name as of one desiring to ex- 
change postals with other teachers in any part of 
the United States, also in Hawaii or the Philip- 
pines. All cards answered. State Capitols pre- 
ferred. 

4. Miss Oral McClain, R. F. D. 3, Salem, Ore- 
gon, would like to exchange postcards with other 
teachers—views of State Capitol Buildings espec- 
ially preferred. 


Club Travel Department 


For the Pennsylvania Booklet 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

For the Pennsylvania teacher who is preparing 
a Pennsylvania booklet I will add my mite. 

We have a natural curiosity near Coudersport, 
called the ‘‘Ice Mine.’’ It is located on the side 
of a steep hill and was discovered by a man who 
was prospecting for some kind of metallic ,ore. 
After digging to the depth of eight or ten feet what 
was his surprise to find huge cakes of ice at a time 
of year whén the thermometer registered about 
eighty degrees in the shade at any other place. He 
mere wf notified the owner of the property who 

ecided to profit financially from the discovery. 
He opened a large cave in the sidefof the hill for 
sight seeing, cleared away the dirt and debris, built 
an entrance to keep out the warm air, arranged 
seats and tables in the surrounding grove, and lo! 
we had an interesting and pleasant curiosity in our 
midst, which is a resort for picnickers during the 
entire summer. 
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the warm weather and stalactites of ice fall from 
the roof; but when the first cold nights come in 
the fall the ice disappears and there will be no 
more until warm weather. Vegetables may be 
kept in the cave during winter without freezing. 

No one has ever discovered the cause of this 
strange freak of nature. It simply remains one of 
Nature’s many mysteries. 

M. L., Pennsylvania. 

(Can you send usa photo of this cave? Whata 

curiosity it is! Call again. —PRESIDENT. ] 


A Glimpse of New Mexico 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Iam sending you something about Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, where I lived for some time. 

Las Vegas, built almost on the verge of plain 

aud movtain, has an altitude of 6,400 feet. 
To the south of it lies a great stretch of 
‘*mesa’> or table land, which when surmounted 
presents an appearance much like an eastern 
Colorado prairie. At the foot of the ‘‘mesa’’ 
is a small stream, the Pecos River. It is small 
and insignificant most of the time, but when 
heavy rains come, it becomes a roaring torrent 
which threatens the houses along its banks. 
To the north are the mountains towering over 
the valley like huge sentinels. 

Between ‘‘mesa’’ and mountain nestles the 
city, if such it may be called, with its pop- 
ulation of about ten thousand. It is divided 
into two parts by the Gallinas River, the east 
side being called East Las Vegas, or ‘‘New 
Town,’’ and the other, West Las Vegas or ‘‘Old 
Town.’’ In the latter live the first inhabitants 
of the town—the Mexicans, descendants of the 
first Spanish settlers. It is of these and of ‘‘Old 
Town’? that I wish to write, for East Las Vegas 
is very little different from any other American 
city, with its pretty homes, churches and 
schools, its wide streets, green parks and lawns. 

But once cross the bridge that spans the Gal- 
linas, and you have suddenly entered another 
world. It seems a bit of Spain or Old Mexico 
transplanted. Here the streets are narrow and 
crooked, the stores small and quaint, filled with 
curios for the eager tourist. The houses are 
long and low, composed of sun-dried brick made 
of mud and straw (adobe). The rooms are built 
in astring and open into each other. Many are 
built in a square with an open court in the center, 
which contains the well, flower garden, etc. Close 
to the house isalarge cone-shaped mound made of 
adobe, and having an opening in font. Thisstrange 
looking object is the Mexican oven. When they 
wish to bake bread, a fire is started in the ovenand 
the opening closed until the oven becomes hot. 
Then the fire is raked out, the bread placed within, 
the opening closed, and the bread is left to bake. 
The bread thus baked is really very good, but I pre- 
fer their ‘‘tortillas’? which are baked on the top of 
a cook-stove, when they have one. These ‘‘tortill- 
as’’ (tor tel’ yas) are made similar to pancakes and 
are baked on the stove lid, which by the way, has 
previously been washed for the purpose. 

The outside of the houses are not very attractive, 
but within, nearly all are neat and clean and 
scarcely a window that is not full of plants and 
flowers. 

The Mexicans are nearly all devout Catholics and 
many times a week they troop to the old church, 
which stands near the center of the town, and offer 
up their devotions. 

West of the church is the Court House, for Vegas 
is the county seat of San Miguel County. This 
building is large and imposing, being built of na- 
tive red stone quarried just outside of town. Most 
of the business portion is built 
around the ‘‘Plaza’* which con- 
tains the Plaza Park or ‘‘La Plaza 
Parque.’’ It is here they hold 
their fetes and toss about the con- 
fetti. At the end of a long wind- 
ing street, stands a large, ram- 
bling adobe building, which is 
the convent, where many a bright- 
eyed ‘‘senorita’’ receives her ed- 
ucation. 

There are many interesting old 
buildings, a number of them his- 
torical, hidden away in the 
streets of Old Town. Not far from 
the Plaza is the old stockade of 
adobe, used in the days of the 
Santa Fe trail by the freighters 
passing through, for the Indians 
Were numerous and watchful. 
But behind these walls the 
freighter could drive his team 
and be protected. 

And beyond Old Town, in the 
distance can be seen ‘‘Kearney’s 
Gap,’* made famuus by Kearney 
in the Mexican War, when he 
held off a large force of Mexicans 





The sides of the cave are covered with ice during 


and kept them from coming through the other side. 

Of these scenes I never seemed to tire, and wove 
many a romance round about a tottering adobe wall 
as I listened to the soft Spanish accentsas they fell 
from the lips of the Mexicans conversing together 
in low tones, for a shout or animated voice would 
jar rudely on this sleepy, dreamy atmosphere, red- 
olent of the past, and filled with mystery. 

Of course the Spanish language was to me an un- 
known tongue, until I had studied it some at the 
East Side Normal school, and finally iearned to 
speak it fluently. ‘‘Compra lena?’’ is heard often 
and’ means, ‘‘Buy wood?’’ These are about the 
first words a new comer learns, for the Mexicans 
go from house to house selling their wood, which 
they have hauled to town with burros, or have 











MUSEUM OF EDUCATION, Buenos Ai;es, Argentine Republic 


Do you want to get 
factured materials 
all these on exchange for the following material : 


1. Photograph of school life in the United States, class and 
outdoor work, play, self government, | geeshe ae meetiags, teachers 
elpful devices and aids 


Institutes, etc., etc. 2. Accounts of 
for the classroom, 3. Magazine pictures and others suitable 
for use at school. Address Mr. Ernesto Nelson, Museo de 
Educacion, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


packed on the backs of the burros. All the wood 
which can be carried by one burro sells for twenty- 
five cents. The Mexic?n seldom drives horses. He 
prefers the patient bu:ro, who is ever'averse to 
hurry of any sort and so is admirably adapted to 
the use of the Mexican. Sometimes a team of oxen 
is seen creeping through the streets, but usually it 
is the burro only. 

I must write no more orI may be ruled out of 
the paper. Am sending some kodak views of Old 
Town which you might like to see. 

LILLIAN E. KEPNER, Colorado. 

— delighted with your description, and cord- 
ially invite you to call again. I have pleasant as- 
sociations with Las Vegas andam glad of your 
letter. —PRESIDENT. ] 


Junior Club Department 


[Ths is especially for the boys and girls, and all 
these letters are to be theirown work, corrected be- 
fore being sent on, by their teachers. 

Let us hear from every State in the Union, in 
turn. Write carefully a short history of your home 
region. If youcan send photos, so much the better. 
—PRESIDENT. ] 


Local History 
Our school is situated near the Genesee River, 
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rom Argentine Republic? You can have 





just where it begins to make what is known as the 
great bend. y 

Genesee River rises in Pennsylvania and flows 
north. Itis not very wide or very rapid here. 
There are many ripples; this shows that the river 
falls a great deal. Thereare many flood plains and 
coves that show how the river builds up the land 
and low it changes its course. 

About eighteen miles below here the river breaks 
through a rocky wall forming a deep chasm. There 
are three falls there. They are called Portage Falls, 
because the Indians used to carry their canoes 
around them. 

Caneadea village is about two miles from the In- 
ian village of Gaoyadeo (Caneadea) which was 
where our school house stands. The old Council 

House where Moses Van Campen ran the 
gauntlet, was about a half a mile from our 
school house. The Council House has been 
moved to Portage but a large rock is being 
placed on the spot where it stood here in Can- 
eadea. 

Mary Jemison’s people came from either 
Ireland or Scotland. They came to Pennsyl- 
vania and settled about 1743. They had not 
been there long before she was captured by 
the Indians. She was twelve years old when 
she was captured. The Indians killed her 
people before they had gone far and took her 
captive. She was adopted into an Indian fam- 
ily. She and some of the Indians lived on 
the Ohio and some on the Genesee River, and 
she went to visit them at Genishau. The jour- 
ney was a long one and she carried her baby 
on her back all the way. They passed through 
Gaoyadeo and stopped there a little while. Her 
husband, an Indian chief, was going to meet 
her but he got killed on the way. She lived 
for a long time at Little Beard’s Town on the 
Genesee. Then she was married to another 
Indian chief and had six children. After 
Sullivan’s raid, when the Indians had to give 
up the land, she moved to Gardeau and was 
given a tract of land and lived on it the rest 
of her life. When she died she was buried at 
Buffalo. The body was afterwards taken up 
and moved to Portage where it now lies. 

After the Wyoming and Cherry Valley mas- 
sacre Gen. Suliivan set out to punish the Indians and 
stop further trouble. He burned Indian houses, 
cut down orchards and destroyed all things good 
for food or shelter. He came up the Genesee to 
Little Beard’s Town and saw that it was deserted and 
burnt out the village. A few miles below our 
school house is a hill that extends out into the 
valley and there were a number of Indians posted 
there to warn the people in the valley up above; 
but Sullivan did not go any further than Little 
Beard’s Town. 

During this expedition Van Campen was captured 
and made to run the gauntlet. He was placed so 
far from the Indian Council House and if he got 
there in safety he would not be harmed. Van 
Campen ran and got to the Council House without 
getting hit once. 

CARL STILLMAN, Caneadea, N. Y. 

[This was written by Carl for his Fifth Grade 
History. His teacher gives us all a hint when she 
speaks of the help such work can be made to be. 
Now, teachers, let us set our pupils <t work writ- 
ing up the local history in the most, interesting 
way they can. Carl's teacher writes: 

‘*As the paper says, we are living in the midst of 
the old Indian village, although no traces of it re- 
main except the relics which are sometimes plowed 
up. The D. A. R. have erected a monument on the 
site of the Council House. Carl has seen this, also 
the Council House and relics at Portage and has 
been greatly interested in the 
lessons on local history. He has 
done much better work since in 
the other history also. 

I think teachers could get their 
pupils much more interested in 
history if they spent some time 
in studying local history.’’ ] 


Club Query Department 


Can you tell me where I can 
get ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ 
or ‘‘America’’ pantomined, and 
also ‘Bobby Shaftoe?’’ Will be 
very grateful if you can tell me. 
—Lona M. E., Ohio. 

{‘‘Nearer My God to Thee’’ 
and ‘‘Bobby Shaftoe’’ were pub- 
lished in Normal Instructor in 
March, 1905, and ‘‘America’’ in 
February, 1906. The publishers 
have a few copies on hand, which 
may be had by addressing them, 
remitting price.—President. 1 


Query Answers 
[Somany H. O. A.’s have kind- 























Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops fall- 
ing hair because it destroys the germs that 
produce this trouble. 

Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all 
dandruff, and completely destroys the dan- 
druff germs. 

A splendid dressing. Does not interfere 
with curling or waving the hair. 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to 
your doctor. Ask his opinion. Follow his 
advice. R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 








DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 

















ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 





Principal of NormalDepartment and a course in Primary 


We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 


THE 


Do you need more edu- 


cation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch? 


Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
a Normal Review Course, 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Php, & Kindergarcen Course 


Methods. 


Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass. 













imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Puritan Pub. Co., 





A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Huspand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Dept. P, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


















Prof. Burns, 1300 N Broadway, New York. 


No Drugs 
Diets or 


REDUCES iets 
Exertion 


FREE 40 DAY TRIAL 
So confident am I that simply wearing 
it will permanently remove all super- 
fluous flesh that I mail it without deposit 
When you see your shapeliness speed- 
ily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 

















A WOMAN'S DREAM OF BEAUTY. 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation Cream 


The purest Complexion Cream and Flesh Food; contains no 
animal fats or poisons. Heals wind-cut faces, chapped 
hands, Sunburn, removes tan. freckles, pimples, blackheads, 
wrinkles; fills hollow places and makes the skin white and 
soft as velvet. By mail 50 cents. Sample 10 cents, 


Beacon Light Co., Square Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


ly answered the request for a hektograph récipe, that we can not 
print all this month. Many thanks to all who responded sn 
promptly.— PRESIDENT. ] 

An inexpensive hekiograph may be made in either of the ways 
described below: 

1. Four ounces of glycerine mixed with as much whiting as can 
be kneaded into it. Roll the mixture out until it will fit the 
bottom of an ordinary biscuit pan. Put it in the pan and it is 
ready for use. 

2. Take three parts glycerine, two parts gelatine and one part 
water. Heat the glycerine and water. Dissolve the gelatine and 
pour it intothe glycerine. Let them boil until they are thoroughly 
mixed. Have a double slate of the required size where it is level 
and need not be disturbed. Pour the hot mixture over the two 
inner surtaces of the slate. When cold it is ready for use. Great 
care must be taken to have the slate level so that the gelatine will 
be smooth when cold. If it is not smooth it must be remelted. If 
it does not stiffen in a reasonable length of time, heat again and 
put more gelatine in it. I think any copying ink will work. The 
copy must be made on a smooth finished paper but the copies made 
from it should be taken on common print paper. Either of the 
hektographs described can be cleaned with a sponge or soft cloth 
wet in warm water.—MARION GwIN, Wis. 

I send you description of Hektograph which I have made and 
used for years. Materials:—An ordinary, oblong baking tin about 
one inch deep, six ounces white glue and one pint glycerine. Dis- 
solve the glue in a tin can placed inside a kettle or other vessel 
containing boiling-water, having added to the glue a little boiling 
water. When dissolved thoroughly, and not before, add the gly- 
cerine and boil for ten minutes, stirring carefully to be sure both 
are well mixed. Pour into the baking tin carefully to prevent as 
far as possible the forming of bubbles on the surface. Bubbles 
that do form must be broken by a pin or scraped to one side and 
removed. There will be more froth and bubbles to be taken off. 
When a smooth surface is obtained the pan must be made level and 
left to cool. Hektograph ink must be used, but I suppose your 
correspondent R. A. J. understands the use of the pad. I suppose 
I have made twenty-five of these pads after above formula for my- 
self and for other teachers and alJl have been successful.—C. E. 
BERCAN, Ohio. 

In answer to queries in ‘‘Who Will Answer? R. A. J.’’ address 
John Latta, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

H. P. P.—A suitable name for your literary society would be 
‘*Clionian.’’ Motto, ‘‘Grasp the beautiful ;’’—colors, red and corn 
color.—HELEN WELLS, Kan. 


Club Recreation Department 
Hidden Cities 


The cu(cumber land) is very rich. 

. The (hart ford)ed the river. ‘4 
. (At hens) time they ali lay good. 

(Oh I 0)ught to go to school. 

. The (oak land)ed here. 

. I broke my (little rock)ing chair. 

. I caught a tur(key, West) ley. 

. Would you use a (wheel in g)oing on the road? 
. In the (spring field)s are green. 

Why?’ (O ma ha)da cold. 

. The men built a (new ark) on the river. 

. The (dove r)ests at night. 

. Will you (save Anna H)ubbard? 

. I saw (Helen a)nd Mamie. 

. People in (Indiana polis)h their stoves. 








CONAN SW DN 


Lalani i | 
NPwn 4 OO 


16. (August a)nd Peter are bad boys. 
‘ Anagrams 

I. geranium iagmreun. 
2. violets tovseil. 
3. carnations sotnaniarc, 
4. pansy ynpsa. 
5. chrysanthemum mhmayhuetnsrc 
6. daffodil iofdldfa. 
7. tiger lily yirgtleli. 
8. bluebell leleblbu. 
g. crocus uocsre. 
10. gladiolus dlougaisl. 
Ir. phlox xl poh. 
12. lilacs cisail. 


I have received so many helpful hints from Club members that 
I must send something in return. The anagrams and hidden cities 
my pupils made one stormy day.—M. A. N. 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have found so many heipful hints in the H. O. A. columns, so 
venture to offer some of mine. 

These are some games which, though they are not original with 
me, I have found very helpful both in school and out. They are 
suitable for children of all grades. The first reader class likes to 
be counted in and really learn a great deal just from observation. 
Then, too, I occasionally help them. Thisis really a game of 
definitions, but I have never called it by that name and the children 
never guessed thatthey were learning the dreaded definitions while 
playing it. If it isa Friday afternoon exercise, I tell them to lay 
books aside and we will have our Thinking Game. I name one 
pupil to begin. He says, ‘‘I’m thinking of a word that rhymes 
with box.’* (Any word will do.) His word may be clocks. The 
next one asks, ‘‘Iis it an animal that is fond of eating chickens?’’ 
First must answer, ‘‘No, it is not fox.’’ Then another may ask, 
**Is it some cubes of wood that little children are fond of playing 
with?’’ First answers, ‘‘No, it is not blocks.’’ And so on it 





made from 
Photographic Post Cards 215 photogrmph. 
Ask for samples of our work, prices, etc. Address 
Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Hotel 


Martha Washington 


29 East 29th Street 
New York 


For Women Guests Only, 

Convenient to theatre and 
shopping district and all | 
transportation. 

Restaurant and Tea-Room a la carte on Main | 
Floor for men and women. Cuisine ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Every comfort and luxury provided known 
to progressive hotel managers. 

House Fire-proof. 

450 Rooms—$1.00 up per day—with or with- 
out baths. Free baths on each floor for 
use of guests. 

European plan only. 

Telephone in every room. 





A. W. EAGER, 


We would like to make this hotel the headquar- 
ters for Teachers when visiting the city, and no 
pains will be spared to make them comfortable. 











NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 


NCLE SAM WANTS You! 


and thousands of others, who are capable, 
to work for him. Common school education 
sufficient, No political influence required, 
Steady employment, highest talaries, vaca. 
tion with ay. 3,000 clerks needed for 
the Census Office alone in addition to the 
usual 40,000 appointed mes d in the Internal 
Revenue, Customs, Postal, Railway Mail, 
and other branches of the service in the U.8. 
Also_appointments in Philippine Islands 
and Panama. Full particulars free concern- 
ing all ppuitions, salaries, examinations 
(to be held soon in every state), sample ex- 
amination questions, etc. Address 


44-70 SECOND NATIONAL BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON, .D. C. 











TEACHER 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 


Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
® Course by mail while teaching 











ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


1.00 


This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





* Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins, 
This copy was made from a photograph which cost 


$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Manvytimes the copies are really much better 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by I hoy many Photocempte 
Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 

and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjure 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “‘G-2,” and it is 414x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it om 4 
card 35x7% inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

er sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at a rtionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building,4 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desir 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post ca 
by our Special Process. Original photograph te 
turned uninjured. 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. ¥- 














Guaranteed Weekly Salary 


To agents representing our publications, Souther? 
Engineer and Southern Machinery. Liberal terms 
for exclusive services. y sellers. Every Engt 
neer and every Machineist is interested. Write at 
once. For further information, address 


Subscription Dept. W. R, C. SMITH PUB. CO., Atlanta, Ge 
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NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


Baker's Cocoa 


50 


Highest Awards 
In 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 


Registe 
U. ed 





WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


{ Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. ' 


ieaeantdal 
‘Home Study Courses 
a. 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges. 


























We teach over one hundred cours: 
|} es in Academic and Preparatory, 


Agricultural, clal, 
and Common School branches. 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 





John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English elghty-page catalogue. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, sprinotieta, mass. 


























The wise, broad, true, practical mission- 
ary life of the great phonetician 


Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz 


culminated by the publication of her ideal, 


“PURE PHONICS 


FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS” 


Tells how to make clear talk habitual to 
the child. Getit, study it, teach your 
children to speak plainly, perfectly, before 
they know aught of letters. Every trainer 
of very young children should be guided 
by it. 


50c a Copy 
KINDERGARINERS, send for special offer. 


BURNZ & CO., PUBLISHERS OF | 
FONIC-SHORTHAND Hi 
No. 94 East 10th Street, New York | 























A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the old methods of scouring Beauty and 
a Perfect Complexion are replaced by the gj 
RUBEER COMPLEXION BULB. t prevents and 9 
Temoves wrinkles, pimples, blackheads 
fleshworms, makes skin soft, smooth and 
white. A single ageiicetion produces re- 
mMarkable results. ackheads in many 
instances are banished in a few minutes. 

€ speed with which it clears the com- 
Plexion is almost beyond belief. No 
Woman who owns one of these wonder- 
ful devices need have any further fear, 
of wrinkles or blackheads. The regular price is 50c. To introduce 
our catalog of other specialties we will send the Bulb with direc- 
tions for only THIRTY-F cents, postage paid. You cannot 

or’ to miss this bargain. It will please you. Address 

S. T. Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, Ill. 
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i PHO I Postage StampseLockets. All kinds Photo 
Jewelry. Your Photo retd. Ili. Cat.free. Sampie 


work te, Agts Wntd, SUNBEAM PHOTO CO, Dep,N,1.,Sta L, Brooklyn,N.¥. 











COPIED 25¢,21. Photo Postals 50cDz. BUT- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


goes through the class, or school, as the case may be. Sometimes 
a pupil cannot express himself and ‘‘ goes by freight,’’ as they say, 
i. e., being unable to define his word he gives the word itself, but 
they all consider that only asa last resort and such answers are 
seldom given. The one who wins begins again. 

Another game we call ‘‘A Bright Idea,’’ and I have found it es- 
pecially helpful as a quiet indoor game for a stormy day. Also 
it helps to develop their powers of observation. One child leaves 
the room and all the rest, during his absence, choose the name of 
some object inthe room, e. g. desk, stove or lamp. (A great many 
words can be found, you will find.) The one who left the room is 
called in and someone in the room says to him, ‘‘I have a bright 
idea.’’ ‘‘ What is it like?’’ he asks, and the answer is, ‘‘It is like 
you.’’ Then he must say, ‘‘In what respect?’’ If stove was chosen 
the answer may be, ‘‘ Because it stands on its feet,’’ or, ‘‘ Because 
it eats a great deal (of wood),’’ etc. The ‘‘stander’’ must guess 
the name of the object, one guessfor a question. If he fails, some- 
one else has a bright idea and soon until he guesses correctly, 
when the one who last had the bright idea leaves the room and 
the game proceeds as before. Ifa pupil fails to guess correctly 
after a reasonable length of time he is told and must leave the 
room again. ; 

If this gets into print I may call again with more games and a 
few hints on decorations. 








NANCY A. DUNAVAN, Minn, 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Through the long, warm days of June new devices for keeping 
pupils interested are always in demand. I have used a ‘‘ Picture 
Contest’’ for that purpose and have also used it during the winter 
mouths. It is an excellent method for keeping pupils quiet dur- 
ing the nvon hour, From magazines, papers, and old books I cut 
(without names) pictures of famous men, buildings, scenes, cop- 
ies of famous paintings, etc. These IT mount on cardboard, num- 
ber and place about the room. Pupils then try to find the name of 
eact Licture and write it opposite the number. Some simple prize 
is g.ven to the pupil having the best list. Pupils always enjoy 
this contest and at the same time they gain much useful knowl- 
edge. 

We enjoy geographical-conundrums and rhymes. I will send 
some that we have used and hope that they may prove useful to 
some one else. Only geographical answers to be given. 


What has a mouth but cannot bite? 
What has an arm but cannot write? 
What has a foot but cannot walk? 

What has a head but cannot talk? 

What has a bank with no money in? 
Whar has a top that cannot spin? 

What has a neck but has no head? 

What never sleeps but has a bed? 

What hook will never catch a fish? 
What has a basin but not a dish? 

What are the locks keys do not turn? 
Where are the capes that are not worn? 
What has a branch but has no leaves? 
What has no lock but has some keys? 
What always falis but gets no scratches? 
What is the ball that no one catclies? 
What is quite long but is not tall? 
What has a base but plays not ball? 
What are the poles that no one climbs? 
Where are the boys to answer these rhymes? 


CONUNDRUMS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE 


What islands are a dwarf pony? 
What island names a girl? 
What city uames another girl? 
What «*‘y is not too tight? 
What islands ave not wise? 
How many colored seas do you find? 
What island is a person? 
What city is a relative? 
What city is a useful appendage to a bottle? 
With, what country would you celebrate Thanksgiving? 
With what country would you cook it? 
By changing the last letter of a river what piece of your body 
would appear? 
What island is almost the name of a fish? 
What city would you select for a loaf of bread? 
Whiat city for a favorite style of steak? 
ALASKA 
The territory of Alaska 
Is seven times larger than Nebraska. 
As Russian America it was known, 
Until we bought it for our own. 
This land and Asia may be seen 
With six and thirty miles between. 
Icebergs and glaciers here abound, 
And islands where the seal is found. 
Through eighteen hundred miles or more 
The Yukon runs to reach the shore. 
The Chiicat brown and Eskimo 
Along the waters come and go. 
O’er mountain ranges bleak and cold 
The miners climb in search of gold. 
C, KR: V. 


[C. R. V. does not say who was the author of the rhymes. We 


are always glad to have these helpful hints; but please tell us | 


whether they are original, or, if borrowed, give the author, so that 
due credit may be given, in either case.—PRESIDENT. | 
If you are buying Books for your 


Books! Books! School Library or for your own, 
send for our Catalogue. Over 4000 titles of books from different 


publishers sold at the lowest prices. You should see our assort- 
ment aud prices. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


Economical 
Adhesives 


Dennison’s Adhesives are the 
most economical made. They 
go further,keep fresh longer and 

stick better than any other. 

The Patent Pin Tube repre- 

sents the only perfect con- 

tainer ever devised for pre- 
serving and using adhesives. 

No waste—no muss—flow 
controlled perfectly. Pull out 
the pin—use just the amount 
required—put back the pin 
and tube is closed air-tight. 

Dennison’s Adhesives,in Pat- 

ent Pin Tubes, will keep fresh 

for a generation, then will be 
found as strong as when first 


put up. 







GLUE, PASTE AND MUCILAGE 


In Patent Pin Tubes 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 
Ask for them or send 10 cents for 
sample tube of Glue, Paste or 
Mucilage. Address Dept. 60,” 
at our nearest store. 


Derntioon eMlanufacturing 
Gompany 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORE 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th 86 










Spencerian Pens glide over paper with absolute ease to 
the writer’s hand. Perfect shape for holding and feeding 
ink, smooth points and the right degree of elasticity make 





SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


the best for every purpose ofa pen. A sample card of 12, 
all different, sent free for 6 cents postage, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 

























POSITIONS 
46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


; were made to Civil Service 
" places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. No influence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. hese are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For to years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Norma, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Businéss, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 


The Law Department isin charge of Hou. Chas. A, 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and does it. Affects only the hair, whitens and 
beautifies the skin. Nothing compares with it. Com 
osed of two cerates which are applied by massage a 
ew minutes. This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; 
thus the hair dies. Contained in collapsible tubes. 
Full treatment $1.00. Guaranteed under the pure food 
and drug act. MONEY BACK IF UNSATISFAC- 


Dept. 15-F, 





EVERY STATE 








TORY. 
Detroir, Mich. 





Electrozol Co., 
SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 
Catalugue of 200 Free. If it’s Electric we 
have it. Big Cataloguc 4 cents. 
OHIS ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys. Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We undersellall. Want Agents 
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Brown 
Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 


**_You’d never think | STAINED my hair, after I use 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. 


will be evenly stained from tip to root. 
few minutes every month with a comb. The stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown 
to almost black, so it will defy detection. It 
few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice 
Hair Stain with yourcomb, Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, 


contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. 


Every single hair 





lLapply itina | 


only takes you a 


Has no 


odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs, Potter’s Walnut- 
Juice Hair Stain should last youa year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle 


at first-class druggists, We guarantee satisfaction. 


Mrs, Potter’s 


Hygienic Supply Co., 580 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted 
ines below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will 
mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs, Potter's 


Hygienic Supply Co,, 530 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

















| f SUMMER COMFORT | 


For Ladies and Young Ladies who wear my 


TAILORED-TO-MEASURE 


Sailor Suits 


8 








Regulation Blouse. 
Skirt 9 gore with yoke open 
on front panel; back of yoke 
laced 








914 Walnut St., 





A Ladies’ Suit sim 
one 


rices. 


make Children’s Sailor Suits 
at correspondingly low cost, 
You save ‘s to 45 on every garment 
I make—is this not worth while? 
Express Charges Prepaid 
Every Sutt Guaranteed 


as to quality of cloth, 
fit and workmanship. 
My expert hand-tailor- 
ing lends a stvle not 
otherwise obtainable. 


Money 
Refunded 
if you 
Are Not 
Satisfied 


The cloth is care- 
fully selected for dur- 
ability and can 
subjected to hard 
wear with the certain- 
ty that the shape will 
be retained. 


illustrated here would 
cost $15.00 ready-made. 
Other Suits at proportionate 


iliar to the 


eS 
You receive better 
service from me by 
mail than you can 
possibly get from a 
**ready-made’’ store 
and at a saving of 
nearly one-balf the 
price of a similar 
garment ready-made 


A postal will bring 
to your home my new 
illustrated style book 
samples of the sea- 
son's most beautiful 
cloths and my per- 
fect — self-measure- 
ment blanks, Send 
For Them Today. 





I make each garment 


vidual measurement and my absolute 


guarantee goes with 


Send for Style Book and sampies, 
JOHN B. SIMPSON, 
Dept. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EERE | 


to your indi- 


each order. 














or to any desired shade. 
Absolutely harmless. 


H. D. COMB CO., Dept. L, 85 W, 2ist St. New Yor 


Not sold in stores. 


ff RRB aa ole: 


GrayHair 


Simply comb it with 
“ HAIR DYEING COMB 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the “Book of the Hair,” a 32-page illustrated 
booklet, containing valuable hints on the careand dress- 
ing of the hair, and full information about the Ideal 
Hair Dyeing Comb. The most pratical device for re- 
storing gray, faded or streaked hair toits natural color 
Used like an ordinary comb, 














Certificates of Promotion 


Beautifully printed on heavy bond paper, 20 cents 


ad dozen pre 
- A. Owen 


ppaid, 
Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


| The work lacked originality. 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Club Letters 


To Make History Interesting 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

To inspire interest in history this plan was found to be excellent. 
We secured, from dry goods stores, wrapping boards (wooden, not 
card) which are light and smooth and usually measure seven or 
eight inches wide and from seventeen to thirty inches long. Then 
we bored holes in the ends through which we ran cord so that the 
boards could be hung like pictures, On them we pasted pictures 
of historical characters, scenes and events, clipped from papers and 
magazines, 

When we began I expected to have to furnish most of the pic- 
tures myself, but was agreeably surprised at the interest manifested 
by the pupils and at the number of good pictures they brought. 
Now we have a nice collection, composed of such pictures as those 
of famous men, monuments, battlefields, etc., which has proven 
interesting not only to the pupils of our school but also to many 
visitors of mature years. 








MyRTLE HOLLAND, Ohio. 


Their School Paper 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

I have taken one of your ideas aud used it. It has helped me. 
I want to tell you about it. The problem of teaching English 
has been to me most difficult. My children come from homes 
where there is no standard in the use of English, and where news- 
papers and magazines are almost unknown. Even pen and ink 
have not come into common use. 

For a year we wrestled with the problem. We wrote composi- 
tions on Longfellow, Lincoln, Armstrong, Washington and others 
whose birthdays we celebrated ; we copied, studied and memorized 
poems; wrote descriptions of persons; took dictation exercises and 
wrote letters about our studies. There was a creditable display of 
papers tor exhibition. I looked; I criticised. I was not satisfied. 
It seemed, too, to have no con- 


| nection with the primitive, agricultural life of the community. 


And again, the everyday talk ‘of the children had not changed 
perceptibly. We had soared. The work did not meet the needs 
of those for whom it was planned. With the opening of the fall 
term came a glimmer of light, and that right from the pages of 
the Help-One-Another Club. Some one told, there, of a school 
paper. Whowasit? I do not know. I liked the idea and 
adopted it. Our paper is called The Penn School Review. The 
editorial staff consists of an editor and four assistants:—reporters 
on School Notes, Foreign Notes, St. Helena Notes and the Local 
Market. The editorials deal with subjects of pertinent interest, 


| as, The Value of the Industries in Our School ; The Influence of 





the Life of Our Deceased Principal ; How We Can Help Our Trus- 
tees. These, with the other contributions, are submitted to me. 
I correct them, and return them to the writers with my criticism. 
They are rewritten and given to the editor. He classifies them, 
and returns them in the form of a paper which he reads to the 
class. Every member of the class has an opportunity to write for 
the paper, for-the lessons in English, assigned to be written at 
home, provide this. Items of news are written and brought in. 
This work is required. If the pupil has not a paper in his home, 
and is unable to secure one, he can come to school early or stay 
after dismissal to consult the paper always kept in the room, The 
page devoted to things for sale has been of particular interest, 
and of most practical value, as at nearly every home something 
marketable is produced. Eggs, poultry, bees-wax, cows, pigeons, 
cotton seeds, and vegetables are amonz the advertised products of 
local industry. The best items are inserted in the paper. Neat- 
ness and accuracy determine which. All items are to be written 
with ink. 

In connection with the paper is our news period of fifteen 
minutes each morning. Then each pupil recites some item of 
world interest. Discussions frequently result. Thus is given the 
opportunity for oral as well as for written composition. ; 

Need I tell you that this form of English has touched the home 


| lives? That it has forced the children to buy pens and ink? And 
| that it has taken newspapers into homes that knew no use for 
| them except to paper the walls with. Our other composition work 


has been as refreshing. If permitted, I shall be glad to tell you 
of that in another letter. 
HELEN L. JAMEs, S. C. 
{I am very glad indeed that we could give you this hint. I 
know personally of its usefulness. We shall be glad to welcome 
you again. Give us something for the Travel Club or Local His- 
tory Column. It could appear first in your School Paper, you see. 


—PRESIDENT. | 


What the “‘Holland Boy’’ Letters Accomplished 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I should like to have you know how I interested a boy of fifteen 
years in letter writing and, incidentally, geography also. 
You are all acyuainted, no doubt, with the lad of this age 
is the newest, the 


Seeley’s Question Book best, the only up- 


to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It’s author is 
Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton 
(N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peda- 
gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter 
with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the sub- 
ject covered by that chapter. This is a feature contained in no 
other Question Book, and its great value is evident. 


The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will send 
it, postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magazines 
as follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
$2.12. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
$1.52. 
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Seeley’s 
Question Boo 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi Sertey, 
oe Professor of Peda- 
gogy inthe New 
pry cose. Jersey State Nor- 
. = | mal School, Tren- 
‘4 @¥@ ti ton, N. J., whose 
nameis familiar to 
teachers generally 
as the author of 
“History of Edu- 
cation,” ““Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
tion,” ‘“‘A New 
School Man age- 
|" ment, etc., etc.” 
Si; During the ten 
years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
and sold more than 
75,000 Question 
Books — two dif- 
ferent titles being 
used within that time. Both of these books be- 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 
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The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 


First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

why Seeley’s Ques- 
There Are Reasons tion Book should 
be and is better than any other. To enumerate 
these reasons would not be possible here. The 
book itself is the best evidence. You can ex- 
amine it and satisfy yourself without taking 
any risk for if not perfectly satisfied with it 
your money will be refunded. No progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Notice the 
reduced price when ordered in combination with 
our publications. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 


neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 
For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 
. For $2.12, postpaid. including Primary Plans two years. 
For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 

to take orders for 

We Want An Agent 9K: Oi. 

Book in combination with Normat Instructor 


and Primary Pxrays in each locality. Liberal 
cash commission. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.- 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


specially, who ‘‘hates’’? grammar. My opinion is that some 
jacher has not made it as interesting for him as he might. But, 
dear ‘‘ Help-One-Anothers,’’ when we have so many grades as 
ihe average district school does have, it is an impossibility to do 
istice to all, isn't it? It seemed almost a pity to see this de- 
jency in such a bright boy. In arithmetic no one could ask for 
gbetter scholar. I asked him one day if he would like to cor- 
spond with a boy in Holland. To the average country boy, 
Holland seems almosta land of myth. ‘‘Oh, I don’t know,”’ 
ane the reply, but I saw the gleam of interest in his eyes. 
Presently—‘‘I couldn’t write a letter, could I?’’ I told him that I 
gould be only too glad to help him and that if he tried I felt 
} sitive that he would succeed. 

lor of Try? Well I guess so! The original letter he wrote without 






















Edu- telp. His thoughts were exceptionally good ones, but poorly 
Oun-[yritten. His paragraphing, punctuation and spelling, of course, 
‘duca-¥itad to be corrected. I shall not try to tell you the number of 
New fimes that letter was. rewritten, but with the utmost care and 

















‘age tmrtience. He was interested, at last. It took more than a week 
te, jo write it correctly, but in the end it was a letter to be proud of. 
€ tenie addressed his letter to ‘‘A Holland Boy.’’ I enclosed this in 
ding [Mnother letter to ‘A Teacher,’’ asking him to hand it toa boy of 
hased{¥ifteen years. This 1 also enclosed in another letter to the post- 
e than master, asking him to hand the enclosed letter to some school 
estion |ieacher. This I addressed to ‘‘The Postmaster, Delft, Holland.’ 
4 dif- In about a month he received an answer, written in the Dutch 
being language, which our Pastor kindly translated for him. The Hol- 
sg be- land boy told of the schools of Holland, his studies, and gave an 
eving [exceptionally interesting account of the dikes, with a drawing to 
, wel @iliustrate them. 
pring That boy, I feel positive, will never lose his interest in Holland, 
new {and I had no more trouble with him about the practical work in 





English Grammar. 





L. A., New York. 





Down in Louisiana 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

It was summer time, the rain poured, the winds didn’t blow and 
the heat was intense. It was in the good old days when the sum- 
mer school was the only scliool possible in our parish, because of 
the poor, uncomfortable schoolhouses. I was ‘‘keepin’ schule’’ 
ina little plank hut, eighteen by twenty feet, whose roof was 
boardless in certain spots and whose witidows were paneless in 
uncertain spots. There were seventy pupils, hot, fidgety little 
children, restless, fun-loving iniddle-sized girls and boys; and 
dignified, studious, grown-up pupils who are never too old to at- 
tend public school until they are married. Of course it was out 
of the question for so small a house to accommodate so large a 
crowd ; but the weather was so hot that the older pupils were glad 
to be sent out to prepare their lessons in the shade of the small 
ak trees which grew about the place. When it rained—but that 
is part of my story. 

I had hinted to some of the trustees that they needed a more 
comfortable house and had been informed in not a very polite way 
that they had received their ‘‘larnin’’ in that house and that they 
didn’t consider their ‘‘clhaps a mite better ’an their daddies.’’ I 
was repulsed for a time but the urgent need of my children armed 
ne with courage to make another appeal in their behalf. I be- 
lieved that if the parents could be brought to realize the true state 
of affairs the battle would be more than half won. I also knew 


















and 










 N-TBthat if an interest was ever awakened it would have to be done by 
tion | Mi stratezem, for those old backwoodsmen are often wary and ready 
Ped-] to rise in arms against any innovation. My plan was to have the 

children prepare a short parents’ day program as an excuse for 
con-| inviting them out. If we succeeded in securing an audience I 





would make known our wants and wishes ina carefully prepared 
speech, trusting to my powers of elocution to win thie case. 

When all was ready, neat little invitations were sent out and 
quite a number, including all of the local directors, walked into 
my trap. But, alas for my well-laid scheme. Just as I had givena 
smiling welcome to my wealthiest constituent and had seated him 
With the trustees in the leakiest corner, a cloud which had been 
slowly gathering during the forenoon burst forth in all its mag- 
tificent fury and the rain came in torrents. The children, who 
by previous arrangement were to remain outside until called, 
tame trooping in from their leafy cover, crowding, pushing, 
queezing, each trying to get the best place in the little room. 
We were literally packed in that small pen and, needless to say, 





ues- 








a the program idea was abandoned, likewise the speech. For the 
the tain continued until late in the afternoon and had I attempted to 
rith | Mi deliver my stirring appeal my oratory would have been wasted on 





the moisture-laden air. However, all’s well that ends well. 
When at last the rain ceased and the children had nearly all gone, 
one of the trustees arose and said: ‘‘ Well, brethring, this is purty 
tough and I move that we send the little mistis home till we 
build a good house and then let her come and teach us a winter 
shule.’? And they did. 
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yer, 
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M. E. B., Louisiana. 
[Am very much interested in this quaint little school. Miss B, 
please write us again, and tell us about your region. A friend of 
Mine on the Bayon Teche brought some live oak moss up north, 
*veral years ago, and we put it on our trees, where it thrived 
Well, much to our surprise. From her home in Vermillion parish 
Weused to get boxes of sugared figs, green oranges, etc., much to 
















: specially made 
Close of School Souvenirs fer eact: school, 
Contain names of teacher, pupils, scliool officers, place, date, etc. 
Beautiful new styles for this season. Ask for samples or better 
il, consult our large advertisement in this number and 
oder at once. A very small amount will provide excellent gifts 
au entire school. Our Floral souvenirs, new this year, are 
Meeting with much favor. * 
B. A. Owen Publishing-Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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THOUSANDS OF NEW TEACHERS 


Will be employed for next year’s schools. They will begin without experience, but with ambition to serve well. .YOU have 
taught for some time, but whether in effectiveness you will be ranked with the beginners or ahove them depends upon what 
improvement and advancement you have made. If your education is not better than that of the beginner and you have 
not put into practice approved methods of teaching, then the beginner has practically 


AN EVEN CHANCE WITH YOU 


Are you Willing without effort to be outclassed and outdistanced? A 
little energy properly expended, a little time regularly spent, a well 
directed effort along the lines of your work will put you where you 
belong—in the front rank of teachers in your county, 


BEGIN NOW TO STUDY WITH US and continue during your sum- 
mer vacation. Give usa little of yourtime daily and see what cay be 
accomplished by the time schools open inthefall. If you want a better 
school and a higher salary, you must know more, and must learn how to 
apply that added knowledgeto yourwork. Our strong courses and effi- 
cient instructors are at your command. 



















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REVIEWS 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U.S. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
General History Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 

ACADEMIC DEPT.—EACH SUBJECT is A COURSE 


Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Grammar Practical Rhetoric 















































New Normal Courses. Thorough review courses in 
twenty-four common school and high school branches; one, two, 
three or more branches may be selected for a course. New text- 
matter, new arrangement, new plans ofstudy. 


















Primary Methods. A very extended new course of study 
in Primary Methods, covering the work in every branch taught 
in the first three grades of school. 




















INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE [ *ccssccttee | Fes.ii Aesrtheure 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Geometry Med. and Modern History 
First Year Latin United States History 


COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Business Pharmacy 

Shorthand Primary Methods 
Typewriting 





























CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


Our Academic Courses are accredited at 
Northwestern University towards require- 
ments for entrance to the Freshman 
classes, Full credits for advanced stand- 
ings are given many of our courses at the 
State Normal Schools at Kirksville, Mo.; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Maryville, Mo., and 
Madison, 8. D, 
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State Normal School, 


Maryville, Mo, Normal Instructor—June. 








You Can Have a Perfect Figure 


No Matter How Slender or Undeveloped You May Be 


If you will wear a Nature’s Rival Air Form Corset Waist, we guarantee it will give you a 
perfect, symmetrical figure with all the graceful lines with which Nature endows the perfect 
woman. Nothing like this waist has ever been used before, Thousands have been sold and 
are being worn today. Not a single garment has ever been returned to us as unsatisfactory 
even though we sell them on thirty days’ free trial as explained below. 


9 AIR FORM % FORM 
NATURE S RIVAL Corset Waist NATURE Ss RIVAL eae eee 
is neither a corset nor a harness. It weighs consists of a nicely made fitted waist, enclosing 
only 4 ounces and it may be worn under or over an air sack of very thin pliant rubber which, in- 
the corset or without it. In warm weather it is flated as you wish, fills evenly over the figure. 
a real blessing as it is so light, airy and com- Hollows disappear and curves round out the out- 
fortable and so much better than any corset line of a perfect model. The garment is lightly 
ever worn. Itis simple, easily adjusted to any boned in front and is made to entirely enclose 
figure, and adapts itself instantly to any move- the air sack so that it does not come in contact 
ment or position of the body, whether you are with the body. Snap fastenings hold the air 
walking, riding, golfing, playing tennis or sack, which may be readily detached and the 
croquet, swimming or reclining. It fills out the garment laundered. Nothing could be simpler or 
hollow places, it gives a full, perfectly rounded more satisfactory as thousands of users testify 
bosom, and your dressmaker could not detect Price of garment, complete with air sack 82.50 
the secret of your perfect figure, even when Extra waist, without air sack, 61,00. Add 10 cents 
fitting your new gowns. extra for postage and packing. 


SENT ON THIRTY:DAYS FREE TRIAL 


WE WILL SEND A NATURE'S RIVAL AIR FORM CORSET WAIST to you on thirty 

days free trial under the following conditions: Give us your waist 
measure over corset and natural bust measure over vest or chemise, enclose a post office money 
order, express money order or bank draft for 82.60, the price of the waist and postage and packing, 
and the very day your letter reaches us we will fili your order. When the waist reaches you, wear it 
for full thirty days, and if at the end of that time you are not deiighted with it, if yon do not say 
that you would not dress without it even if it cost double our price, return the garment to us 
and we will cheerfully refund the 82.60 you sent us. We couldn’t make a fairer offer, could we? 


WE GU. ARANTEE NATURE'S RIVAL AIR FORM CORSET WAIST will give perfect satisfaction to any woman; we 

guarantee it will give a full, well rounded bosom to any woman, or we will refund the purchase 
price. We have customers who have worn this garment for two years, and who say that the air sack ir today apparently as good as 
new. As the waist wears out new ones may be purchased for only 81.00 each, so that Nature’s Riva; Air Form Corset Waist not 
only gives a perfect figure, but it will do so for an indefinite time and is therefore most inexpensive. Send us your order today and 
take advantage of our liberal 30 days free trial offer under our guarantee of satisfaction or roe money back. Or, if you want to 
know more about Nature’s Rival, send a postal card or letter and say, *‘Send me your free booklet,’’ and the handsomely illustrated 
booklet with all our offers and prices on the different styles will be sent you by return mail free, postpaid. Address all orders to 


NATURE’S RIVAL COMPANY, 981 TACOMA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasinz a Lundstrom Sectional Bookease you are not helping to test a 















doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 
roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 


ivery book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 
finished in Solid Golden Oak, Tops and bases $1.00 each. 

All Goods sold direct from factory only. 
! we. 86 The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 24. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


We Want to send You Free of Charge a 25 Cent Box | PROFITABLE VACATION WORK 





ther Introduce Our Ideal Toiletand Massage Cream. My Stereoscopic Travel Sets were the means of a great 
CREME MYRDELLE many teachers earning from $3.00 to $5.00 perday last 
Summer. Nearly all of them will work for me this year. 
CREME ali gag, pe =. ngaanag cream ze tes | use WILL YOU JOIN THE MONEY-MAKERS ? 
during the summer, t contains no fatty substances of any Work is clean. healthful and educatin N 
u ‘ : ; iter ; 4 g. No expensive 
kind, is absorbed by the skin almost immediately, directly nur outfit to buy. If you want good money, for easy work, 


ishing the tissues, and does not leave that greasy, oily feelin hese » , . 

to the skin that ordinary cold creams do, cpecalis in warren write me today for Catalog and offer, Don’t wait till 

weather. Positively will not promotea growth of hair. Pure | SChoolcloses, Write today. 

white and remains'so to the last bit—daintity and exquisitely | WALTER A. HOURAN, Bennington, Vt. 
rfumed. CREME MYRDELLE can not be equalled for re- 

ieving sunburn, tan, soreness and redness caused by exposure 





to sun and wind, and for producing a clear, soft, smooth and ’ 
healthy complexfon. MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
= A JAR ¢ has been u3ed by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 

Remember—a box of Violet Sachet sent free with every jar. dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
Send for a jar at once, you will be agreeably surprised with this soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


modern and up-to-date Toilet Creme and will always want to cures wind colic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrhea. 
use it. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
FISKE-TOWNE CO., 11A Union St., Boston, Mass. 














AND COTTAGES 








“THE BELLA VISTA™ 


Tarrytown, Westchester County 
NEW YORK 

















Opens June 1; American Plan and Cafe, 
150 Rooms with bath, and en suite; superior 
cuisine; 25 trains daily each way; Wall Street, 
40 minutes; highest point overlooking Hudson; 
Elevation 500 feet, view and surroundings un- 
surpassed; center of pine grove; every amuse- 
ment, including swimming pool; tennis and golf; 
automobile parties arranged for; now open for 
inspection; Booking agent 114 West 126th 
Street, Telephone 4868—Morningside. 
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THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
AND TO NATURE LITERATURE < 
STAMFORD, CONN. “AMZ 
3) EDWARD P. BIGELOW, MANAGING 








THE GUIDE TO NATURE IS A MAGAZINE FOR ADULTS 
It is the official organ of the Agassiz Association,—composed of teachers and pupils. 
Each Chapter and Corresponding Member receives a copy regularly. Subscription $1.50 
per year. Send isc for sample copy. (No free copies.) Beautifully illustrated and 
priuted on coated book paper. Address: 
THE GUIDE TO NATURE, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT. 














one of our men averaged $63.81 | Do you desire to earn large in- 

AGENTS weekly earnings and a lady $30.90 TEACHE $ come during vacation? Old 

9weekly during the past year, | established house selling a sta- 

soliciting orders from townspeople and farmers for pleline of goods to the general trade, wantsa few 

our complete line of fruit and ornamental! nursery | good salesmen to callon high grade merchants. No 

stock. Attractive proposition. No experience or | books nor insurance. Liberal traveling expenses and 

money needed. Congenial steady employment; earn-| commission paid. A hustler can earn $100.00 per 
ings paid weekly. No delivering or collecting. Busi-| week. Write at once. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ness established 1889, Write at once for our free| Jy p, KING, 430 Heed Bidg., 
& 0. TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 204 Sixth St., 


outfit. Address, PERRY NURSERY COMPANY, 
B. 
LOANS to CHICAGO TEACHERS by a Teacher. | Pittsburg, Pa. Positions Sure. Every graduate 








Rochester, New York. 
L. A., care of FEDERATION BULLETIN, 444 Unity Building, Chicage, ilingis, ' employed. Salaries from $58.00 to $65.00 per month. 
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Help-One-Another Club 


the delight of the happy recipients of ! 
our ‘‘treats.’’ Tell us, please, about the 
bayon, moss, fruit, trees, people and 
customs; It will be much more interest- 
ing than a text book lesson in geogra- 
phy. Do you know any one at Lafay- 
ette? Can you teil us about the ‘‘Cajans’’ 
(Acadians)? I wonder if you know Mr. 
Cable, the novelist. He was my friend’s 
S. S. teacher, years ago in Louisiana. 
So many of the customs, the mode of 
life in such a warm climate (my friend 
always had French coffee brought to her, 
in bed, an hour before breakfast, e. g.), 
the ‘‘darky quarters,’’ etc., will furnish 
material for an interesting letter. So 
call again, soon, and you will be wel- 
comed,—PRESIDENT. ] 


A Plan for Work 


[One of our Club teachers sends a plan 
he has tried and found very helpful. | 

Ask your pupils to plant some seeds, 
watch the plants, take care of them, 
study them, keep notes, and finally place 
the products on exhibition at district, 
township and finally county schocl fairs. 
Some of the work can be done at home, 
some at school; all of it ought to be 
done under the direction of the teachers 
and there will not be one rural district 
unwilling to take part in this work. 
Some of the members will plant one 
kind of seed, and some another. It will 
be interesting to see the variety and 
know that every boy and girl is inter- 
ested in some part of this work. As a 
result, these young folks will begin to 
take new. interest in the gardens and lots 
at home and in the yard at school. 
Many boys and girls can be given plots 
of ground which they can make into 
little experiment stations. As a result 
of this work all kinds of garden and farm 
products will be taken to the school 
fairs, and specimens of picture framing, 
sewing, basket making, collections of 
native woods, etc., can be taken by 
both boys and girls. It will be a sur- 
prise to learn that many school districts 
have forty-five or fifty different kinds of 
native woods growing within their 
borders. I know a large number of boys 
who as a result of such work can name 
every native wood in their respective 
school districts. 

While the plants of different kinds are 
growing the boys and girls can keep 
notes about them, and these notes can be 
used as the basis of compositions. All 
the compositions can be under the one 
subject, ‘‘An Interesting Plant.’? They 
can follow an outline like the following: 
Seed—size, shape, appearance and an- 
cestry; time and place of planting; 
preparation for planting, kind of soil, 
etc. The plant when it first appeared—- 
how it looked, how it grew and devel- 
oped into a perfect plant with roots, 
stem and flower, and fruit; where and 
how it received its food; the kind of 
care it needed and received; its size, 
shape, appearance and color, and descrip- 
tion of it when it stood most beautiful 
and commanding to the eye. Descrip- 
tion of the product—what it is; size, 
shape, color, and the use that is made 
of it, and how and when it is harvested; 
a comparison of the weight of the entire 
product with that of the original seed 
from which it grew. Under the head of 
general information they can tell how 
many seeds came from the one plant; 
the life of the plant, the size of the 
whole plant, and all its different parts. 
They can answer such questions as these: 
‘*Did the plant surprise you in any 
way??? ‘‘What has the study of this 
plant taught you?” 

Cap E. MILLER, Co. Supt., Keokuk 
Co., Iowa. 


A Vacation Hint from Iowa 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

May another member be added to your 
number? After reading the helpful, in- 
teresting ietters the past few montis, it 
seems as if I could no longer be silent. 

To me the summer vacation has been 
a busy, happy one, for the time has been 
spent in the work nearest and dearest to 
my heart—the teacher's work. Though 
the expression may seem to have a tinge 
of triteness, I must say that to me the 
teacher’s profession is the ideal one of 
earth. 

This summer I have collected materials 








of every kind and description for use 
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the coming year ;—leaves of many king 

pieces of bark and other natural speg 

niens, pictures relating to History 4, 
Geography, short stories, clippings froy, 
magazines and newspapers,—and in fac = 
almost every material useful in a schog| * 
room—have found a place in anothe, ~ 
‘*Mrs. Swiss Robinson’s Bag.’’ Cara: ae 
for use in the Number, History, Geogr. ; 
phy, and Reading classes have heey 
carefully made also. And now for the 
old schoolroom again! Our school thj 
spring was in an ideal spot for Natya 
Study. Situated on the banks of a coop. 
stream, and surrounded almost entire] 

by grand old elms, our little schol © 
found occasion on many bright days tim) 
emigrate from the warm room to hola. ‘f 
session out under the trees. And hoya & / #4 


the children enjoyed it! After the 
general grade studies, we had a thorough a 
study from Nature. The blue-beli, thi ¥ ° 


buttercup, and the rose; the leaf, plant 
and shrub: each was studied with the YS 
actual specimen before us. And it was ; 
marvelous to see the effect of Nature 
Study on the children! With a shy feel. 
ing of reverence the children learned fl _ 
beauty in even the commonplace dande.a i 
lion. ’Twas not merely the sentimental 
aroused, but thorough appreciation of Fr: 
these, and thus we were led to ‘‘Look y 
through Nature, up to Nature’s God.” > 

One device I employed for busy work 
this spring was hemstitching. I first 
taught the little ones to draw threads 
nicely and then introduced the hemstitch. E 
Any little scrap of cloth was used, and 
when the article was finished the little 
‘‘table cloth,’’ ‘‘tidy,’’? or ‘‘ napkin” Inst 
was proudly carried home to be exhibited 


to Mamuna. It is surprising to find how Ever: 
well and quickly even the youngest self wil 
children can learn to do this work, and »D ° 
thus pass many profitable, interesting ‘comes 
hours in ‘‘Manuai training,’’ after the aes 
regular study periods. Teaching memory hil 
gems was another prominent factor in ard of 
utilizing odd moments. I should like ticl 
to hear suggestions from teachers on gears 
their methods in getting boys interested in min 
in Grammar. wellas 
‘*Be what thou seemest; live tliy creed; child, \ 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the Great Teacher's steps be thine.” 
Success to fellow teachers is the sin ’ 
cere wish of 
JENNIE CHANDLER, Riceville, Iowa. Se 
ee are rema 
No Abandoned Farms er 
ing list v 
By Joe Cone CREPE PI 
Dont’ let there be abandoned farms! pe at 
It is a sorry blight 
J g SUSPEND! 
Upon the landscape God has made FLAGS 
So beautiful and bright. 
Don’t let there be abandoned farms! - Ul 
We need them one and all; Denni 
Don’t let the wild growth enter in tained fre 
And cover field and wall. our neat 
Don't let the old house tumble down 
And sink into decay ; 
Don't let the running vines and grass 
Choke up the old highway. . mu 
The hills and dales and mountain sides or schoo 
Were made for you and me; rie 
There is no life so full of health, Dew 
No life so nobly free. 
You pale-faced men who slave by day post 
In city shop or store, 26 Frank! 
Come out into the countryside “a 


And till the soil once more. 
Come out and breathe the breath of life- 
For everyone there’s room ; 
Don't let there be abandoned farms, 
Make every acre bloom! 
—American Agriculturist. 


——— 


UPERFLUOUS 
. - HAIR CURED 


A well known lady will send FREE to aa 
sufferer the secret which cured her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humiliate 
by an unwelcome growth of hair-on my iace 3 
arms. I tried all the depilatories, powders liquids 
creams and other rub-on preparations I ever heard 0, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suffered the ele: 
tric needle without being rid of my blemish. 15 
hundreds of dollars in vain, until a friend reco™ 
mended a simple preparation which succeeded gat 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief from ; 
trace of bair. I will send full particulars free; © 
enable any other sufferer to achieve the same hap?! 
results privately at home. All I ask is 4 2c see 











for reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
Custom House, Providence, R. I. lat 
— est styles, 
Stationery, Visiting Cards, price low. @% Visiting ( 
REFINED ples 2c. J. Hart, Frid S. Div, Buifalo, NJ The Estabroo 
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Entertain and 
Instruct the Child 


Every teacher should acquaint her- 

y self with the varied line of articles 
Dennison makes that are especially 
adapted for children’s education. 

While maintaining the high stand- 
ard of Dennison quality in every 
article manufactured, Dennison bears 
in mind the needs of the teacher as . 
well as the natural inclinations of the 


child, with the result that 


Donninond 


School Accessories 


are remarkably entertaining and, being along 
practical lines, are really instructive. The follow- 
ing list will afford an idea of their diversity :— 
CREPE PAPER FLOWER OUTFITS 
PASSE-PARTOUT BINDING STREAMERS, GARLANDS 
PASSE-PARTOUT OUTFITS GUMMED STARS 
SUSPENDING DEVICES SEALS AND LABELS 
FLAGS CREPE PAPER NAPKINS 
GLUE, PASTE AND MUCILAGE 
IN PATENT PIN TUBES, -ETC., ETC. 
Dennison’s School Accessories may be ob- 
tained from your dealer or ordered direct from 


our nearest s'‘ore. 
Demnioond 
School Catalogue 


rove of great assistance to every teacher 
-or school Ss . ey to any address 


on request. Address Dep’ 
Denison Sompany 
The Tag Makers 
NEW YORK PHILAP EL Fh .. 
15 John St. 1007 Chestnut 3t. 


8ST. LOUIS 
418 North 4th St. 


BOSTON 
26 Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
128 Franklin St. 





Aldd TONE to your Station- 
ery in the OFFICE, BANK, 
SCHOOL or HOME 
‘asbburne’s Pat, 
PAPER 
: FASTENERS 
& There is genuine pleasure 
yin their use as well as Pere 


5 IGE fect Security. Easily put 


oe the 
tend and finger. & be one A vecentedly ond 
where. Medes ie 
sample box of 50, assorted. Booklet free. 
THE 0.K. MFG. CO. Dept. W, Syracuse, N.Y. N91 








| etc. 





INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


WEDDIN 


lat Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 

Vici styles, best quality, oat prepaid bere: 
100 50e; with case 75c. Mo: 

Isiting Cards station: Write for samples. 


TheEstabrook Press,21 Head Bldg, Tremont 8t., ; 





‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 


reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. Where is the more pressure in a locomotive 
boiler, onthe tops and sides oron the ends? 2, 
Which part of a wagon wheel runs the faster, the 
top or bottom? 3. Which is correct: “I bought 
a load of tile,’ or I bought aload of tiles?” 4. 
Which holds the higher position, a school teacher 
oraphysician? 5. Outline the work ina state 
university, in the classical course for four years, 
and the requirements fora degree in the same. 
Nase the subjects that are taught. 6. Could an 
elementary teacher pursue this course to an ad- 
vantage ?—Teacher, Greenwich, Ohio. 


I. Pressure is greatest where there is 
greatest expansion of steam. 2. Neither 
top nor bottom, but the part that is farth- 
est from the center. 3. ‘‘I bought a load 
of tiles’? is correct; so is, ‘‘I bought a 
load of tiling,’’ but not a ‘‘load of tile,’’ 


‘since ‘‘tile’’ is not used as a collective 


noun. 4. The profession of teaching is 
second to none; a teacher should fill his 
position to the honor of the profession. 
5. A circular could be obtained from the 
university which would give an outline 
of the course and requirements. 6. A 
university course is of advantage to any 
teacher. An elementary teacher might 
have to prepare by study for the course. 


I. What is the amount of money needed to run 
the U.S. government? 2, What is the number of 
immigrants coming each year? 3. What is the 
amount of money needed to meet the expenses 
of Wisconsin? 4. Describe the way laws are 
made. 5. Name the seven greatest powers of the 
world and state what constitutes their greatness, 
—A Subscriber, Wisconsin. 

1. Total expenditures, 1907, $578,360,- 
592. 2. There has been a steady increase 
from about 10,000 in 1825, and over 
100,000 in 1842, up to nearly a million 
in 1904, and 1,285,349 in 1907. 3. Not 
stated in books of general statistics. 4. 
Laws are enacted through bills presented 
before a legislative body, first in one 
house of that body where they are dis- 
cussed and voted upon and then, if 
accepted, sent for consideration to the 
other house. If a bill passes both houses, 
it cannot become a law until it has been 
signed by the Executive (Governor or 
President) unless, as sometimes happens, 
it is passed over his veto or he retains 
the bill so long that it becomes a law 
without his signature. 5. The United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, France 
and Russia are the five greatest. It is 
difficult to decide upon the other two. 
The greatness of the first four consists 
partly in their material wealth, but 
mainly in their enlightenment and prog- 


' ress in all industrial, commercial, educa- 
| tional 


and philanthropic enterprise. 
Russia is not so enlightened nor pro- 


gressive, but it is great as an empire 


and an autocracy. 


1. How many universities are there in the U. 
S.? Locate them. (b) Name them, or at least 
six. 2. What are the names of the present rulers 
of the most important countries of Europe? 3. 
Define (a) Necrosis; (b) ambiguity; (c) dis- 
junctive. 4. What is collateral inheritance tax? 
5. What is meant by breaking one’s neck? 
How was the Dead Sea formed? 7. Define (a) 
Precipitation ; (b) International Date Line; (c) 
Ecliptic. 8. Name different classes of earth- 
quakes.—A Subscriber. 


1. (a) Over 140; in nearly every state 
of the Union. (b) Harvard, Mass. ; Yale, 


/Conn.; Columbia, New York; Univ. of 
| Pennsylvania; Univ. of Chicago; Leland 
| Stanford, tes, Cal. 


2. Given in April 
Instructor. 3. Mortification or gangrene, 
especially gangrene of bone. (b) Uncer- 


| tainty or doubtfulness; applied to such 


construction of a sentence as gives more 
than one meaning. (c) Disjoining or 


| separating; applied in grammar to thie 


con-unctions which connect words of op- 
post.e meaning, as ‘‘but,’’ ‘‘although,’’ 
4. Tax on property inherited from 
collateral relatives, or those not in the 
straight line of descent, as uncles or 
cousins. 5. Dislocating the joints of the 
neck. 6. Like other salt lakes, by hav- 
ing no outlet fcr ‘he water except evap- 
oration. 7. (a) A falling or flowing 
downward ; applied in chemistry to that 
which is deposited from a solution, in 
physiography to the falling of rain or 
snow. (b) An imaginary line, corre- 
sponding irregularly with the 180th mer- 
idian of longitude, by which navigators 
adjust their dates, since one whole day 
is gained in going eastward around the 
earth, or lost in going westward. (c) An 





sun’s apparent path in the heavens, or 
the earth’s real path as seen from the 
sun, 8. Classes of earthquakes depend 
upon their cause, whether from a jarring 
or slipping of rocksin the earth, or from 
volcanic action, etc. 

1. ‘That garment is not well made.” Parsing 
in full of “is” and ‘“‘made.” 2, Why was George 
Washington inaugurated on the 3oth of April 
instead of the zoth of March? 3. The names of 
all rulers of Europe and Asia.—A. L. K., West Va. 

I. ‘‘Is’’ is an irreguiar intransitive 
verb, of indicative mode, present tense, 
agreeing with its subject ‘‘garment’’ in 
third person, singular number. ‘‘Made’’ 
is a participial adjective, used as com- 
plement of ‘‘is,’’ and relating to ‘‘gar- 
ment.’’ 2. It was the 6th of April before 
a quorum of the House and Senate 
reached New York whiere the electoral 
votes were counted. As Washington had 
then to be notified and to journey from 
Mt. Vernon, it was April 23rd when he 
arrived in New York, and April 30th be- 
fore arrangements were fully made for 
the inauguration. 3. Given in April 
Instructor. 

1. Write asentence using the expression ‘in 
fine’ correctly. 2. How is $.02375 read? 3. Is 
Clara Barton living? Ifso, where? 4. why was 
Grant’s tomb erected in New York City and not 
at hisnative homein Ohio? 5. Who isconsidered 
the greatest of American presidents? Who was 
the most popular? 

I. ‘‘In fine’? means ‘‘in conclusion,’’ 
‘‘finally,’’ ‘‘by way of summing up.’’ 
Hence it would properly follow an enum- 
eration of several particulars. 2. It 
might be read 2 cents, 3-75 mills; or 
2.375 cents; or, as it stands, a fractional 
part of adollar. 3. She is living; her 
address is Glen Echo, Md. 4. Grant’s 
wish was to be buried either at West Point 
or New York or at Galena, Ill. As he 
had requested that his wife be buried be- 
side him, interment could not be made 
at West Point, and New York as his 
second choice was then selected by his 
family. 5. George Washington will al- 
ways be considered the greatest. Andrew 
Jackson was very popular, but perhaps 
no president was ever more popular than 
Theodore Roosevelt has been. 

1. Who is Bishop Lawrence? Is hea bishop of 
a Protestant church? 2. Is it unlawful to senda 
Prayer Chain through the mail? If so, why ?— 
L. H., Missouri. 

1. Bishop William Lawrence, clergy- 
man and author, Prot. Epis., bishop of 
Mass., since Oct., 1893. 2. 
unlawful, unless a money-making scheme. 


The following letter speaks for itself :— | 


DEAR SIR :—I note in March, ’08 Normal In- 
structor that M. P., Nebraska, asks for informa- 
tion regarding Postal Savings Banks, 


N.E. Bolton, 


its stead. 
Nauvoo, Ill. 


Box 28. R. D. 2 


1. What is the correct pronunciation of ‘‘Hia- 
watha,’”’ “Don Quixote,” “chauffeur,” ‘‘ne’er,”’ 
“Via Crucis?” 2. How would you analyze or 
diagram the following:— 

“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 

Blossomed the stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’’ 

The first line has proved the most puzzling. 

—An Old Subscriber. 


1. There is good authority for either | 
long ‘‘i’’ in the first syllable of ‘‘Hia- | 


6.89 


watha,’’ or ‘‘i’’ as in ‘‘machine;’’ ‘‘a 


in ‘‘wa’’ had same sound as in ‘‘ wall.’ | 
Don Quixote is pronounced ‘‘don-kwiks- | 
or, if | 


ot,’’ with short ‘‘o’’ in ‘‘Don;’’ 
preferred, with Spanish pronunciation 
‘*don-ke-ho-ta,’’ long ‘‘o’’ in ‘‘Don’’, 
Chauffeur is ‘‘shoffer,’’ with long ‘‘o;’’ 
ne’er is ‘‘nare’’ (like ‘‘care’’) ; 


croo-sis.’” (In qnoting Latin words, it 
is better to give English pronounciation. 
If the Roman is preferred, then ‘‘y’’ 


has the sound of ‘‘w’’’ ‘‘i’’ the sound | 


Occ, er: that of ke.” 2. A 
simple declartive sentence, 
‘‘stars’’ is 
predicate. 
get-me-nots,’? a noun in apposition, of 
which ‘‘of the angels’’ is phrase modifier. 
Predicate is modified by adverb‘ ‘silently’’ 
and adverb phrases ‘‘one by one’’ and 
‘fin the infinite meadows of heaven.’’ 


imaginary great circle which marks tlie | Take note that by poetic license, the 


It is not) 


If M. P. | 
will write me or give me full name and address, | 
I would be glad to send information regarding | 
the School Saving Bank, which might serve in | 


Via | 
Crucis may be anglicized, as ‘‘vie-ah | 


of which | 
subject and ‘‘blossomed’’ | 
Subject is modified by ‘‘for- | 


Style Ho, 614 
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Robust Womanhood 


Firm muscles, a_ graceful 
figure, and natural develop- 
ment are true attributes of 
robust womanhood. To 
have these your body 
should be properly sup- 
ported by a 


FERRIS 
Sst: WAIST 


SENSE 


—the waist that gently molds straight 
lines into graceful curves without 
retarding the action of the vital 
organs in any way—the waist that 
means COMFORT. 

Inferior imitations are sometimes 
sold as Ferris Waists. Protect your- 
self by looking for the name FERRIS 
GOOD SENSE on each waist. For 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. 

Send for the Ferris Book, free. 
*30 years of Good Sense.” 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York e 








PUF 
ONLY 


| Worth $2.50 and $3 
| Natural curly puffs, eight puffs in set, all colors. 
Made like aswitch. Adjusted in one minute, mak- 

poy A he fashionabie puff coiffure. The regular price 
is $2.50 and 83 each. but wili sell you one for 81 just to 
introduce our enormous line of hair goods. Send us 
a lock of your hair and we wiil match it exactly, and 
if not satisfied with it, we will gladly refund your 
money. eg gy inch, weighs 3 oz. , $2.50, 
Pompadour Hair Roll, 24 inch, 50c, 





| Our complete catalog 
of hair goods sent on request. Write today. 
| G. Kinsman er of Hair Goods, F86 State St. Ghicaao. 


1 Am Helping Others 
—Let Me Help You 


If you are honest, ambitious and aggressive, 
I can help you Make Money—no matter where 
you live. 

I have made morethan $1,200.00 in one month 
in the Real Estate business. I made this in com- 
mission selling property for others. 

It doesn’t matter whether you have 
had experience or not, or what your 
present occupation is, I can teach 
you the Real_ Estate business 
by mail, then I want you to act as 
my associate and assist me in your 
locality to sell property. Write me 
now. 


I Will Teach You a Clean 
Honorable, Dignified Business 


Write for FREE book 
Rob’t Dawson, Dept, 110, 





Fort Smith, Ark, 











HERE’S THE LATEST 


The Minton High Point Collar Foundation 
is the accepted style in New York and other 
fashion centers. This High Point Founda 
tion is so perfect thatitis easily covered 
with embroidery, lace or other materia!. 
No collar is cor- ~~ ~ 
rect this season / 
without the high 
points, which give 
the wearer a style and snap that cannot 
¥ be produced otherwise. Colors black and 
white. Sizes 12 to 16, including half sizes. 
Price by mail prepaid, 10c, or 3 for 25c 
Agents wanted for this and other big sellers. 


The Minton Co., Dept. 69, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADIES, 




















DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


DETROIT -»> BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave 
Detroit week days at 5:00 p. m., 
Sundays at 4:00 P. m. (central time) 
and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p, 
m. (eastern time) reaching their 
destination the next morning. 
Direct connections with early 
morning trains. Superior 
service and lowest rates be- 
tween eastern and western 
states. 


RAIL TICKETS AVAIL- 
ABLE UN STEAMERS 
All classes of tickets sold 

reading via Michigan Central, 

Wabash and Grand Trunk railways 

between Detroit and Buffalo in 

either direction will be accepted for 
transportation on D. . Line 

Steamers, 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and Map of Great Lakes, 

Address, L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, VICE-PRES. A. A. BCHANTZ, GEN, MGR, 






































NEW YORK CITY 


The Hermitage 


A CLUB HOTEL FOR MEN 
The name tells the story 
Seventh Ave. and Forty-second St. 


Junction of Broadway 


Restaurant on 
the street floor, 


5 // 





















NSS -—a_srestaurant 
Bu NS where ladies are 
sie S welcome. 
tS . 
ERR Every other 
= re Ss part of the house 
SS exclusively for 
et ER) men. 
SiS rs ‘ 
} IE Telephones in 
= = every room. 
Respectful, 
} quiet, obedient 
}|y, and alert Japan- 
i= V, ese servants, 
1Z Bedroom and 


Td bath $2.00 a 
“hs sa day upward. 
Send for Booklet 


T. F. PADDELL, Proprietor 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MERRTA ADyY 
accy mY 


























Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up; rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $3.00 per day 
andup. Weekly rates on rooms with hot and cold 
water and shower baths, $6.00 to $9.00; rooms with 
private baths, $9.00 to $12.00; suites of two rooms and 
bath, $15.00 to $22.00, 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone Floors, Nothing Wood But the Doors. 
Equipped with Its Own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet. 
STORER F. CRAFTs, Manager 





Wanted—Agents, School Teachers, to sell Souvenir Post 
. Cards; send 10 cents for sample of 10 and catalague. 
Mason Co., Dept. N.J., 150 Nassau St., New York City. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


modifiers of the predicate come first in 
the sentence, then the predicate, then 
subject. 

1. Whatis meant by the sun “crossing the line?”’ 
2. In the “Chambered Nautilus”; (a) In the word 
‘“irised”’ allusion is made to what character in 
Greek mythology, and why? (b) What is the 
meaning of alliteration? (c) Define “allegory” 
fully. (d) Define a ‘‘meditative nature lyric,” 
(e) Why must the shell be imagined to be so 
badly broken that its inner structure is revealed 
in order that the rest of the poem may be written? 
3. What is due process of law? 4. When may 
private property be taken for public use? 5. 
What is being ‘‘securein their persons’? 6, What 
are reasonable searches and seizures? 7. To 
what officer st mae F pase apply for a search war- 
rant? 8. Why should all religious tests be ex- 
cluded as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the U. S.?—L. C., A subscriber, Mich. 

1. One-half of the year the sun is 
overhead at noon north of the equator, 
and the other half south of it, according 
to which pole is turned toward the sun. 
When the latter is overhead at the equator 
(on March 21st and Sept. 21st), it is said 
to be ‘‘crossing the line.’’ 2. (a) To 
Iris, goddess of the rainbow, because the 
| shell of the nautilus being of mother-of- 
| pearl, it takes the rainbow colors. (b) 
| Repetition of same letter in two or more 
| successive words; as, ‘‘Stole with soft 
|step,’’ ‘‘dim dreaming life,’’ etc. (c) 
An extended metaphor; defined fully in 
any text-book of rhetoric. (d) A poem 
of the lyric class on some object (or ob- 
jects) in nature, and containing reflec- 
tions aroused in the poet’s mind by con- 
templation of that object. Examples are 
|‘*The Chambered Nautilus,’’ Gray’s 
‘*Elegy,’’ Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis.’’ (e) 
From its inner structure as it lies broken 
before him, the poet learns how ‘‘ The 
frail tenant shaped his growing shell,’’ 
and from this he draws the lesson of the 
poem, the ‘‘heavenly message,’’ as he 
calls it in the fourth stanza. 3. The 
proper or regular course of proceeding in 
|a suit at law. 4. When necessary for 
| public use or benefit, as road-making, 
laying out of parks, etc. 5. Being safe, 
| or free from danger. 6. Search made of 
| persons or premises for anything unlaw- 
| fully concealed; arrest of persons or 
| seizure of property on account of some 

offense or failure to comply with the 

law. 7. To a justice of the peace or 

similar officer. 8. It would be out of 
| place in a government founded on the 
| principles of religious freedom. 





Where can a copy of a book he purchased, en- 
titled ‘‘The Royal Path of Life’, containing the 
past and the future, written by JohnS. C. Abbott, 
who wrote the life of Napoleon Bonaparte ?— 
A Subscriber, Andalusia, Ala. 

The ‘‘Royal Path of Life,’’ by T. L. 
Haines and L. W. Yaggy, price $1.50, is 
published by the Reilly & Brittoa Co., 
| 84 Adams St., Chicago; but no book of 
that name is included among the lists of 
J. S. C. Abbott's works. 

In ‘‘Answers to Queries” in Normal Instructor 
for May, you state that a conjunctive adverb 
necessarily introduces an adverbial, not an ad- 
jective clause. Will you kindly give the syntax 
in full of the word “where” in the following 
sentence:—‘‘ This is the place where I ‘as born.”’ 
I. 2. 8., Prin. 

It is a conjunctive adverb, introducing 
the adverbial clause, ‘‘ where I was born,’’ 
| and connecting it with the noun ‘‘ place,’’ 

of which it is a modifier. There are 

many similar examples in English of 
adverbs and adverbial clauses used to 
| modify nouns, as well as of nouns used 
| adverbially, and there is good authority 
| for here retaining the name adverbial, 
although the clause is used adjectively. 
(In Kimball’s “Structure of the English Sen- 
| tence’ is the following:—‘‘Some nouns derived 


| from verbs denoting action, may be modified by 


an adverbial clause of time or place’’; as “His 
cry when he caught sight of me was joyful.” 
Also this:—A clause introduced by as, with the 
meaning and construction of an adverbial clause 
of manner, may modify a noun and so save sev- 
eral words; for example,— ‘shorter than the 
standard drama as ii is known to us.’ ”’) 


Give a short history of the Republican from 
Nebraska who voted in favor of Andréw Johnson 
and saved him from being thrown out of office. 
| A Subscriber.—O. Z. A. B., Texas. 

Edmund Gibson Ross, senator from 
Kansas, not Nebraska, voted, not with 
the radical element of his party, 
which he represented in the Senate, but 
according to his own judgment, since he 
thought there was not sufficient ground 
ior impeachment. He therefore voted 
against conviction, knowing that his vote 
would decide the matter, also knowing 
that it would cost him his seat in the 
Senate, but believing it to be right. For 
this action, ‘‘he was ostracized socially, 
ruined financially, and for a time driven 
from public life,’ He returned to Kan- 
sas after his term expired, became pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper, joined the 








Democratic party, and in 1885 was ap- 
pointed by Cleveland governor of New 
Mexico. 

1. Whoare the U. S. Senators from Wisconsin ? 
2. In which U.S. Represenative district are Tom- 
ah and Sparta of Monroe Co., Wis.? 3. Who made 
and planned the first U. S. flag? 4. Whereis 
Fredericktown, home of Barbara Frietchie? 5. 
How would you diagram the indirect object, as 
in this sentence: ‘‘John gave Mary a book ?”’— 
A Subscriber from Wisconsin. 

1. Isaac Stephenson; Robert M. La 
Follette. 2. In the VII Congressional 
District. 3. The first flag was made by 
Betsy Ross of Philadelphia, from a design 
submitted to Congress by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose. The design 
is supposed to have been suggested by 
the coat of arms of the Washington 
family, but a five-pointed instead of a 
six-pointed star was the suggestion of 
Mrs. Ross. After the first flag, Mrs. 
Ross received the contract to make the 
government flag for many years. 4. Tie 
town of Frederick, in Frederick county, 
Maryland, about forty-five miles north- 
west of Washington. 5. The meaning is, 
‘‘John gave to Mary a book;’’ the in- 
direct object ‘‘(to) Mary’’ is phrase 
modifier of ‘‘gave,’’ aud may be so 
placed in the diagram. 

1. Ifa bullet isshot from a gun horizontally, 
and at the same time another bullet of equal size 
and from the same height is dropped to the 
ground, which bullet reaches the ground first, 
supposing the ground to be level? 2. If a bullet 
is shot up into the air perpendicularly, will it 
come down with the same force as it went up, or 
willit not? 3. Could you explain how gravity 
acts in these cases? 4. Where can I get books or 
information about the panics of 1873 and 1893 ?— 
A Snbscriber, Wis. 

1. They reach the ground at the same 
time, gravity acting with the same force 
oneach. This is proved by a mathe- 
matical demonstration. (See text-book 
on plhiysics or work on projectiles). 2. 
It is demonstrated that a body projected 
upward under a given velocity, will 
ascend with motion retarded and finally 
overcome by gravity, and that the body 
will then retrace its course in the same 
length of time, regaining by means of 
gravity all the velocity which it lost. 3. 
Consult law of falling bodies in physics. 
4. Inquire in your nearest good public 
library: or, consult ‘‘Analysis of the 
panic of 1893,’’ in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Jan. 1894; ‘‘History of 
the Crisis,’? in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Dec. 1873 ; ‘‘Cause of Financial Panics,’’ 
in the Arena, March, 1894; also ‘‘His- 
tory of Panics in the U. S.’’—their peri- 
odical occurrence—by Clement Jugler, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, price $1.00. 

1. Which is the capital of Alaska at the present 
time, as books differ, some saying Sitka and 
some Juneau? 2, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. are 
now a staie, I think, and doesn’t this make 46? 
But our geographies say there are only 45.—Nor- 
man, Missouri. , . ‘ 

1. The present capital is Sitka, but it 
will eventually be removed to Juneau. 
2. The new state of Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted Nov. 16, 1907. Geographies pub- 
lished before that date would give but 
45 states. 

1. What and where are the largest tunnels in 
the world? Give length. 2. Name and give pop- 
ulation of the five largest cities in the world. 3. 
What states allow women equal rights the same 
asmen, thatisinregardto voting? 4. Where are 
the mints of the U.S.? 5. Where is the island of 
Niphon? 6, Do soldiers in time of war, or 
when in practice have to be at the elections to 
vote, or are they supposed to vote at all? 7, Are 
convicts considered citizens when in the peni- 
tentiary ? have they the rights of citizens? 8. How 
many men does the U.S. army consist of now? 
g. What is the number of ships inthe U.S. navy 
at the present time? 10. Where are the greatest 
coralreefs in the world ?—Laurel, So. Dakota. 

1. In Europe, the Simplon Tunnel, 
over 12 miles; Saint Gothard, 9.25 miles ; 
Mt. Cenis, 7.98 miles. In the U. S., 
Hoosac Tunnel, Mass., 4.75 miles; Cas- 
cade Tunnel, Mont., 2.61 miles. 2. 
London, 4,536,541; New York, 4,014,304; 
Paris, 2,714,068; Berlin, 2,040,148 ; Tokio, 
1,818,655.. (Chicago ranks next.) 3. 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho. 4. 
At Carson City, New Orleans, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, Denver. 5. Niphon, 
(Nippon or Hondo) is the largest island 
of Japan. 6. Intime of war, they do 
not. In time of peace, state laws specify 
whether they vote in the state where 
they are stationed, or otherwise. 7. They 
are excluded from suffrage in most of 
the states, by state law. 8. Total 69,871. 
g. Total number of all classes, nearly 300. 
to. Along the coasts in the warmer 
reigons of the earth, as the coral animals 
cannot live in temperature below 70 
degrees. The longest in the world, Great 
Barrier Reet, 1000 miles long, is on the 
northeast coast of Australia. 
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H ONLY W ERAL AGENTS 
isever mindful of the safety and comfort of its patrons, Modene 
Perfect passenger service between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY and points beyond. 
GEORGE J. CHARLTON, owe 
General Passenger Agent, Chisago, Ill. 
—| 
NEW YORK 
; S. W. Cor. Broad- 
way at 54th Street. 
Near 50th St. Sub- 


way and 53d Street 
Elevated and access- 
ible to all s 
lines. 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theaters, 
Shops, and 
tral Park. 
NEW and 
FIREPROOF 
Strictly First Class. 
Prices Reasonable, 


and Oriental rugs. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





Kept by a Former School Teacher 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON, 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 


Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 














"ELASTIC SHIRT 


U WAIST I BANDe 


Here is absolutely the best and simplest article for 
holding down the shirt waist and keeping it smoot 
and in place. No buckles to bother. No teeth to 
tear. djustable. Two colors, black and white. 
Sent prepaid for 10c. 3for25c. Agents wanted for 
this and other quick -elling novelties. 

Minton Co., ”ne,, Dept. 68, Rochester, N. Y. 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our 
method is perfectly safe, natur- 
al and scientific. It takes off 
Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat 
Hips, etc. Send your address 
to the Hall Chemica! Co., 41 
Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Free trial Treatment. No 
starving. No sickness. 


Do You Know fe 























you can make 
5 dollars a day 
selling our goods? 
You should write for particulars. 
You are ambitious and we can help you. 
Address ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 365, Lancaster, Pa. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


at your own home in your 
$25.00 to $150.00 A WEEK, MEN OR WOMES. 
is the salary of Commercial Artists. [ap 
selling Drawing, Illustration, Designing 
Engraving and Commercial Art of a)! kinds. 
I meet come of the world’s biggest adve rf 
ers. Ican teach YOU Commercial — 
your spare time by mail, and how to 
your work. Ialso buy many of the 
my students’ drawings, paying m™ar 
price for all work thus bought. Send ™* 


your name and address on a postal out 


















I will mail_you full particulars of @Y 

method. JAMES MARO DAVIs 

810 North Cuyler Ave., OAK PARK. 
04K PARK Ig A SUBURB OF CHICAGO 
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N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
| was accidentally s illed on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 

We named tle new discovery is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as vy 
magic. ITCANNOT FAIL. If the . 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrolsis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 

receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuil ad- 

dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 

ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 

Modene [Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endo by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 


A YARD OF KIDS! 
~~. 


Sweetest, loveliest and most unique 





picture ever sold! Ten photographs 
(from life) of handsome, healthy, 
bouncing babies, just breaking out of 
shells in different poses. Reproduced 
on elegant heavy paper one yard long. 
*O,so0 cute! Just too sweet for any- 
thing” the ladies say. You'll say the 
same, Get these “Kids” right now. 
Sent, prepaid, for 25c coin, mention 
aper and get pretty premium free. 
oney back if you wantit. Also lady 

agents wanted. NOVELTY PICTURE CO. 
411 Walnut Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY EASY 


Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular 
Novelty Knives with name, address, photo, lodge emblem 
tte, on handle. Send stamp for catalog. AGENTS EARN 


$75 to $300 


A MONTH: 
(Weshow you how) 
Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
Saal money making oe ad © equate. me new oo 
rmening scissors are the quickest sellers for y_ agen’ 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 38 BAR STREET, CANTON, 0. 


WE SHIP APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the frei 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 

Do not buy 
abicycle or 
FACTORY PRICE 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
{muntil you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS wating” te 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

i Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
¥ parts, repairs and sundries at half usual prices. 
y’ Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B28, CHICAGO 
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WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES of an intelligent 
_ Tan or woman in every city, town or village in 
the United States, to represent us in the sale of the 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. The work is not 
hard and the remuneration is liberal. Address for 


Particulars, McCLURE’S TOURISTS AGENCY, 44 to 60 


East 23d Street, N. Y. City. 


a 


on’t be Thin 


Gain a Perfect Figure—A 
Week’s Treatment Sent Free 


by a Woman. 

3 My Magic Nerve and Flesh 

mea Builder will develop a firm, beau- 

fm tiful bust, shapely neck and 
shoulders, handsomely moulded 
arms and limbs. It fills out ALL 
‘the hollow places. Sold undera 
written guarantee to do all that 
is claimed for it or money re- 
funded. 


JANETT E*BOGART, . 
‘ ? 
123 Main Street, - 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request is 
accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want it enough to pay something 
to cover pecker and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. eye 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tious. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A dealer buys 150 tons of coal, 2240 
Ibs. each, at $5.40 a ton. He sells at 
$4.75 a ton, giving 2000 lbs. to a ton. 
What is his profit? 

Solution— 

150X $4.50=$675, cost of coal to the 
dealer. 
| 150x2240 x $4. 75==$798, selling price of 
| the coal. 

$798—$675—$123, the dealer’s profit. 

2. What must be the asking price of a 
watcli costing $24 to insure a gain of 
33% %, allowing the purchaser a discount 
of 20% from the asking price? 

Solution— 

334% of $24=—$8, the desired gain. 
Then, 

$24+$8=$32, 
price. 

Let 100% =asking price of the watch. 

100% —20% =80%, the selling price. 

.*. 80% =$32. 1%=$.40, and | 

100 % $40, the asking price as required. 





the necessary selling 


3. An agent sold a consignment of 
flour at a commission of 6%. He then 
invested the proceeds in cotton goods, 
reserving his commission of 3% for so 
doing. His total commission was $360. 
Find the value of the flour sold, and the 
value of the cotton goods purchased. 

Solution— 

Out of every $1 in the receipts for 
flour, the agent received, first 6c, and 
secondly— 

ris of g4c=7hfc. Ten, 

6c-+252c=$;35, total commission on $1 
of the receipts for flour. 

But $360—total amount of commission 
thus received. 

Hence, $360+$;3;=4120; 
value of flour. 

$4120—$360—$3760, value of the cotton 
goods. 


4. My agent retains 344% commission, 
pays freight charges of $18.60, storage 
and drayage to the amount of $9.75, and 
remits to me $1621.20. Find the amount 
of gross sales. 

Solution— 

$1621.20+-$16 .80+$9.75=$1647.75, 


.. $4120= 


net 





proceeds of the sales, or amount left 


after agent’s commission was deducted. 


3%4c=agent’s commisison on $1 of the 
sales. 

Then $1.00—3%4c=96%c, proceeds of 
$1 of the sales. 

.*. $1647.75-+$.965=1707.51+ ; .*. $1707- 
.51=amount of gross sales as required. 


5. From the corner of a 12 inch square, 
I cut an isosceles triangle, one of wlhiose 
equal sides is 4 inches. What is the area 
of that part of the large square which 
remains? 

Solution— 

12X12=144 sqr. in., area of large 
square.. 

¥% of 4X4=8 square in., area of tri- 
angle cut off. Then 

144—8=136, area remaining expressed 
in square inches. 


6. A rectangular lot is 8 rods wide, and 
its area is 54 of an acre. Another lot is 





Elmira, N./¥. ! 


square and its area is 2% acres. If the 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 


| second lot were similar in shape to the 
| first, how many more rods of fence would 
be required to fence it in than is already 
required in its present shape. 


Solution— 

5 of an acre=Ioo sqr. rods, area of 
first lot. 

2% acres=4o0 sqr. rods, area of second 
lot. 

8 rods—width of first lot. Then 

100--8=—12% length of first lot in rods. 

The corresponding dimensions of simi- 
lar rectangles are to each other as the 
square roots of their areas, 


7. A party of speculators purchased a 
tract of land for $79,507. It the number 
of men, the number of acres each re- 
ceived, and the number of dollars paid 
per acre, were all equal, what was the 
price per acre? 

Solution— 

The continued product of the number 
corresponding to the number of men, the 
number corresponding to the number of 
acres each received, and tlie number of 
dollars paid per acre would give the 
total cost of the land. Since these num- 
bers are all equal, taken abstractly, the 
cube of the number representing the cost 
cost per acre would give 79,507. Then 
W/ 79507=43; .*. $43==the cost per acre 
as required. 


8. A meadow whose length is four 


36 square rods. How much would it cost 
to fence it in at 75 cents per rod? 


Solution— 

64 acres 36 square rods=7396 square 
rods. 

Since the length of the field is 4 times 
its breadth, it may be thought of as 
divided into 4 equal square tracts, the 
edge of each of which is equal to the 
breadth of the field. 

Then \% of 7396 square rods=1849 sqr. 
rods, the area of one of the squal squares. 
Hence, 

/ 1849=43 rods, the breadth of the 
meadow, and 4X43 rods=172 rods, the 
length. Then the perimeter of the 
meadow is 430 rods, and 430X 75c=$322.50, 
the cost of fencing in the meadow as 
required, 

g. A town expends for improvements 
$6,894. The assessed valuation is $480,000. 
Find the rate of tax levied to cover thie 
expense, inciuding tlie coilector’s com- 
mission estimated at $306. 


Solution— 

$6 ,894+$306—$7,200, total amount tobe 
raised from the levy. 

1% of $480,000—$4,800. Then, 

$7200--$4800—1% ; *.° 14% or 15 mills 
on the dollar is the rate levied. 


12. A rectangular field whose width is 
3% of its length, contains 7% acres. Find 
the distance between the opposite corners. 


Solution— 
74 acres=1200 square rods. The length 
of this field is to its breadth as 4:3. Then 


‘is 4 rods and its breadth 3 rods. 
will be 4X3 or 12 square rods, and its 
diagonal or distance between opposite 
corners will be W424+3°=5 rods. The 
large field is simt/ar to the small rect- 
angular plot. Then since the corre- 
sponding dimensions of similar figures 
are to each other as the square roots of 
their areas, we have, — 

5: Required distance :: 4/12 : ./i700 

.. Required distance=5x./iz00—50 
fiz 


rods.*. 





times its breadth, contains 46 acres and | 


take a small rectangular plot whose length | 
Its area | 
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Why Contagious Diseases 
Are So Quickly Transmitted 
In Schoolrooms 


DUCATORS are rapidly coming to a 

realization of the fact that ‘‘dust’’ is the 
principal cause of disease transmission 
among school children. The floors in school- 
rooms are bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are assembled the constant motion of 
feet produces a continuous circulation of 
dust. From tests made with dust collected 
from school-rooms and other places of public 
assembly, it has been found that with the 
dust were uncountable myriads of disease 
germs—bacilli of Tuberculosis, Typhoid 
Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and other 
dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to avoid the 
dangers of dust-poisoning, itis not only 
necessary to provide a system of ample 
ventilation, but also to treat the wood floors 
in such a way that dust and germs cannot 
pollute the atmosphere. 


AES 


Standard Floor Dressing has proved itself 
a perfectly satisfactory dust-preventive. 
By keeping the floors at a proper degree of 
moisture the dressing catches and holds every 
particle of dust and every germ coming in 
contact with it. Tests have been conducted 
to determine the quantity of dust and num- 
ber of organisms which would settle on a 
given surface. Results prove that the dust 
from floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing is twelve times greater in weight 
than that collected from untreated floors. The 
inference is obvious—the balance of disease- 
laden dust in the rooms with untreated floors 
was circulating through the air, because even 
after settling on the floor every current of 
air would disturb it and start it afloat again. 
Another test proved that dust once settled 
upon a floor treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing remained there, and a bacteriolog- 
ical examination demonstrated that 974 per 
cent. of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 

In addition to its germicidal properties, 
Standard Floor Dressing prevents the wood 
from splintering and cracking, and renders 
sweeping and caretaking an easy task. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is not in- 
tended for use in the home, it is intended for 
use in public buildings of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers in 
every locality, and may be had in full bar- 
rels, half-barrels, one,gallon and five gallon 
cans, 

Three or four treatments a year give best 
results, and when spread with the patent 
Standard Oiler may be used very economic- 
ally. 

In order to convince those who are really 
interested, we are making an extraordinary 
offer. Select one floor or corridor in any 
building under your supervision, and we will 

dress that floor with Standard 
= Floor Dressing AT OUR 
erie OWN EXPENSE. 

DRESSING Those wishing further infor- 
mation should write for our 
book, ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,”’ 
and fortestimonials and reports 
Sent to any address on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
of New York, Incorporated 





For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, eto. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab. 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 

lis, Ind, 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St.. Indi 








GREAT MONEY MAKER FOR 
SSB cre MAGNETIC Cone AGE NTS 
se ORDF LONG A MBAy agnetic 
= PRO Saiiiing Combe and get 
rich; agents 
wild with®suc- 
cess. They remove dandruff; stop falling hair; RE- 
LIEVE HEADACHE, never break. Send 2c stampfor 
sample. PROP, LONG, 736 Ash St., PEKIN, ILL, 





1 LOVELY POSTALS, 25c., SILK Floral with Greetings & 
Your Name Beautifully Frosted, Perfumed Satin. En- 

== trancing Love, Leap year, Shells of Ocean. etc. 

AMERICAN ART CO., New Haven, Conn, 
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Merry Widow Pocket 


ilews's fhe betas nected novelty for 
ladies, Can be instantly fastened to 
skirt or petticoat without sewing. A 
strong, safe and secure place to carry 
money or valuables. ade of fine 

oire Silk, black and white, By 
mail to any 6 25 — 35 cents 
Agents wanted a bigm maker. 


Pr. 
Dente Be DO lochester, N Oy. 



























Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less nuimber, if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will 
be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 


Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 





Superfluous Hair 


moved at office by latest scientific 
method; registered Washington, Cure 
guaranteed ; no electricity or poisons; 


of my harmless and successful cure, 
MME. MAYME, Face Specialist, Dept.6, 
$20 Sth Ave., 382d St., New York. 








“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| “Pure Phonics’’ 
| Of those who, under impulse given by 


permanently re- | 


$1.00 package mailed will convince you | 


‘the invention of phonography, about 

1834—5, began and continued through the 
| last century to urge the logic and wis- 
dom of phonetic spelling, too little is 
| known by educators generally. Let this 
tell of one phonetic devotee and of her 
last work, ‘‘Pure Phonics,’’ which slie 
hoped would prepare the public for pho- 
netic print. 

From London for Philadelphia, Au- 
gust, 1837, sailed Eliza Boardman—four- 
teen years old, of delicate health, bound 
for an uncle’s home.in West Tennessee, 
hoping to growstrong in the New World, 
In 1845 she, a country school teacher, read 
about plionography, a hew method of writ- 
ing, each letter made by one stroke and 
all words spelt witha single letter for 
each sound in the word. Her teacher- 
soul embraced this new way of spelling 
English; she believed that it was right 
| and devoted her iife to the cause—began, 

at once, to teach her pupils to spell by 
sounds, but was censured by the school- 
committee and had to stop. Then she 
married John B. Burns, who studied 
phonography with her, and they went to 
Cincinnati, O. There, with a coterie of 
phoneticians, Ben Pitman, Elias Longley 
and others, they worked for the reform. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Burns toured Ohio through 
the winter of 1849-50 teaching phonog- 
raphy and phonetics. They then returned 
to the south; but she never forsook the 
theory that each letter should unchange- 
ably represent the same sound. She 
| taught her four children to read with the 
Longley phonetic alphabet and readers 
(a letter for each word-sound) ; they all 
| learned to read well and quickly; and, 
| later, picked out spelling from the ordi- 
nary print of books and newspapers. 
Mrs. Burns was au apostle of negro- 





DON’T BE A TEACHER ALL YOUR LIFE, | freedom, also, and to help them when 


$500 placed as security, we will instruct you, 
and put you in position to earn $1200 to $8000 a year as 
manager. Business exclusive, refined, genteel, ali-the- 
year. Write today for proposition, 

Oc olo-Optics Cooperative Co., Inc., 
620 Munsey Blide., Washington, D.C. 


LEARN 





TELEGRAPHY 
BOOHHEEPING 
me STENOGRAPHY | 


fur- | 
nish and stock office in any city of 10,000 up | Fisk School, 


| 


Sehn dadtekerts a few short weeks of pleasant spare-time home study, under | 


ndence Courses by —and a good-pay- 
tion is yours; we are unable to supply the 
demand, ¥ energetic students have worked up to salaries of 


$5,000 PER YEAR 


—thereis no reason why you cannot do this if youwantto, You 


Pay Us No Money 
for tuition until position is secured. We send complete outfit. 
Bank references. Write for particulars, at once, asking about 
» and stating which you would prefer to learn, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
683 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


our practical a 
ing, 





SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED 


To buy for themselves, or to sell to others, our tea 
acre garden spots along the Gulf Coast between Mobile 
and New Orleans. Male or female teachers will find 
these lands a desirable investment for their own sav- 
ings, 
their purchase ton others. Ask me for particulars. 

E H. HEAFFORD, 703 Fisher Building, 
277 besvbere St Chicago, Ills. 


> Goitre Cure 


PSR TNE BEST, CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST 
REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 


Our MEDICATED GOITRE BANDAGE 
isa convenient, soothing appli- 
ance, worn at night and cures 
while yousleep. The Bandage ab- 
sorbs the ewelling and the Goitre 
disappearsinafewdays, 16 years’ 
 suecess, Write for free Treatise 
on Goitre, full particulars, etc. 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY ‘CONPARY, 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Teachers in Rural Districts 
Write Today for Our Proposition 


We want live intelligent representatives in every 
eounty of every state to organize Circulating Libraries 
and conduct other money-making plans, Will not in- 
terfere with your duties and will easily double your 
monthly income the year around. We do most of the 
work by mail. Orders and money turned over to you. 
Will increase your popularity. Permanent, profitable, 
refined employment. 


Model Magazine, Marden Building, Washington, D.C. 





AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
* Big Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 
Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 


and can earn good money in recommending | 


| sented in the ‘‘Step by Step Primer’’ 


they were freed, she taught them at the 
Nashville, in 1867, to read 
| the New Testament in three months—us- 
ing the same Longley’s phonetic readers 
| and the Gospel of St. John in same print. 
But the most of Mrs. Burns later phon- 
etic work and her phonographic work 
.cannot be told here; how she became 
‘the mother of the young women short- 
handers of New York’’ and one of the 
foremost spelling reformers. In 1876, 
her phonetic ardor made her spell her 
last name with (z)—it representing the 
last sound truly; her name is so known 
throughout the country and will go to 


| 


| posterity so spelled. 


In 1892, she saw that spelling-reform 
must come more gradually and that it 
must be shown by object-lessons that our 
spelling is not at all phonetic; she con- 
ceived a means to this end and, at the 


| same time to teach the reduction of words 


to sound elements—invented a method of 
printing which shows the true pronunci- 
ation of each word so printed, but with- 
out changing its common spelling. This, 
‘*Burnz’ Pronouncing Print,’’ she pre- 
and 
‘‘Sermon on the Mount.’’ Great value 
to this pronouncing print was demon- 
strated by her in teaching a number of 
Russian students, and by its use at the 
University of Nankin, China, by Dr. 
Ferguson, previous to the Boxer uprising. 
She printed no other books in it, but 
offered to waive her rights to the inven- 
tion and copyright to any other pub- 
lisher who would go to tthe expense of 
preparing to print by her scheme. 

Two years later she became convinced 
that the perfection of English language 
required deeper cultivation ; and thirteen 
years ago kindergartners and other pri- 
mary teachers were urged by Mrs. Burnz, 
in personal interviews and addresses at 
meetings, etc., in New York, and by 
printed arguments otherwhere to incul-, 
cate little children (when orderly teach- 
ing is first begun) with knowledge that 
words, be they everso various, long or 
short, are but successions of certain defi- 
nite elementary sounds, easily made sep- 
arately,—some twenty vowels and twenty- 
four consonants; the latter besng dividers 
or wuniters, separaters, of the former. 
These phonics, she urged, should be 
taught in the simpiest, easiest way, by 
imitation, through pretty songs and plays 
and allowing the children to task each 
other with repetition of \ them properly 


Many kindergartners and primary teach- 
ers were visited and interested, teachers’ 





meetings attended and addressed. 


sounded— encouraging them to do ‘so. | 





While engaged in this work, Mrs. 
Brunz was taken ill and spent the years, 
1896 to 1903, at Walters Park Sanitarium, 
in Pennsylvania. While there, she gath- 
ered her press-writings of 1894-5, as to 
‘Pure Phonics’’ teaching, and compiled 
explanations of her method, editing them 
into a very interesting instructive book 
for kindergartners and mothers—calling 
it ‘‘Pure Phonics.’’ She saw a bound 
copy of ita month before her death, 
June toth, 1903, and said she would 
‘leave it as a seed ‘to grow into a mighty 
tree.’’ 

Her son, to whose care she left it, says 
he has put itinto the hands of many 
hundreds of kindergartners, from Maine 
to Califurnia, of whom many have 
spoken of it very highly and hope to do 
much good with it. He is making it 
known to teachers by advertisements in 
the best educational pericdicals. He is 
spreading her phonic gospel with her 
savings left him for that purpose. Write 
him ;‘he-is ‘Channing Burnz, No. 94 E. 
1oth St., New York. 


Little Journeysto Fez Away 
Lands 


(Continued from page 14) 


Sacristan saved to the world the gennis cf 
Night and Day. 

Florence is filled with galleries and 
museums containing some of the finest 
art treasures in the world, but space for- 
bids telling about them. One thing we 
note in Florence, and indeed in all the 
cities and villages of Italy, is that there 
is little private home life. A family of 
a dozen will live ina single room. Nat- 
urally most of this room is taken up by 
beds, so they cook, eat and gossip out 
side on the porch, or in the street. 

Nature has always smiled on Italy. 
Hawthorne says ‘‘the sunny smile of God 
spreads over that favored land riore 
abundantly than on other regiors.’’ It 
is a land of blooming flowers, pure gold 
sunshine, and bright blue sk*:s. Though 
there are months when if never rains, 
nothing droups~or fades. The soil is of 
such a light volcanic rature that plants 
often send their roots forty feet into the 
earth for nourishment. As we travel over 
the country, everywhere we see thecross. 
‘*The roadside crosses are of black wood, 
and usually have some symbol of Christ’s 
suffering, such as the sponge, the spear, 
the nails and the crown of thorns. Some- 
times a representation of the cock whose 
crowing served as a warning to Peter is 
perched upon the head of the cross. Many 
of the crosses are protected from the 
weather by sloping wooden roofs. Offer- 
ings of flowers are daily left before the 
shrines. ’’ 

Italy has been called the ‘‘ Treasure 
House of Europe,’’ and it would take a 
volume to describe it. We want to take 
you to Milan, Venice, Genoa, Naples 
and Rome, but we cannot. If you can, 
read Chapter VII in Fanny Coe’s ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Europe,’’ (Silver, Burdette & Co.) 
and Ambrosi’s ‘‘Italian Child Life,’’ 
(Lothrop Co.) 

OTHER REFERENCES 

Italian Life in Town and Country— 
Villari. 

Our Italy—Warner. 

A Maid of Venice—Crawford. 

Italian Cities—Taine. 


‘*A Year Book for Primary Grades,’’ 
based on Froebel’s Mother Plays. By 
Etta Merrick Graves and Amelia Warfield 
Watkins. 235 pages, cloth, $1.25. Mil- 
ton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Every primary teacher will welcome 
this helpful book. It contains morning 
talks, songs and recitations for every 
month of the year and is prepared by 
two successful teachers, one a kinder- 
gartener, the other a primary teacher. 


‘*The Kindergarten in American Edu- 
cation.’’ By Nina G. Vandewalker, B. 
L., M.Pd. 274 pages, price $1.25. The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 

A history of the kindergarten in 
Amer*.a cannot fail to widen and deepen 
tle public understanding of this unique 
rrovement, to know which, ‘‘root and 
stem, and branch and all,’’ involves a 
composite knowledge of philosophies as 
oid as Socrates, psychologies as new as 
yesterday, and the whole range of 
habits, activities and sentiments, and 
tendencies native to human life. 





June 1968 
Speaking in Public 


The ability to express one’s ideas jn 
clear and attractive speecii, to command 
attention in imparting instruction, is of 
the very first importance to the teacher, 
Without this art of speech his whole 
mission isa failure. In training for the 
vocation of a teacher it is also to be re. 
membered that no audience is so difficult 
as his, an audience of children ang 
youth, and none so subservient whey 
really captured by the charm of skillfy] 
address. 

Rev. Emory J. Haynes, D. D., has re. 
duced to a method of ten seria] "lessons, 
this instruction, called ‘The Haynes 
Method of Public Speaking.”’ He per- 
sonally conducts this instruction by mail, 
sent weekly. Itis the ripe experience 
of thirty years before great audiences, 
Dr. Haynes says to his students, ‘‘ There 
can not be the remotest doubt of success 
if you will give your attention, nor need 
the study interfere with the exactions of 
the busiestlife. Indeed I may say, with 
absolute truthfulness, that the ordeal of 
speaking, either ata reception, friendly 
gatherings at home, dinners, luncheons, 
club circles, church meetings or from a 
platform at formal assemblages, can be 
and should be, not a pain but a genuine 
pleasure. This is the revelation that my 
method makes to those who take it up as 
a study.”’ 

Read what the Rev. Jos. E. King, D. 
D., President of Fort Edward Collegiate 
Institute for Women, Fort Edward, N. 
Y., says: ‘‘I know of nothing in print 
to be compared in potential effectiveness, 
At twenty-five these wise instructions 
would have been worth more to me than 
a year’s salary.’’ 

An opportunity is now offered to the 
readers of The Normal Instructor to en- 
roll in a special summer class now form- 
ing. A nominal fee covering necessary 
expenses, $1.00, no other charges, is ex- 
acted. Address with this remittance, giv- 
ing full name and address, Rev. Emory 
J. Haynes, D. D., care Normal Instructor 
Class of Elocution, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Be sure to state that you wish to join the 
Normal Instructor Class and you will be 
entitled to special rate mentioned above. 
Write plainly your address for enroll- 
ment. 










**HOW TO REMEMBER” 
Sent Free to Keaders of this Publication 


UY Forgetting 


= Youare no greater intellectuallythan 

KEYT your memory. Easy, inexpensive. ln- 

SUCCESS creases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, con- 

versation; develops will, public speaking, personality, 

Send today for Free Booklet. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


* 








BE A GRADUATE NURSE 


and ray $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 
course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
show nt for students and graduates ; largest training 
schoolinthe world. Write today. Free book. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 


947 Crilly Building, Chicago 





How to Pass Examinations 


(10,000 Questions) STUDY THE (10,000 Answers) 


New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS 


in Arithmetic. 

in Grammar.* 

in Geography.* 
in Physiology. * 
in Methods.* 

in Civil Gov ‘ment.’ 
in U. S. History.* 
in English Comp 
in Bookkeeping. 
in School Law.* 
in Algebra * 

in Gen. Lite -rature.* 
in Gen. Hisiory.* 
in Rhetoric. 

in Astronomy.* 
in Botany. 

in Physics.* 

in Chemistry. 

in Geometry. 


14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Latin. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy-* 
Price :—Any subject, 25c.; any 14 subjects, $1.50. 
The 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $ $2.00. 
*Subjects starred are new editions containing 

questions to 1905. 

BALL PUBLISHING CO., 
Box A, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PER DAY TO SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DURING YOUR VACATION MONTHS. 
y FIRELESS 


$5.00 Woops {POOKER 


00 
“A Wonderful Fireless Cookstove.”’ 
g@ Sold on an absolute guarantee. PRICE ONLY 
¢g.0. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. Every home a 
customer. #@>Loeal Selling Agents Wanted Every- 
where. Homer A. Woods Co., Manufacturers, 
1100 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED, 


A WOMAN’S OWN STORY. 
' HOW SHE CURED HERSELP 


forever by a home treatment that is safe, positive 
and true to nature. Write me today. enclose stamp 
end I will tell you all. FLORENCE HAW- 
THORNE 195 WhitePlainsA ve, New York 




















PLEASANT oeiing Leertng a Views. ans pro- 

ts. Teacher agent wanted ine 
VACATION count Write Tales. nh 
WORK A.W. Green Lake Sta., Shattle, Wash. 
50 PER CENT PROFIT to agents selling 
my best 10c sellerwhich is wanted at every 

house. Sample for stamp. 

M. FALKENSTEIN, Sauk City, Wis. 
FURNISHED, FREEHOLD N. J., 
FOR RENT, Vieciwen dwelling, barn, three acres, 
fine water and shade. Suitable for a party of teachers. 
F, A. Lanahan, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS, $36 A WEEK EASILY MADE SELLING OUR 
Pillow Tops, Stereo Views, Portraits and Frames. 
Largest picture house on earth. No capital required. 
days’ credit. SAMPLES AND CATATOGUE PREE. 
FRANK ‘W. WILLIAMS CO,, 1269 Taylor St., Chicago, 
C. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
p A N of Patents. 774 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, = D.C, 

Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 





a Week to put out Merchandise and Grocery Catalogs. Home 
territory, American Home Supply €o., Desk T, Chieago, 


$21 





Historic New England. 


Dear to every American are the homes and 
haunts of our forefathers. We publish in this 
issue of the “Normal Instructor” an interesting 
offer from the HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CoM- 
PANY, BOSTON. They sell for only 3c five beauti- 
ful postal cards, lithographed in colors, of the 
congas 4 well-known scenes which witnessed 
the founding of this great American Nation by 
our ancestors; Bunker Hill Monument, Faneuil 
Hall, King’s Chapel, Old State House, and the 
Lexington Minute man. See the advertisement 
of HUMAN LIFE on page 43 and send for these 
beautiful cards. Have them in your class-room 
so that the children may become familiar with 
the famous spots in New England History. 





Home Study Courses. 


For some time we have been interested in the 
excellent work of The Home Correspondence 
School of Springfield, Massachusetts. An adver- 
tisement of this school appears elsewhere in our 
columns. We advise any of our readers who are 
interested in home study and correspondence 
teaching to send for a catalogue. 

This school offers all who are interested in fur- 

, ther education an excellent opportunity to study 
| athome during their spare time, under the per- 
sonal instruction and guidance of able college 
|professors, at a very low cost for tuition and 
without any extra expense for travel and board. 
| We have just had the opportunity of reading 
some of the letters which this school is receiving 
from-its' teachers and pupils and we are more 
than ever impressed with the value of this kind of 
educational work. : 
| There are many excellent courses. The Prin- 
cipal of the Normal Department is Dr. A. H. 
Campbell, one of the best trained men engaged 
ineducational work in NewEngland. There are 
teview courses for teachers preparing for exam- 
|inations,courses in Elementary and Advanced 
\Pedagogy, Kindergarten, Primary Methods, etc. 
For a number of years The Home Correspondence 
School has made a specialty of preparing stud- 
ents for college. Underdate of May 4,oneofthe 
graduates of this school writes as follows: ‘“‘I am 
now at the College of Arts at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Ihave cometo appreciate the value of 
|the correspondence work more and more. I feel 
jthat during the three yearsI studied with youl 
aid an excellent foundation fora en od educ- 
‘ation. You helped me to form habits of thorough- 
ess and self-reliance which will never leave me. 
The method of reporting lessons gave me valu- 
fee practies in writing easily and naturally. In 
‘all of the branches you furnished the best of text- 
\books and the corrected lesson papers were pre- 
imeated with the personal influence of your ex- 
cellent instructors,” 
| Few teachers are more widely or more favor- 
ably known than Prof. John F. Genung of Am- 
herst College. Under date of May 7, Prof. Genung, 
who has charge of the English work in The 
Home Correspondence School, writes to the 
school as follows: ‘‘All my experience with The 
Home Correspondence School and its manage- 
ment goes to confirm me in the belief that it is 
Carried on with thorough honesty of purpose, aud 
ith the endeavor to promote the cause of sound 
tducation in every. way possible to this method 
of instruction. 

“As to the evidences of good work on the part 

of the students, I have been impressed in my 
artment with the generally high attainment, 
often with the truly admirable work that 
Some of them sendin. Work of this kind appeals 
‘specially to those who have an earnest purpose 
tolezrn, and who have enough independence of 
Mind and initiative to study of theirown motion, 
and not because perea= or teachers compel 
em. Heuce shirks, and sports and athletes, 
Who are so numerous in ourschools and colleges, 
are here conspicuously absent. I think this isa 
fature of the school worthy of note. 

jadzing by thestudents with whom I have had 

, and the character of their work, J} do not 

why the School’s certificate of attainment 

uld not be.valid for entrance to college, in the 
Subjects so certificated.” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Socrates and His Method 


(Continued from page 9) 


first to proclaim that ‘‘the proper study of 
mankind is man;’’ that human nature, 
human duties, and human happiness made 
up a field of really urgent and profitable 
inquiry, and that the instruction of men 
in the right conduct of life was its chief 
end and purpose. 

But it was in regard to method that 
Socrates was especially distinguished; he 
was the originator of a new system of 
teaching. He thought it was to little 
purpose that men applied themselves to 
human affairs if they conceived them 
loosely, without regard to reason and 
evidence. ‘‘He was always,’’ says Xeno- 
phon, ‘‘discoursing upon human duties, 
examining what was pious or impious, 
good or bad, just or unjust, foolish or 
wise, brave or cowardly; and he con- 
sidered that the men who had knowledge 
on these subjects were good and. noble, 
while those who had not this knowledge 
might rightly, in his opinion, be called 
slaves.’’ 

His investigations thus took on the 
form of ascertaining the exact meaning 
of the leading terms in ethics and poli- 
tics. For the very idea of definiug a 
general term, now so common, never 
seems to have entered the mind of any 
one previous to Socrates. Thus he con- 
victed men of ignorance in things that 
they thougut they knew. 

As regards doctrine, Socrates was dis- 
tinguished by his theory of virtue. Vir- 
tue consisted, he contended, in the 
knowledge or in being aware of the con- 
sequences of actions; for as to do right 
was the only road to happiness, and as 
every man sought to be happy, vice could 
only arise from ignorance as to its con- 
sequences, or mistake as to the means of 
happiness. Few men understand or prac- 
tice this knowledge even at tlhe present 
day; for it takes a long while for a man 
to get thistruth firmly fixed in his mind. 

In the year 339, B. C., an indictment 
was laid against him by some of his en- 
emies for not worshipping the gods whom 
the city worshipped, and for introducing 
new divinities of his own, thus corrupt- 
ing the youth of the city. The penalty, 
if found guilty, was death. The trial 
took place before a dikastery, or law-court 
composed of citizen-judges, like our jur- 
ies, but far more numerous, the number 
present being over five hundred. 

His defense, preserved by Plato under 
the title Apology of Socrates, is a mar- 
vellously open and fearless plea in justi- 
fication of his conduct, reminding one 
of St. Paul’s defence before King Agrippa, 
wherein he declared his ‘manner of life 
from his youth’’ and demonstrated the 
groundlessness of the chargesagainst him. 
The tone of his defense, however, was 
such as to make acquittal all but impos- 
sible; for even here he spoke his full | 
mind, and made a number of enemies by 
his cross-questionings: dwelt on his 
mission to convict men, for their ultimate 
benefit, of theirignorance; declared that 
he was a public benefactor to the Athen- 





ians; announced that if his life were 
spared he would continue in the same 
course; and regarded the prospect of 
death with utter indifference. The court, 
by a majority of only six, decided for 
the capital sentence, which showed 
plainly that if his defence had been con- 
ciliatory he would surely have been ac- 
quitted. ‘ 

There was an accidental interval of | 
thirty days before the execution of the | 
sentence, during which time Socrates 
conversed in prison with his friends in 
his usual calm manner. Had he been | 
willing, he would apparently have been 
allowed to escape ; but he refused to avail 
himself of such an opportunity, declar- 
ing that if he did he would be univers- 
ally condemned as guilty. On the last 
day his famous conversation on the im- 
mortality of the soul, reported by Plato, 
took place. He then drank the hemlock, 
and passed away with the dignity and 
calmness becoming so great asoul. In 
the age in which he lived, that of Peri- 
cles, there wasa constellation of great 
men, but when Socrates died, one of tlie’ 
brightest stars in that constellation went 
out, and from this time forward Greece 
steadily declined. 

Such was the man whose noble life and 
example were so ill rewarded. ‘‘ Truth 
forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on 
Even to-day, in any coun- 


| 





| is covered with netting. 


| der trunk that supports a crown of beau- 


try except that in which the British or 
the American fiag flies, it is by no means 
safe to meddle withthe gods of a people. 
And it is not always safe even in these. 
You may discuss any subject but that; 
for if you are not ready to suffer martry- 
dom, you had better let that alone. Only 
those who fear neither fire, sword, nor 
the gallows, may dare to do so. But 
that is why we venerate the memory of 
such men ; through whom we have gained 
the liberty of thought and speech, the 
‘‘freedom to worship God,’’ which we 
enjoy to-day. And this is why we should 
treasure the memory of the martyrs as 
sacred. 
(Zo be Continued) 





Off to the Philippines 


(Continued from page 17) 


boo, nara a species of hard wood, nipa, 
a variety of palm. There are no nails in 





the house, for tiie various parts are tied | 


together with strips of rattan. The doors 


are built without hinges of the ordinary | 


style. 


The bamboo swings on a wooden | 


socket at the floor and a wooden ring | 


above. 

We find a single large room, called a 
sala, which we may call a parlor. The 
wide hand-sawed boards ot the floor have 
a high polish, having been rubbed with 
banana leaves; no carpets or rugs are 
used atid we find no wall paper on tlie 
well woven bamboo walls. The ceiling 
and walls are made by weaving strips of 
flattened bamboo. 

The windows slide from side to side, 
but not a pane of glassis seen. They are 
often set with tiny square panes of sea 





shell that admit the light but shut out | 


the intense heat of the sun. The furni- 
ture is simple. Large roomy chairs, 
whose frames are built of hard wood, the 
seat and back woven of rattan. Othier 
chairs are built of bamboo. 

A settee anda bookcase of the same 
material complete the furnishings of the 
room. Unless the teacher sleeps in an 
iron bed or upon a native bamboo couch, 


the day. These are long and narrow 
and are usually made of red cotton cloth 
filled with fibres that come from the 
cotton tree. The Filipinos are fond of 
packing them very hard and one experi- 
ence with these head-rests will convince 
you thatthey are as uncomfortable as they 
are uninviting. In another corner we 
see several large mats—these are thie 
native beds. When a native wisiies to 
retire, the mat is spread upon tlie floor 
and the long hard pillow is placed at the 
head. As there are numberless mos- 
quitos, almost all foreigners and many 
natives sleep under a net to avoid con- 
tracting malaria and fevers which may 


| be carried by them. 


Ants, too, are very numerous and we 
find that the servant uses great care in 
protecting the food from these insects. 
The legs of the tables are set in cans of 





water with a few drops of kerosene float- | 


ing on the surface. Shelves are sus- 
pended from the ceiling by special hooks 
that hold a smail cup-like arrangement 


| that may be filled with water or oil. 


When the food is placed on the shelf it 


Beautiful trees are growing in the 
yard. The banana, the cocoanut, the 
papya, the betel nut and the mango. 
Perhaps we find an Ilang Ilang. The 
banana and cocoanut are not untamiliar, 
for we may see them in the park con- 
servatories. The papya has a long slen- 


tiful leaves arranged like a huge globe 
at the summit. It produces a delicious 
fruit unlike anything that we have at 
home. The betel nut is a species of 
palm that produces a nut that is chewed 
by the natives after mixing with lime 
and a strip of a leaf that grows or a 
specially cultivated vine. The Mang 
Ilang is a tall sturdy tree with an un- 
attractive blossom tliat is most fragrant 
and produces an expensive perfume. 

A bamboo fence surrounds the grounds, 
and the gate, which is often very elabor- 
ate, is a fine arrangement of strips of 
bamboo. 

Uncle Sam has established a fine 
system of scliools in the islands and in 





our next article we will go with the 
Maestro wheu he visits his barrio schools. 


| tains, bed clothes, 
we shall find in the bedroom a wooden | 
rack where the pillows are packed during | 
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NEW INVENTION! 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 
Ohioan’s New Method of 
Cleaning Clothes. 


Causing Great Excitement 
Where Exhibited. 


UNLIKE ANYTHING YOU’VE SEEN 
OR HEARD OF, 


Cleans Family Wash In 
30 to 50 Minutes. 


No Rubbing—No Chemicals—No [Motors 
No. Washboard—No Wash Machine. 


OVER 35,000 ALREADY SOLD—LADIES DELIGHTED 


SEE HOW SIMPLE, different, easy. Put on stove 
—add water, then soap, then clothes—that’s all. 
In 5 to 8 minutes clothes clean. Laundries clean 
clothes without rubbing—the EASY WAY does the 
same at yourhome. Dirt removed automatically 
except to move knob occasionally. 














The EASY WAY, in one operation does the combined 
work of wash boiler, wash board and washing machine— 
less time, almost no labor—no injury to clothes. 

THE EASY WAY develops energy by mechanical 
manipulation, associated with hot water, soap suds, 
super-heated steam, and scalding vapor, utilized as 
a compound force, all confined in a closed metal 
compartment. Special operating arrangements. 

Cleans woolens, flannels, blankets, or colored 
clothes, as well as white goods, finest laces, cur- 
Saves time, fuel, labor, clothes, 
buttons, strength, looks, health and money. 


EASY WAY IN 30 TQ 50 MINUTES CLEANS WASHING 
WHICH BEFORE TOOK THE ENTIRE DAY. 

No rubbing, wear, tear orinjury. No soggy, bad- 
smelling heavy wood—but all metal, strong, dura- 
ble, sanitary, lightin weight. Easily used, cleaned, 
handled—always ready. Child can use it—no exper- 
iment. No motors, Saves 52 days’ drudgery yearly. 


Thousands Praise It. 


J. McGee, Tenn., writes'—“One young lady cleaned 
days’ washing by old method in one hour with Easy 
Way—another in 45 minutes." Mrs. T. Bullen, Can- 
ada, writes:—‘I washed bedding, heavy quilts, cur- 
tains, etc., without rubbing, and in a very short time.” 
Lauretta Mitchell, O., writes:—Done a big washing 
in 45 minutes -sold 3already.” A.D. Poppleton, N.Y.: 
—“Gives perfect satisfaction. Washed bed quilts, 
greasy overalls and fine clothes. Greatest thing on 
earth.”’ Walter M. Glenn, O.:—‘*Easy Way far supe- 
rior to any other method—cleans clothes perfectly.’’ 
J. H. Barrett, Ark., after ordering 38 Easy Ways 
says:—"*You have the grandest invention I ever 
heard of.’”’ J. W. Meyers, Ga., says:—‘‘Find check 
for 12 Easy Ways. Greatest invention to womanhood, 
forever abolishing miserable wash day. Sells itself.” 

Price only $6.00 complete—sent to any ad- 
dress, Not sold in stores, Send no money 
only send your name aud address, We’re old firm; 
capital $100,000.00. Everything proven. Guaranteed. 
Write today for 30 day trial offer, thousands 
testimonials, etc. Cireulars Free, 


FREE SAMPLE 


To Agents 


Wanted Agents, Salesmen, Managers—men 
or women—at home or traveling, all or part 
time—showing—taking reg lg agents. 
“Easy Way” new. Nothing like it. World 
unsupplied—agents making big money. When 
operated gy stop—get excited—watch it as 
thing of life. 12 see—10 buy. 

C. O. Garrett, O., writes:—Showed 7 families, sold 
6. A.B. Verett, of La. sold 8 oneday. J. T. Peay, 
of N. C, been out 2 days, sold 12. W. R. Stephen- 
son, Tex. ordered 244 in 60 days. N. Boucher, of 
Mass. ordered 75 more—says everybody wants one— 
best business I ever had. 

Write today for special agents plan, free 
sample, 1908 offer—act quick, 


HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
684 Harrison Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
LADY SEWERS home; $10 per 100; can make 2 

an hour; work sent prepaid to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


{QARANC Pestcanas 49, 


I. Place Souvenir Co., Passaic, N.J. 





wanted to make up shields at 








shonld read the 
Primary Teachers pore ee 
especially forthem—PRIMARY PLANS. {$1.coa 


year. Send for sample copy. 
. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The skiu is an important body organ. Zt discharges § 
through its 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or 
waste matter every 24 hours. Now, unless these pores are 
properly performing their work, this waste matter stays in 
the skin and makes it sallow, muddy and yellowish, 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nurishing skin food with stimulating tonic pro- 
perties. Apply a little with the finger tips night 
and morning and it will help the little pores to per- 
form the work nature intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and 
cause large, unsightly pores. Many skin troubles 
are caused by rubbing stuff into the skin. Having 
no remedial virtue, this simply dries up and clogs 
the tiny pores, making the complexion worse than 
it was before. 

Milkweed Cream quickly restores a faded, sallow 
complexion and removesall skin blemishes. It should 
be used regularly every night and morning in order 
to keep the skin healthy and to prevent the pores 
from becoming clogged up. 

Improves bad complexions—preserves good complexions 


Milkweed Cream Is put up in the most dainty fashion —white jars 
that will be an ornament for the most exelusive dressing-table. 


Just write a note giving your name 
Liberal Sample Free and address and enclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage, and we will send asample free of charge, to prove 
how beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! 
F. F. INGRAM & 60., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


*s Milkweed Cream issold by all druggists 60 cents 
en and $1.00 a jar or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


ZODENTA 


is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance of 
the well-groomed man or 
woman. 

It is a dentifrice in 
paste form, different 
from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together by 
intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
same. 

It desolves all injurious 
deposits which discolor 
and in time ruin the deli- 
cate enamel, causing de- 
cayedteeth. It prevents 
the formation of tartar 
and destroys ail poisons 
and germs which cause 
softened and diseased 
gums. 

If your druggist does 
not Cece Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large (2% 
oz.) tube postpaid, Your 
money revurned if you 
don’t like it. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 
65 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 














































Agents Wanted 


An Extraordinary Offer of Special Interest to 
Teachers and Others 


Here is a real money-making opportunity. It is an opportunity to 
make money by furnishing people with something they do want instead 
ot forcing them to buy something they don’t want. The work is really 
in the line of canvassing, but it is strictly high-grade and dignified in 
every sense of the word. 

We want at least one representative in each locality. Any energetic 
man or woman should be able to make lots of money by presenting our 
wonderful subscription offers to friends and neighbors. You can make 
money even if you devote only an hour or two a day to the work. 

Vick’s Magazine is a high-class family magazine, backed by a _pres- 
tige of thirty years—and it is better today than ever before. We have 
set out to make Vick's Magazine the greatest publication of its kind in 
the world, We expect to accomplish our purpose by means of a series of 
unique improvements in the magazine itself, and by means of some of 
the most remarkable subscription offers ever put out. 

You can share the benefits of these fine offers by presenting them to 
the people in your locality who are not subscribers of our magazine, or 
tu those who wish to renew their subscriptions. For this work we will 
pay you extremely liberal cash commissions, and in addition will give 
you an opportunity to earn substantial cash prizes. If you have ary 
spare time you simply can not afford to overlook this chance to make 
some money in an easy, pleasant way. 

Let us send you details of the offer we have to make you. Sit down 
right now and write us a letter or a postal card, saying simply: ‘‘Send 
me details of your special offer to Agents.’’ Do it now before you forget 
it. It may mean a lot of money to you. 


DEPARTMENT N. 


VICK’S MAGAZINE Dansville, N. Y. 
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Pieces to Speak 


(Continued from page 29) 


Vacation Voices 
By Lettie Sterling 


Little brooks (1) with ripples gay 
Sing to us this summer day. 
When we bend a listening ear, (2) 
Lo, vacation tunes we hear. 


In the fields (3) this summer day 
Nodding (4) clovers (5) seem to (4) say 


(5) 
To the breezes (6) passing there, 
‘‘Hail vacation days so fair!’’ 


Cheerful daisies growing (7) high, 

Dancing (8) ’neath the (9) summer (8) 
sky. (9) 

On this summer day so sweet 

| Giad vacation news repeat. 





When the summer day goes by, 

In that arch (10) we call the sky, 
Twiukling stars (11) that shine so fair 
Sweet vacation tidings bear. 


Singing brooks (12) that brightly flow, 

Stars that shine, (13) flowers that (14) 
grow, 

All things seem to share (15) the joy 

Of the waiting girl and boy. 


The stanzas are for concert recitation. 

I. Rippling motion with hand, as right 
arm moves along like the current of the 
stream, 

2. Bending over 
place hand behind 
attitude. 

3. Arms extended as if enclosing a 
field. 

4. Head nodded right. 

5. Head nodded left. 

6. Right arm moves gently toward left 
as if borne by a breeze, 

7. Both arms extended, palms toward 
| floor, the hands, held low at first, are 
| gradually carried upward until the arms 
,are overhead and fingers are vertical, 
| though relaxed. 
| 8. Looking upward, sway arms toward 
| right. 

g. Sway left. 
Io. Eyes upward, draw arch with motion 
of right hand. 
| I1. Index fingers of both hands, while 
| pointing skyward, keep up a quick move- 
iment from back to front to represent 
twinkles. 

12. Gliding motion with right hand. 

13. Eyes upward, index finger of right 
hand points skyward. 

14. Left hand, palm downward, grad- 
ually moves upward. 

i5. Palms upward, both arms extended 
a trifle in an inclusive gesture. 


A Child’s Fancy 
By Nellie R. Cameron 


If I had a garden of blooming flowers 

I would make this beautiful fag of ours. 

Daisies white for the stars would do, 

Set in a field of violets blue. 

For the lovely stripes, I’d choose, I know, 

Roses red and white as snow. 

My flag would have a silky sheen 

The loveliest banner ever seen, 

Made of beautiful fragrant flowers, 

For nothing’s too good for this flag of 
ours. 


imaginary stream, 
ear in listening 











How Butterflies Grow 
By Maude M. Grant 


(To be spoken by a very small child) 
When I was little, 
I thought, do you know? 
That butterflies had to 
Kat butter to grow. 


But row I am older, 

I've found out and know 
That butterflies just eat 
Clear honey to grow. 


The Brook Folks 

By Virginia Baker 
I love to stop beside the brook, 
And in the shallow water look; 


I stand and watch, ’most every day, 
The brook folks at their work and play. 


Deep down old Mr. Turtle dwells 
In a queer house made of two shells; 
As, after flies, I see him go, 











I don’t think he’s so very slow. 
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The funny little polliwogs, 

In time will all turn into frogs; 

And as they slowly change, I know 
Each day their tails will shorter grow, 


One day I saw astrange, strange sight. 
His coat of green and vest of white, ° 
A frog pulled off, and brought to view 
A suit beneath, all bright and new. 


I love to watch the minnows swim, 
And play upon the brooklet’s brim; - 
And see the water spider float, 
Within its pretty gauzy boat. 


But I like Stickleback the best, 
Because it builds a little nest; 
Till I saw him I’d never heard 

A fish could work just like a bird. 


The Brahmin, the Tiger and the Six 
Judges > 
By Mary Bailey 
(A Story told‘in Southern India) 
A Brahmin found beside the wav 
A Tiger fast within a cage; 


The great beast panted as he lay, 
So faint with thirst he could not rage, 


He begged the Brahmin piteously, 
To let him out to get a drink. 
The Brahmin listened to his plea— 
Of treachery he did not think. 


When loosed, the dread beast turned and 
said: 
‘* *Tis for your blood I am athirst ; 
I’ll seek the jungle for a bed, 
But I shall kill and eat you first.’’ 


‘‘Wait,”’ cried the Brahmin, ‘‘’tis unjust, 
For kindness done to thus repay, 
Consult six judges; if I must, 
I wiil abide by what they say.’’ 


The — then to this agreed. 
The first judge was a Banyan Tree, 
Who unto all their tale gave heed, 
Then gravely speaking, thus said he: 


‘‘ After they rest beneath my bough, 
Ungrateful men will break each: limb; 
No mercy need I show man now; 
Sir Tiger may devour him.”’ 


Said Tiger then, ‘‘ You’d better let 
Me eat you now. You’re in a fix.”’ 

The Brahmin said: ‘‘I know it, yet 
We have to wait to hear from six.”’ 


Unto a Camel next they came, 
The Brahmin then the story told. 
The Camel said: ‘‘ You see me lame, ' 
And starved and weak, now I am old; 


Although I do the best I can, 
My master beats. me every day; 

So let the Tiger eat this man, 
For men are cruel, so I say.’’ 


Poor Brahmin told his story then 
Unto the Bullock, judge the third, 
Who, having suffered much from men, 
Favored Sir Tiger when he heard. 


» The fourth judge was an Eagle. gray. . 
‘*You ask that I be fair,’’ said he; . 
Let. Tiger eat the man,:I say; 

Men steal my young and shoot at me.” 


Fifth judge, an Alligator said: 

Meu try to kill me when they can, 
I would as soon they all were ‘dead, 
So let the Tiger eat the man.”’ 


Sir Tiger wished to take a bite. 

Said he: ‘‘These judgments our time 

> Waste; 

I’ve a tremendous appetite. 
Just one judge more, Brahmin, make 
haste !'?. 


The Brahmin, fearing much his fate, 
Before the Jackal laid the case. 
‘*That I may judge what you relate,” 
Said Jackal, ‘‘take me to the place; 


Show me the way you were at first ; 

I wish to know just how and where , 
The Tiger first complained of thirst, 

In order that I may be fair.’’ 


The Tiger then went back to show 
Just how he was the time before, 
And then the Brahmin was not slow. 
To lock again the strong cage dooi 


‘‘ Ungrateful beast !’’ the Jackal cried, 
‘* Within your cage you’ll now rewait. 
And so he did until he died, 





For no one let him out again. 
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The Tales of Long Ago 
By Susie M. Best 


Were they but true! Were they but true! 
Those tales that gave us joy, 

Of wise Ulysses, Helen, and 
The famous fight of Troy. 


Were they but true! Were they but true! 
Those tales of glorious Greece, 

Of Jason and the hero-band 
That sought the Golden Fleece. 


Were they buttrue! Were they but true! 
Those tales of strange report, 

Of Galahad and Lancelot 
And noble Arthur’s Court. 


Weré they but true! Were they but true! 
Those tales of long ago, 

Of Roland and the Paladins 
That fought at Roucesveaux. 


Were they but true! Were they but true! 
Those tales. whereat we thrilled 

When Seigfried with his blameless sword 
The dragon's pulses stilled. 


Were they but true! Were they but true! 
Those tales that stir the blood 

Of Richard of the Lion Heart 
And merry Robin Hood. 


Were they but true! Were they but true! 
Oli, let us dream them so; 

Let us believe forevermore 
Those taies of long ago. 


What the Flag Said 
By Nellie RK. Cameron 


Said the flag, ‘‘When I float o’er the 
school-house, 
‘It makes me so happy to see 
The children below on the school-ground 
In their pastime and frolic agree. 


“If they mever are naughty or quarrel- 
some, 
But kind and unselfish and brave, 
My beautiful starry-gemmed colors, 
So proudly above them, I’ll wave.’’ 


My Garnet Ring 
By Emily Westwood Lewis 


On my ninth birthday, just last week, 
I was too happy, ’most, to speak. 

All of my presents were so nice 

I'd like to have my birthday twice. 

I got a painting-book from Ben, 

A hair ribbon from Cousin Jen, 

But mother’s presents all must be 

The useful kind, so she gave me 
Some brandy-spandy new black shoes, 
And father said, because I lose 

My pencils, ina little box 

He’d put some with a key that locks. 
And last of all—the nicest thing— 

My Auntie seut a garnet ring! 


Next’day I asked my teaclier would 
She let me, if I’d be real good, 
Copy the.lesson on the board 
For all the class..- And Sallie Ward, 
She hid behind her biygest book 
And gave me thé most jealous look! 
I held my hand up purposely 

So all the girls would have to see. 
My ring turns easily, I just keep 
A-twisting, even in my sleep; 

I think I’]l tie it with a string 

So I won’t lose.my garnet ring. 


One girl—her father’s awful rich, 

Or her grandpa, I don’t know which— 
At recess she’s allowed to spend 

A dime, and everyone’s her friend. 
She’s not the only one, I guess, 

Who’s just chuck-full of happiness. 

I'd rather have my ring than ’most 

, All the nice things that she can boast. 
The stone’s a tiny little thing 
But I just love my garnet ring! 

~The New Idea Woman’s Magazine. 


The Athlete and the Fiddle 
By Margaret Wentworth Leighton 


“Ah, Grasshopper Green, how are you 
today ?”” 2 
~ i'm ‘fair to middlin’, Grasshopper 
tay. 
7 your club any matches this summer 
aa Pray??? 
Indecd, we’ve a dozen,’’ quoth Grass- 
‘“" hopper Gray. } 
To meet the Black Crickets we’re train- 
lng cach day, 
for the hop and the jump and the high- 
Y-away. 
We've a match with the Brownie Bugs 
coming in June, % 
MW aliuost afraid ’tis a little too soon. 
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Then there are the Skippers, we promised 
to try 

A race with them, down by the brook, 
by and by. 

And what are your plans Brother Green- 
coat, I say?’’ 

**O, I have just joined the Field orches- 
tra gray. 

We shall play in the meadows on every 
fair day. 

In the fall comes the musical congress, 
you know. 

I hope that your club will be certain to 

oO ” 


‘*Indeed, we'll be there, for music so rare 

Can seldom be heard in Meadowland 
fair. 

To wind up the season comes Butterfly’s 
ball; 

And that I am sure will be grandest of 
all, 

With Wood Folk and Brook Folk, 
Swamp Folk together, 

And all the Tree Folk, in the gayest of 
feather. 

We’ll fiddle our jolliest tunes for their 
pleasure. 

O, how they will waltz, spin and whirl 
to the measure ! 

Well, Grasshopper Gray, I must bid you 
good day.’’ 

‘*Good luck, Brother Greencoat,’’ and 
both hopped away. 

—New England Homestead. 


and 


Rex and Rags 
By Marian Kent Hurd 


Rex Crouse, he lives acrost the street; 
He’s rich as rich cay be. 

We’re awful common, an’ that’s why 
He dassent play with me. 

His father is a millionaire. ° 
Pa drives fer Mister Crouse. 

They call their place a residence, 
But ours is just a house. 


He’s got a game of indoor golf, 
A printin--press fer boys, 
A stem-engyne, a phoneygraff— 
I never seen such toys! 
But he is tired of ’em all; 
He’d ruther come an’ play 
‘*I spy,’’ or swing on our back-gate, 
When his ma goes away. 


An’ when she leaves him with his nurse 
He slips acrost the street, 








‘An takes his shoes an’ stockings off, 


’Cause I’m in my bare feet. 

An’ asks fer ’lasses on his bread 
To eat, the same as we. 

His ma don’t know what’s good to eat— 
That’s what he says to me. 


He likes my hat; so when we play 
I always trade with him, 
Though his is new an’ mine is just 
A crown an’ half a brim. 
He says he doesn’t like his name. 
He wishes he had one 
Like mine. That’s Rags. An’ sol call 
Him ‘‘Peanuts,’’ just fer fun. 


He says that I’m the very best 
Of all the friends he knows 

An’ that our house is lots more fun 
Than anywhere he goes. 

An’ when we play ‘‘Pretend,’’ an’ each 
Can choose what one we’d be, 

I always play that I am him, 
He always plays he’s me. 


Then when his nurse cr mother calls, 
He says to us, ‘‘O dear!’’ 3 
An’ always waits a little while, 
An’ ’tends he didn't hear. 
An’ then he puts his shoes back on 
To fix up like he was, 
Because he dassent play with us. 
He dassent, but he does. 
; — Youth's Companion. 


Lines to Worry 
By Charles Elmer Jenney 


Now, come, get out! 

This house is mine; 
Don’t frown and pout: 

Move down the line. 
I don’t admire 

Your dismal face ; 
Your speeches tire ; 

Come, get a pace. 
Don’t like your style; 

We can’t be pards ; 
You'd scare a smile 

At forty yards. 
Come, now quick, stir! 

Here, take your hat; 
I know you, sir, 

You killed a cat. 





—Farm Journal. 
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How to Get Well 
for 50 cents —in a Month 


Cascarets gently stimulate the liver. 
Cathartics whip it to action. 

Cascarets heal the bowels. Fills, salts 
and castor oil merely irritate. 

If you tramped the woods fora month, 
ate coarse food, fruit and green vege- 
tables, the result would be the same 
as a month with Cascarets, 

But most people can’t do that. For 
them, Cascarets bring the same re- 
sults, just as naturally, just as 
effectively. 

Cascarets are candy tablets, 


This is the trouble with nine people in 
ten who don’t feel well: 


The liver is torpid because of abuse. 
Because of wrong food and too little 
exercise, 

The bowels have grown inactive. The 
waste of the system loads the blood 
with impurities. 

Then one takes harsh physic—salts and 
pills—in trying to correct the wrong. 


Thus the stomach and bowels become 
inflamed. The whole digestive sys- 


i 7 1 
tem is upset, hey are sold 


by all druggists, but never in bulk. Be sureto 
get the genuine, with CCC on every tablet, 
The box is marked like this: 





All these results end quickly by the 
use of Cascarets. 

One candy tablet, once or twice a day. 
In a month, or less, one knows what 
it is to be well. 

Cascarets aid digestion, 
destroys it. 





THEY WORK WHILE YOU SLEC 


The vest-pocket box is 10 certs. 808 
The month-treatment box 50 cents, 
12,000,000 boxes sold annually. 


Ooze Leather Belts 


In order to present a dignified and attractive appearance, when 
wearing a shirt waist or a blouse, the teacher’s belt should match, or 
at least harmonize in color, with the same. 

We will make you an ooze leather belt to match or to harmonize 
with any sample sent us, for 69 cts., or we will make you a black ooze 
leather belt for 50 cts. Address. 


THE BELTCRAFT CO., Box 3622, Boston, Mass. 


Harsh physic 























ARGUMENTS Prevcred to orderon aiven mil: 


jects, $1.00 each. P.S.Halloek, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


AGENTS" Monthly. Combination Rolling Pin. 
Nine Articles Combined. Lightning sel- 
ler. Sample Free. Forshee Mfg. Co., D118, Dayton.O, 
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Post Cards of Historic New England | 


We will sell you these five beautiful Post Cards for three cents. Think 
of it! These cards are lithographed in colors on the best post card paper. 
The subjects are dear to the heart of every American. A great addition to 
your collection. 

How can we afford to make this generous offer? 

Here is the point. We publish a real magazine, Human LIFE, the 
magazine about people, edited by Alfred Henry Lewis. 

HuMAN LIFE is primarily a reflex of the brilliant personality of its edi- 
Every page of the periodical bears the impress of his unique abilities. 
You will fad the great and the almost great, the fanious, and sometimes 
the infamous, described in HuMAN LIFE, with a knowledge of their little 
humanities that is engrossing. Picking it up for the first time you will be 
instantly interested—and your intrest held from cover to cover. 

HuMAN LIFE is sold on the news-stands at loc a copy. The subscription 
price is 50c a year. The best value ever offered. 

David Graham Phillips, Charles Edward Russell, Vance Thompson and 
Upton Sinclair are among the greatest magazine writers who furnish us 
with true HUMAN LIFE stories, 
















tor. 








We will send you the post cards for 3 cents if you will send at 












the same time 7 cents for 3 months trial subscription to Hvu- Human Life 
MAN LiFE—that is, send 10 cents in all and sign the coupon Publishing Co 
today. HuMaN LirE has beautiful colored covers; it is ve ig a., 
printed on supercalendered paper, and is filled from 72 Broad St., 
cover to cover with illustrations. It isa live up- Boston, Mass. 






4o-date magazine of unusual merit. 
Human Life Publishing Co., 
72 Broad Street, 

Boston, Mass. 





Enzlosed find TEN CENTS in two-cent 

stamps, for which please send the five post cards 
for three ceuts,and “HUMAN LIFE” three months 
for seven cente- 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


Al Martin’s Country Store—A_ burlesque enter- 
tainment for between fifteen and thirty participants. 
Unsurpassed for merriment. Easily produced, Time 
14% hours, 265 cts. 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages, 25c- 

All the Holidays—aA collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July ,Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 25 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, churcii or parlor. 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts, 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. 25 cts 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades, 25 cts. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original, 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 25c. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux, For children of six, 25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete. 30 cts. 

Columbian Reciter.Hawthorne’s—Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 25 cts, 

Comic Reciter—"Very Funny.” 25 cts, 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—Contaius Broom Drill, Hoop 

* Drilland March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Qrator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—For 
children from three toten years old. ‘The best of 
the kind published.” 25 cts, 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cts. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The —A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for little children. 20 cts. 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises—By Miss 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted au- 
thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc. 
Full of good things. 15 cts, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 25c. 

Good Humor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces, 30 cts, 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia. It gives a variety of educa- 
tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Vaientine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 

others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents, 

How to Celebrate —Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty complete programs, 25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker, Bright and taking. Can be given 

on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 30 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays. 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school éntertainments, 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton, The Brownie, Taper, May- 
»0le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 

ing, Searf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others. 30 cts 

[rish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—25 cts, 

Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts.. 

Last Day’s Exercise, The—Thirty pieces on 
twenty cards. For children of from 6 to 10 years, 


a. 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions. For children of ten years, 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Ladies’? Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks, Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense, 6 male, 9 female characters. More may be 
used, 25 cents, 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. E, J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25cts. + 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for 
Especially adapted for school 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 

Medern Drill and Exercise Book, The — By 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
original drillsand exercises for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Medel Dialogues—By William M. Clark, The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represents every variety 
ofsentiment and emotion, 30 cts, 


Young People— 
entertainments, 


* 


dt. 
aes 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charaaes, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dinlogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
lish and Aimerican specimens of first-class pieces 
or school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 

inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s **Diamond’’ Dialogues—By a teacher 

of much experience. Practically tested in schvol 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 

Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 

young and old, grave and gay, 30 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘“Be- 


Champlain and the French in 
Canada 


(Continued from page 21) 


Franee.’’ Cartier met and traded with 
some of the Indians and took two Indian 
boys with him on his return to France. 

The following year Cartier returned to 
America, bringing with him the two 
Indian boys. He entered the great Guif 
on ‘‘St. Lawrence Day,’’ hence the name 
of the Gulf and the river. 

He discovered the Saguenay river and 
went up the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
where he found an Indian village which 
the natives called Stadconna. After rest- 
ing here for a time he went on up the 
river to the present site of Montreal, 
where. he found another Indian village 
known as Hochelaga. This was the 
largest Indian village in Canada at that 
time. Cartier ascended the mountain 
back of the Indian village. The view 
from its top was so magnificent that he 





tween the Acts,’ ‘Forget Me Nots.” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted,a Valet,” ‘‘A Slight Miscalculation”’ | 
and ‘Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Select Speeches for Declamation—By John H. | 
Bechtel. Contains short prose pieces adapted for | 
use by college men, The names of Livy, Kossuth. | 
Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, Gladstone, Jefferson, Webs- 
ter, Everett, Blaine, Beecher, Cleveland, McKinley, 
= Depew, suggest the standard of the selections. 
30 cts. 

Schoolday Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. This book furnishes great diversity of senti- 
ment and style. Although for the most part com- 
posed of substantial subject-matter, yet there will be 
found many humorous dialogues and much good 
material for the little folks, as well as for the older 
ones, 30 cts. 

Spear Drill—For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate, 
Suitable for small girls. Very pretty. 15 cts, 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parior enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc. 30 c. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Sunflower March-—For 16 boys. A very amusing 
entertainment. The costumes are alike front and 
back, and the movements occasion much merri- 
ment. Full directions and diagrams. 15c. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language, 2 cts, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket> parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions. or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 

The Dolly Show—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girlsand 2boys. The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage, 15c. 

Tbe Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 

marches, 25c. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks, Finger plays, wotion songs. 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises, A gem for little children, 

The Millionaire Janitor—A comedy in Two Acts 
by Seymour 8, Tibbals. A rolicking play for eight 
or more boys With plenty of action and a clean 
wholesome lesson. Just the thing for a Boys’ School 
or Class Day program. Easily staged and costumed. 
Plenty of opportunity for introduction of choruses 
musical numbers and recitations. 25 cts, 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘‘By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts, 

Webster’s Progressive Speaker—For School, 
church and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion | 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations | 
for the different holidays and other occasions, For | 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 

years, 25 cts. ° 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. Fer 

children of fifteen years. 25 cts, 


ACTION SONGS. 


New songs for entertainments of the highest order. 
These songs Will prove the most attractive feature in 
any program, Suitable for every occasion. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words. soothing melody, and 
graceful motions. A very rare production which 
we recommend most highly. 25 cents, . 

Dolly, You Must Geto Bed—A charming Doll’s 
lullaby forany number of little mothers. It will 
soothe the most stubborn babies. 25 cents. 

I Can Hardly Wait Until 1 Grow to be a Man 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Mu- 
sic catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents. 

In the Days I Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. Achoice solo. 25c. 

The Greatest General—A Com-Motion song. A 
humorous song which may be rendered with telling 
effect. Forany number, 25c. 

The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
success, 25 cents. 

The Mill—Solo and chorus descriptive of the old 
mill and the ‘Miller gray.” A pretty and pleasing 
song. 25 cents. 

The Quarrel—An amusing duet for a little boy and 
girl. Very easy and sure to please. 25 cents. 

Wave Old Glory—A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus. A splendid marching song. For any num- 
ber ofsingers. 25 cents. 

When Visitors Come Round—A humorous de. 














Monologues and Novelties—By B. L. C. Griffith. 
It contains also a collection of other features. The 
book is brimful of the choicest and most artistic | 
forms of entertainment. 30 cts. | 

New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag | 
Day and Bird Day, Songs, recitations, dialogues, | 


ete., from which the teacher may select a full | 
program suited to her grade. 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


25 cts. } 


scriptive song, telling how our school ‘‘shows off’’ 
before visitors. A sure success, for all occasions. 25c. 

Wrap Me in the Dear Old Flags, Boys—A very 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 
Day, or any patriotic occasion, or for concert uses. 
An unusually meritorious prodoction, Should be 
sung as asolo. 25 cents, ’ 





Dansville, N. Y. 


called the mountain Mont Royal. This, 
slightly changed in form, is the name of 
the city there today. 

Cartier spent the winter at Quebec. 
The members of the expedition suffered 
greatly from scurvy. Many of them died 
before spring came. With the opening 
of the river Cartier returned to Frarice. 
He made one more voyage to America, 
but little came of it. So far nothing had 
been accomplished beyond learning some- 
thing of the country and its inhabitants. 


Samuel Champlain 

Champlain ‘was the real founder of the 
French power in Canada. He was well 
fitted for his task. He was in.the prime 
of life, a man of great endurance, untir- 
ing energy,.and thoroughly in love with 
his work, He wasan excellent navigator, 
an expert map maker, a ready and force- 
ful writer, and able to present his views 
clearly and effectively. 

Champlain first went to America ina 
subordinate position. He was the geo- 
grapher of the expedition under De 
Chastes. He made many explorations 
and drew accifrate maps of the country 
he visited. He went thirty or forty miles 
up the Saguenay river. He explored the 
southern shore of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and a portion of the northern shore 
as well. He went up the St. Lawrence 
river as far as the Lachine Rapids. This 
was in the spring of 1603. The prosper- 
ous town which Cartier had found at Ho- 
chelaga nearly seventy years betore, had 
wholly disappeared. Oniy a few wander- 
ing Algonquins were seen. Champlain 
made a very full report of his explora- 
tions. The report was published by the 
French king and attracted much atten- 
tion. It stimulated a spirit of trade and 
aroused some interest in colonization. — 

The next year Champlain sailed with 
De Monts and spent three years in ex- 
ploring the coast from Massachusetts to 
Nova Scotia. He explored the coast of 
Maine very thoroughly and located many 
of the important rivers, islands and _har- 
bors. He went up the Penobscot and Ken- 
nebec rivers to the head of navigation. 


At Quebec 


By this time Champlain knew Canada 
better than any other white man. For 
the first.third of the seventeenth century 
Champlain was the ruling spirit of that 
country, and was the most prominent fig- 
ure among all those engaged in creating 
a ‘‘New France’’ in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In the spring of 1608 Champlain went 
to Canada as Governor, an office which 
he held with only short interruptions 
till his death twenty-seven years later. 
On the third of July, 1608, Champlain 
laid the foundations of the city of Que- 
bec. Quebec grew slowly. Twenty-five 
years after its settlement it had only one 
hundred inhabitants. For a long time it 
was only atrading post. The first winter 
at Quebec was a terrible one. The men 
had had noexperience with extreme cold 
weather. Neither their clothing nor 
their dwellings were suitable for the. cli- 
mate in which they were. Their supply 
of food was lacking in quantity and poor 
in quality. Of the twenty-eight men in 
the party, twenty died before spring 
brought relief. With the summe: came 
vessels bringing supplies and more men. 
At the time of Champlain the other prin- 
cipal posts in Canada were Tadousac, 
Three Rivers, and Montreal. 


June 1908 
The Expedition. Against the Iroquois 


During his first winter at Quebec Cham. 
plain learned of a great lake’ to the south. 
west. ‘He.was very anxious to Visit, it; 
he hoped it might be the route so lop 
sought to India, so vague were the ideas 
even of so well informed a man as Cham: 
plain. 

This lake had been for centuries the 
great war path over which contending 
Indians had passed and repassed. in thejr 
struggles for mastery. At this time jt 
was the pathway between the Iroquois 
on the south and the Algonquins ang 
Hurons at the north. Between these 
great nations there had been constant 
warfare so far back as their. history Was 
known. : Eee: 

The Iroquois had become.the dominant 
power... The northern tribes ‘thought that 
with the assistance of the French they 
might be successful, so they offered to 
show Champlain the great lake if .he 
would join them on an expedition against 
their hereditary foes, This Champlain 
was glad todo because he not only wished 
to see the great lake but he wished to 
cement the friendship of the Algonquins 
and Hurons among whom he was to live 
and work in his efforts to build upa 
strong government. ; 

Champlain and the Indians left Quebec 
in June, 1609. On the way the’ party 
quarreled and some of them turned back, 
When the expedition reached Lake 
Champlain it-had dwindled to sixty In- 
dians and three white men, but they: 
kept on. They paddled up the lake 
nights, that’ they might not be seen, and 
rested in the woodsduring the day. Neg 
Ticonderoga they met about two hundred 
Indians of the Mohawk nation. The 
Mohawks wore an armor of quilted cottot 
that was proof against arrows. They had 
the utmost contempt for tlie northern In- 
dians and would fight even when the Al- 
gonquins outnuwbered them ‘niany tiines,. 
Now when they outnumbered the Algon- 

uins they were sure that they would de- 
eat them easily and quickly. But thete 
was afactor of which they were ignorant. 
The Frenchmen had firearms. The Mo: 
hawks knew nothing of such weapons, 
The battle began at close range. The afr 
was. thick with arrows which did bit 
little harm. Champlain, who had loaded 
his musket with several, slugs, fired and 
killed one Mohawk chief and wounded 
several others. The cotton armor was 
not proof against bullets. While Chani- 
plain was reloading His musket one of his, 
companions fired with results similar to 
the shot of Champlain. The Mohawks 
turned and fled with terror. They could 
fight bravely against human beings, but 
not against the supernatural, ont fire-. 
arms to. them seemed to be supernaturak: 

The shot. fired by. Champlain was fol, 
lowed by very important consequencéS- 
It made the Iroquios the undying enemiy. 
of the French. They stood as.a barrier, 
against French-incursions from the north, 
They overran Canada on several occasiois, 
and nearly drove the French out of Cai- 
ada. Had the Iroquois sided with the 
French, it is at least possible that thi 
country today would be French instead, 
English. ; vais 

During the whole of his long career 1% 
Canada Champlain was busy building up 
the fur trade, establishing posts, encourag:. 
ing settlement, cementing the friendshig 
of the Canadian Indians, and repeling 
the assaults of the Iroquois or leading ex:, 
peditions against them. ow 

In’ 1629 Champlain was compeiled fo. 
surrender Quebec to an English fieet. Hé. 
and other Frenchmen were sent to Eng- 
land as prisoners of war. Peace was s00v ' 
declared and Quebec was restored to the 
French, but it was four years before Cham- 
plain returned to Canada. 

When only sixty-five years of te 
Champlain died in Quebec, at the litt 
fort which he had erected. He had doug 
the work not merely of a life-time but d 
an age. He had determined the fututt 
of Canada for more than a century. | -:¢ 


COLLATERAL READING 


Sedgwick—Samuel de Champlait. 
Houghton-Miffiin. : 

Dix—Champlain, the -Founder of Net 
France. Appleton. 

Parkman—Champlain and His As# 
ciates. Maynard-Merrill. 

Higginson—The French 
Lee and Shepard. 
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Parker—Old Quebec. aoe 
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Millet the Peasant Painter. 






Cham. (Continued from page 24) 
" m: durch. True work and worship are never 
» 40 as i. 


fr apart, never lose sight of each other. 
It was six o’clock, the twilight hour. 
softly the Angelus sounded the call for 
yer. At the ringing of this bell the 
asants, wherever they are, bow their 


> lon 
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Cham: 












aaa jeads, and fold their hands, and breathe 
“thee ssilent prayer. The woman falls more 
imbtt gturally into the outward form of wor- 





dip. The man, though doubtless feeling 
mst as deeply, assumes more diffidently 
the attitude of prayer. Both figures ex- 
ess dignity and patient resignation. 

The dark foreground, light background, 
wd very light sky make the picture 
gtistic. The strongest vertical line is 
the man, The handle of the fork, the 
durch spire, and the womian’s skirt, 
though smaller, all echo the man, because 
they, too, are vertical. The sky line is 
he strongest horizontal line. 
tthoed by. the dividing line between the 
foreground and background, by the 
farrows of the field and by the handles 
of the wheelbarrow. The line of the 
douds is the strongest oblique line. This 
isechoed by the woman’s head and back, 
the basket and the man’s shoulder. The 
fgures balance each other. Neither of 
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a them is right in the center. The picture 
fear tells'us, too, that in this country the 
Lake mgmasant wife is not cared for as she 
y In- should be, or else she would not be out 
| they: 2 the field doing hard work that is only 





ftfora man. 
‘The financial history of this picture is 
if interest. Millet finished it in 1859. 
for some time he could fid no sale for 
it, He wrote to his friend, Sensier, an 
at critic, telling him of debts which he 
would be obliged to pay at the end of 
the month. He wrote, ‘‘We have wood 
foronly two more days and but: very 
litle food. For this reason I shall be 
obliged to you if you will tell me the 
wrangements made for the sale of ‘The 
Angelus’ .*? 

‘The picture was placed by Sensier in 
tie hands of a dealer. Two months, 
months of weary waiting for Miliet, 
passed before a purchaser was found ; and 
the picture was sold for only oue hun- 
dred dollars. Since then ‘‘The Angelus”’ 
tas changed hands, as well as value, 
aid has brought the highest price of any 
tiddern painting. Its present home is in 
France, where it was sold for sixty thou- 
and dollars after an offer of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars from an American 
lad been refused for it. 


The Sower 


‘Millet painted the subject of ‘‘The 
Sower’” imany times, and the pictures 
difier in many ways.’ His first ‘‘Sower’’ 
was a laborer of Gruchy, ‘his birthplace. 
The sower is a man in ‘a red shirt, 
Wearing a hat that has been buffeted out 
of shape ‘by the ‘winds that blow from the 
tape “of La Hogue. The sower’s legs 
ie encased in straw. 

pote picture usually meant now by 
the Sower’’ caused great excitement 
jen it was exhibited in the Salon of 
30. The ‘strength of the figure at once 
attracted .attention. Many consider it 
illet’s masterpiece. 
‘Night is coming on. 
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There is a sug- 






i gStion of storm in the sky. The last 
Jing  2Y.0f the sun shows on.’the other side 





of the slope a pair of oxen at the end of 
titir furrow. The gaunt sower still 










It is | 
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knotty hands annoyed the Parisian 
critics. Of this picture Millet wrote, 
‘*Some tell me I deny the charmis of the 
country. I find much more than charms. 
I find infinite glories. * * * But I see, as 
well, in the plain, the steaming horses 
at work, and in a rocky place a man all 
worn out, * * who tries to straighten 
himself a moment and breathe. It 1s not 
my invention. Thiscry of the ground 
has been heard long ago. The drama is 
surrounded with beauty.’’ Perhaps when 
he painted this picture he was dis- 
couraged, seeing the poor men work with- 
out hope of rest or happiness. 


Feeding Her Birds 


This should be the first of Millet’s 
pictures chosen for tlie little ones. 
‘*Feeding her Birds’’ represents the same 
truth as ‘‘Feed my Lambs;’’ it is a 
recognition that to live is to grow. In 
this picture and in ‘‘ Feeding the Hens,’’ 
the mother is in the foreground nourish- 
| ing the life of the home. Let the child- 
| ren rceognize the motive that prompts 
the labor and care that provides for them. 

Millet said, ‘‘In ‘the ‘Woman Feeding 
| Her Children,’ I wanted to suggest a 
‘nest of birds with their mother giving 
|them food; the man in the distance 
| works for them all.’’? This picture was a 
favorite with Millet. Possibly the child- 
ren are his own little ones. There is 
wonderful management of liglt and 
shade in this picture. 


For the Littlest Ones 
Feeding Her Birds 


The children have been playing. See, 
the basket of fruit is tipped over. One 
wheel is gone from the cart. 
ren are tired and have stopped their play 





| to rest a little while on the doorstep. 


The oldest girl has a doll in her arms. 
She holds it carefully. She is playing 


to waken her. The mother has come 
with a little round bowl and something 
nice in it for her hungry little ones. 
She tilts her stool to reach the smailest 
child. The others are just as hungry, 
but they are waiting patiently for their 
turn. 
think of a mother bird feeding her little 
ones? 
The Angelus 

Away across the ocean is a land where 
the sun loves to shine. Day after day 
the sun shines bright all day long. We 
call the couniry Sunny France. This is 
a picture of a field in France. These 


Do you see the church way across the 
field? 
rings 
evening. 
their work a few moments and pray to 
God. Itis ringing now. That is why 
these people have stopped working. 
Aren't you sorry the woman has to work 
in the field? She must be quite poor. | 
Perhaps these people are thanking God 
because the potatoes have grown so well | 
and because there are so many. Thiat 
means that they will have something to , 
eat when winter comes. | 


every day, morning, noon and 





A Word to the Wise 
By Louise M. Laughton 


Little owlet in the glen, 
I’m ashamed of you; 

You are ungrammatical 
In speaking as you do. 

You should say, ‘‘To whom! To whom!”’ | 
Not, ‘‘To who! To who!’’ 


Your small friend, Miss Katy-did, 
May be green, ’tis true, 
But you never hear her say 
‘*Katy do! She do!’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


Let me send you absolutely free, a letter of advice with my illustrated booklet 
“ABOUT THE HAIR.” Results guaranteed or money refunded. 

I have mad2 the cure of Superfluous Hair my spec- 
ialty. I have never had a reported failure. If you 
have hair on the face, neck or arms, no matter how 
many times. you have been disappointed, let me send | 
you particulars of my method. It is so harmless, | 
simple, certain. Enclose 2c stamp for sealed and con- 
fidential reply. ASK ME HOW. 

(Mrs.) M. ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 35, Syracuse, N. Y. 


N.B. As® maker of Medicine and Perfume ask me for 


a dainty Sachet; its lasting fragrance will delight you. 








Teacuers, please read our advertisement on 
pages5ofthis paper. Our publications and puz- 





fo. Working at the end of the day implies 
‘Be g Wat the underlying meaning of the artist 
Eng ‘thrift, to supply. the coming need. 
soni Cautier says, ‘‘The sower marches with 
the  “ythmic step, flinging the grain in the 
iaw- fy TOW.” Rawboned and blackened with 
toil, an _old felt hat all rusty and faded, 
age  “tth-stained rags and coarser linen shirt 
iit 2. his costume. Yet, under this livery 
joue ancy; it is life. which his large 
itt fy etd sheds. He who has nothing pours 
ture Pa the earth, with a superb gesture, 
bread of the future.’? ‘‘The Sower’’ 
3° Hi tas been spoken of as ‘‘a miglity power 
over the forces of nature.”’ ; 

jain. The Man With the Hoe 
New fm ; lhe hard steady toil and the patient 
a urance of the French peasant of his 
\sso- me influenced all of Millet’s art. In 
BS painting of ‘‘Labor,’’ or as it is more 
adi. ten called, ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ 
bl see a gaunt, hard-working, hard- 
fatured man straightening himsélf for a 





Moment’s rest 
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| and ex-pupils. Gibbs & Co. 


zle will please you and your boy and girl pupils 


people have been at work in the field. | 
In the church spire is a bell that | 


It asks all the people to stop | 








No Fake, Humbug or Toy 
Scheme. Costs nothing to 
investigate. Write to-day. 


fit). 


another.” 


LET US START YO 


plating and selling Prof. Gray’s new line of 


uired. We do plating ourselves. 


immersion process. Quick. Easy. 
years. A boy 
tricity necessary. - 

taurant have goods plated instead of buying new. 


gather work for a small per cent. 





The child- | 


dolly is asleep, and she does not wish | 


Doesn’t the picture make you | 


Ladies 


$20 to $35 


At home or traveling, all or spare time. 


se NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


uaranteed Plating Machines, 
plating watches, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all metal goods, 
Have years of experience. 
inciuding all tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. 
WE TEACH YOU the art, furnish recipes, formate and trate secrets FREE. THK ROYAL Prof, Gray's new 
atest method. 
stantly with fine, brilliant, beautiful plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guaranteed 5 to 10 
Plates from 100 to 200 picces tableware daily, 
4a>DEMAND FOR PLATING 

It’s cheaper and better. 
factory have goods needing plating. You will not need to canvass, Our agents have all the work they can 
do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to 
Replating is honest and legitimate. Customers delighted. WE 
ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in business for years. 
what isrequired. Our customers have the benefit of our experience, so that failure is next to impossible. 
ARE RESPONSIBLE and guarantee everything, 


45 
and Expenses 


WEEKLY. 


Easily learned. 







I Turned Out $301.27 worth of plating in two weeks, writes M. L. Smith of Pa. (used small out- 

Rev. Geo. P. Crawford writes, made $7.00 first day. J.J. 8. Mills, a farmer, writes, can easily make 
$5.00 a day plating. Thos, Parker, school Teacher, 21 years, writes, *‘I made $9.80 profit one day, $9.35 
undreds of others making money—go ye and do likewise. 


in the Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating 
business. $5 to $15 aday can be made doing 
Unequalled for 
plate. Warranted. No experience 


Heavy 
Licure the only practical outfits, 


Manu 


Goods dipped in melted metal. taken out in- 


$10 to $30 worth of goods. No polishing, grinding or elec- 
Is TSNOR OU, 5 even reniy, oe by res- 
Every store, jeweler shop, 


Capital $100,000.00. Know 
WE 
Reader, here is a chance of a lifetime to go 


in business for yourself. WE START YOU. Now is the time to make money. CALL OR WRITE TODAY. 
Our new me oy or of plating, testimonials and circulars FREE. Don’twait. Send us your address anyway. 


CO., Plating Works, 


1026 GRAY BUILDING, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





We Want Teachers 


and every oneelse who reads this advertisement to 
take one of our ‘‘Special” fountain pens with them on 
their vacation. Ready for use, anywhere in an instant. 
Buy our pen at 69 cents or goto a retail dealer and 
pay twice as much, Take your choice. We guarantee 
our pen to do. the same work as any two-fifty pen on 
the market, and it will give youthe same service and 
same satisfaction. The pen is 14K. gold and if not 


| satisfactory in every respect you can return it and get 
| your money back. Sent post-paid complete with filler 
| for 69 cents. 


THE DELAVAN PEN CO., 


27 College St., Binghamton, N. Y. 








Make Extra 
Vacation Money 


You can easily make extra money this 
vacation and work only when you feel like 
it. We want a Lady agent in your locality 
to be our representative and to demonstrate 
the merits of the Moon Massage Vibrator. 
Our big magazine advertising has made 
known in thousands of homes this wonder- 
ful Massage Machine as a health bringer 
and an aid to beauty. All the agent has to 
do is to show the machine to take the 
order. Write quick for our liberal proposi- 
tion and get started as soon as school closes. 


MOON VIBRATOR CO., 150 Indiana St., Chicago, 














COUPON | Beautiful mailed to an. 

Hs cate 25 Assorted Post Cards address TT 0c 
2 }silver or 12 cents stamps; Birthday, Valentine, 

Easter, Holiday, U. 8. Battleships, Niagara Falls, U. S. Capitol, 

etc. Sold by some stores at 2 for 5c. and others 5c. each. Address 

OEFIANCE STUDIO, 66 West Broadway, New York. 





Teachers, please read our advertisement on 
page 50fthis paper. Our publications and puz- 
zle will please you and your boy and girl pupils 
and ex-pupils. Gibbs & Co. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION IN BERMUDA 


The most beautiful and delightful Summer Resort 
in the world. Special low rates at the St. George Hotel. 
For further particulars address 
Philip Manson, 1180 Broadway, New York City. 








The latest fad, our beautiful ‘*Monogram 
© Initial Wreaths’’for stationery and linen, 
® indelible letters, with Gold Bronze pow- 
der, sent post’ paid for 30c or stamp will bring full partic- 
ulars. Miller Novelty Co., 105N. Hudson St., N. Y. 


Wanted 


iums. Pull 
Agency, 





Teachers and Students to handle a good 
article during vacation, Pleasant work 
and good profits besides elegant prem- 
b casey forstamp. Address. Premium 

oom 53 Bensen Bidg., Albany, N. Y. 


CATON COLLEGE. The School of Accounting, 
and stenography. Evers graduate emploved” 
grade ] 204 sixth St., 





Anditing 
A high 


hool. PITTSEURG, PA. 








PROTECT HEALTH 
AND CLOTHING... 


and Prevent disease by Dispensing with the chalk 
and so called “Dustless Crayon” and use our 


Talc Blackboards and Talc Crayon 


No dust, no poisonous particles to fill the lungs, and 
no noisy dusting of erasers and chalk troughs. 
Hundreds of schools use our boards and none who 
have tried them will go back to the old chalk boards. 
The prices are low, satisfaction guaranteed and refer- 
ences and testimonials furnished. Write for prices. 


ECONOMIC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
150 4th Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 


MAKE $2500.00 OR MORE A YEAR 


Learn to write, place and plan advertising; our unique 
new method is simple and practical; covers thor- 
oughly every detail of publicity; we will start you in a 
profitable business, from your own home; no money 
required; send only ten (10) 2 cent stamps for ten (10) 
complete parts and valuable proof-reader’s chart 
FREE. W. P. Mills, Pres., Ad-Writers’ Association, 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 








There is a New Soap in Town. 


Of making many soaps there is no end, so a 
new soap is not aun uncommon thing. But this is 
an uncommon thing in a new soap, for it has a 
character and quality as superior and distinctive 
as Menuen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder to 
which it is the natural complement 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap, put up in a dis- 
tinguishing blue wrapper, has the same attrac- 
tive individuality which has made Mennen’s 
Talcum Powder famous the world over. Soap 
and Powder supplement each other in the work 
of caring for the skin and improving the com- 
plexion. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap is made of the 
very choicest and finest of ingredients. Its stand- 
ard of delicacy is the delicate skin of the infant 
and its use for the baby’s bath will promote the 
healthfulness of baby’s skin. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap is really as essen- 
tial to the toilet of refinement as Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 

sition. The Co-operative Real 


Teachers Estate Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS $25 A WEEK Si." 


selling our 
14 new patented articles. No scheme. Norisk, Semple 
Free. A. M. YOUNG & CO. 184 Dearborn St., R66, Chicago, 


WANTED—Men and Women to sell Coffee, Teas. Spices, 
to Family Trade, in communities of 1,000 to 10,000 popu 





you going to teach all your 


Are } 
life ? If not, send for our propo- 








lation. Cash commission paid- Permanent agents 
wanted. People wanting steady employment, address, 
Bodenheimer Coffee and Tea Co., 8t. Louis, Mo 





MARGUERITE FREY POST CARDS. 
A series of six tri-chrome cards of the most beau- 
tiful woman in America, for 15 cents. James Lugg, 
1018-18th Street, Denver, Colo. 





HOW T0 WRITE brilliant social and business 
letters. It’s worth knowing. 

Booklet free. Write us today. 

THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Box 401 Hornell, N.Y. 





Swastika Success Magazine. Quarter a year. 
Send dime for trial subscription. We help you sue- 
ceed or return money. Special offer for vacation. 
Teachers please write. Swastika, Manassas, Va. 


20 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 20¢ 


_ COLORED VIEWS, BIRTHDAY, FLORAL, ART, Ete,. 
and Big Catalog. New England Post Card Co., Dept. 94, Springfield, Mass. 
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Over 4000 Titles in Our Catalogue 
FOR SCHOOL AND IN- 


BOOKS DIVIDUAL LIBRARIES 


Sold Far Below Publishers’ Prices 


Our list is carefully selected from the catalogues of many different 
publishers and a desirable assortment can be made up in one order. 
This List comprises Poetry, Fiction, History, Bidgraphy, Fine Juveniles, 
Popular Books for Boys and Girls, etc. 

If you are purchasing for a school library or for your own, one volume 
orin quantities, you should see our Catalogue and prices before ordering. 


A Few Sample Selections from our Catalogue 
PUB. 
PRICE PRICE 


These prices are per volume 

PER VOL. PER YOL. 
One Syllable Books, 14 vols. - « $.60 $.22 
One Syllable Histories, 12 vols. = . 1.00 42 
Mother Goose Series, 24 vols. = = 50 22 
Aunt Amy’s Animal Stories, 12 vols, ° 50 24 
Little Cousin Series, 34 vols. = - « .60 42 
The Elsie Books, 28 vols. = - . 1.25 69 
Oliver Optic Books, 25 vols. = * = 1.00 -42 
Mrs. Meade’s Books for Girls, 18 vols. = 1.00 .40 
E. P. Roe’s Works, 17 vols. = = = .50 .26 
Harvard Edition of Poets, 49 vols. == » 75 -29 
Abbott’s Biographical Series, 31 vois. = -50 24 
Library Series History and Biography , 58 vols 1.00 -42 
Wild Animals I Have Known 2 = = 2.00 1.40 
Ben Hur = . = - co © 1.50 -98 
Wood’s Natural History - 2 - 1.50 85 
Shakespeare’s Works, 13 Voluizics = 6.50 2.85 
Shakespeare’s Works, 1 Volume = = 1.50 .80 
Henty Books for Boys . -19 and .40 per volume 
Alger Books for Boys - 19 and .40 ‘“* * 

Various Series of Standard Fiction and Classics at 12c, 24c, and 40c. 


POPULAR COPYRIGHT FICTION 4sc. 


All of these books are cloth bound 
Catalogue Sent FREE on Request 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





























Every Day Plans 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


The Most Attractive 
and Useful Set of 
Books Ever Publish- 
ed for Teachers. 


Vol. 1-Autumn Plans 
Vol. 2-Winter Plans 
Vol. 3-Spring Plans 
Vol. 4-Gen’] Number 


EVERY DAY PLANS is 
a set of four handsome 
plan books, written and 
arranged by teachers for 
teachers, tosupply such material 
as teachers’ journals do not find 
it possible to furnish because of the 
varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher 
needs in her every day work to make her 
‘ lessons bright, fresh andinteresting. They 
bring to hand the things which require much time and research to End and 
which the teacheris often unable to procure because of lack of the neces- 
sary books. They sort out from the wealth of literature, art, nature study 
and kindred subjects, the things which are suited to the season and fitted 
to pupils ofall ages. They are replete with lists of songs, poems, stories, 
books on various subjects, suggestions and references. They contain 
drills, new games and many things which the buisy teacher will appre- 
ciate and use every day, They tell how to do and what to do and supply 
the material with which to work. They contain no theory—nothing but 
practical, up-to-date work. 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince that they are just the 
books for which thousands of teachers have been asking. 
Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories 
of Industry and History—Biographies—Geography—Special 
Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories—Helps in 
Drawing—Calendar and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work. 
The Summer or General Number contains special programs for closing days 
and much material that can be used thronghout the year. 
Handsome covers, beautiful double-tone illustrations, printed on excellent 
paper, convenient size—every page attractive and helpful. 
40 Cents a Number. $1.50 for Complcte Set 
CLOTH BINDING, FULL SET IN ONE VOLUME, $2.25 
WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., U.B. Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 






















Magazine Gleanings 
(Coutinued from page 5) 


aloud in class; ‘‘The Achievement of the 
Hudson Tunnels,’’ page 425, with twelve 
pictures, is also suitable for reading in 
class and can be used as the basis for 
papers by older pupils; ‘‘To Farm 
America’s Swamps,’’ by Guy Elliot 
Mitchell, page 434, with twenty-six 
illustrations, will interest and instruct 
and furnish food for discussion and 
material for papers. In connection with 
the subject of conservation of natural 
resources, read '‘The National Forests in 
the Appalachians, page 450. [Illustra- 
tions by Thomas Elmer Will, Secretary 
of American Forestry Association. 


‘*Parsifal. The Search for The Holy 
Grail,’’ by Gustav Kobbe with decorations 
by Heyworth Campbell, page 6, Ladies’ 
World for April, tells the story which 
every teacher wishes to use at some time 
or other with her older pupils. 


Ask the boys who have ‘‘ The American 
Boy’’ to bring to the class ‘‘Some Mill- 
Pond Neighbors,’’ page 182 of the April 
number. There are six usable and inter- 
esting pictures. Acquaintance with frogs 
and turtles, from both the social and 
scientific side, will be furthered, through 
the use of this article. 

On page 180, under the title, ‘‘A Won- 
derful Educational Scheme’’ is to be 
found a delightful description of the 
Abbotsholme School, England. The 
seven pictures and the text are fall of 
inspiration and suggestion. 


In the April Century, ‘‘The Spell of 


Egypt,’’ by Robert Hichens is continued 


and concluded. The three: beautiful 
color illustrations (full-page) and the 
information so fascinatingly given make 
these articles especially important. 

Teachers making an especial studv of 
English history will appreciate the full- 
page group picture on page 842 of ‘‘A 
Distinguish oromp at Sandringham,’’ 
illustrating the fifth paper of the 
Lady Randolph Churchill Reminiscences. 
There are eleven other interesting 
illustrations. 

‘*The Railway Beautiful,’’ by Sylvester 
Baxter, page 805 is beautifully illustrated 
by sixteen pictures and is suggestive 


and helpful in many ways. 


‘*The Tragedy of the Mulatto,’’ by Ray 
Stannard Baker in April American Mag- 
azine, page 582, with seventeen pictures. 
Teachers will do well to read this but 
should not give it tothe class. There 
are certain facts embodied which when 
assimilated lead to a fuller understand- 
ing of the important problem of the 
negro. The article is very interestin 
indeed, as much so as any story. Severa 
true stories of great interest are told. 


‘*The Westward Tide of Commerce. 


Through Suez,’’ by Charles M. Pepper, 
page 434 April Scribner’s, is most val- 
uable. The frontispiece in color of 
‘‘Ships Passing Through Suez Canal at 
Night’’ and the eleven other pictures 
(the one on page 445 full-page and in 
color, also) are of great interest and use- 
fulness in the classroom. It will not be 
possible or necessary to give quotations 
from this dozen-page article. 


‘‘Arbor Day and Its Purpose,’’ by 
Harriet Woodward Clark,’’ page 211, 
April Suburban Life, is a delightful bit 
of work and should be used in -the 
schooloom. There are six fine illustra- 
tions, one full-page, and these, with the 
usable Arbor-Day information contained 
make the article desirable. How many 
of us knew in which state the successful 
cultivation of trees is accepted as part 
payment of taxes, for instance? 

The article following this,—‘‘The Best 
Trees to Plant,’’ by H. H. Henry, deals 
with the subject of trees suited to vary- 
ing localities, East, West,—yes, on the 
prairies. You will want to preserve this 
on account of the information contained. 


‘*The Worrier,’’ by George Lincoln 
Walton, M. D., page 517, April Lippin- 
cott’s. This is neither geographical nor 
historical in character but is noted in 
just a word as it is an article supple- 
mentary to the series about which ques- 
tions have been asked and _ interest 
shown. See letter above. It is most 


practical and contains suggestions usable 
in all schoolrooms,—especially on page 
519. 





June 1908 


‘*The Spirit and Letter of Exclusion,” 
by Oscar S. Strauss, page 31 of April 
North American Review, is especially 


important for teachers to read. Read also’ 


sketch of the author, following Table of 
Contents. 


Read on page 484, paragraphs two and- 


four to the class, for discussion. 

‘‘The New Ireland,’’ by Sydney 
Brooks, page 559, same issue. This is 
the second paper and it will be noted by 
teachers who have read the first and are 
studying Ireland. 


usable, 


What is said on pages 633 and 634 fe. 
garding ‘‘The Voyage of the American’ 


Arinada’’ should be read and used - with 
all history classes. 2 





Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
(Continued from page 8) 


a series of rhythmical folk-gamés illus. 
trating regular daily school exercises of 
children from the first to the eighth 
grades. Thousands of school children 
wili take part. Following these games 
will be various other exhibitions of phys- 
ical training, closing with a series of 
athletic events illustrative of the latest 
development of. play ground exercises 
and various types of healthful -physical 
school training. 
Convention SS orram and- Speakers.— 
The General Sessions of the Association 
will be held in the. New “Hippodrome 
Monday afternoon and evening, June 29, 
and Tuesday evening; Wedtesday aiter. 
noon and Friday morning. The Depart- 
ment sessions will occupy other hours of 
the week. The list of speakers at the 
General and Department mieetitigs is a 
long one and includes the léaders in edu- 
cational thought and activity. in this 
country, with several who come from 
other countries with a special message. 
The 1, wage to be discussed are those 
practically and intimately related to the 
welfare and advance of theschool and of 
the teacher’s profession.-- Any epitome of 
the program fails in doing it full- justice, 
but the following will indicate the char- 
acter of the speakers and topics: 
‘Report of Educational Progress Dur- 
ing the Year,’’ Chas. F. Thwing, presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; ‘‘ Adaptation of the Public 
School to Industrial Needs,’* A. S. 
Draper, commissioner of education, New 
York ; ‘‘Personal Power of the Teacher 
in Public School Work,’’ W. 4H. Max- 
well, superintendent of schools, New York 
City; ‘‘Negro Education and the Na- 


|tion,’? Booker T... Washington; ‘‘The 


School and the Immigrant Child,’’ Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago; ‘‘The 
School and the Practice of Ethics,’’Ella 
Flagg Young, principal of Chicago Nor-. 
mai School; ‘‘Distinctive Functions 6f 
University, College and Normal Schoolé’ 
in the Preparation of Teachers,’’ Elméf: 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Coni*! 
missioner of Education; ‘‘ Househol: 
Science in Elementary and Secondary’ 
Schools,’’ Ellen H. Richards, Massachu-; 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston; 
‘Relative Values of Observation and 
Practice Teaching to the Student prepat- 
ing to Teach,’’ Lewis H. Jones, presl= 
dent of State Normal College, Ypsilanth’ 
Mich.; ‘‘The Psychology of Music and’ 
the Light it Throws Upon Musical Edé- 
cation,’ G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark Universit,, Worcester, Mass.j- 
‘‘What Engiand is Doing to Insure 
Healthy School Children,’’ Earl Barnes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; ‘‘Scientific Agricul- 
ture in the Secondary School,’’ Liberty 
H. Bailey, director of the College of, 
Agriculture of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; ‘‘Compulsory Education in 4, 
dustries in the Schools of London, . 
Cloudesley S. H. Brereton, Londot. 
England; ‘‘The Function. of Edt. 
cation in Democracy,’’ Martin G. Brum, 
paugh, superintendent of schools, Phil. 
adelphia, Penn.; ‘‘Reconcilement © 
Cross Purposes in Education of Women, 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. ; ‘*The Persom4 
Touch in Teaching,’ Andrew F. West 
dean of Graduate School, Princeton Unt: 
versity. — ie 
Address for program and informatiot 
as to railroad and hotel rates, Irwit 
Shepard, Secretary, Winona, Minn. 


Authoritative; the: 
words of a_ several-months’ visito :: 
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June 1908 
Story of Silk 


(Continued from page 23) 


collodion. This new product is allowed 
to stand. for several months to improve 
its quality. Then the collodion is run 
between steel rollers and the liquid is 
forced through very small tubes into a 
weak solution of nitric acid. As the 
minute streams of collodion come in con- 
tact with the acid they are changed to 
fbers. This fiber is subjected to several 

ocesses, such as washing, twisting, and 
reeling, until it is changed into yarn fit 
for weaving. 

While this artificial silk possesses many 
of the characteristics of real silk, it is 
not as durable, and it is not very exten- 
ively used, notwithstanding that the 
cost is not over one-fourth to one-half 
the cost of pure silk. 


Blackboard Outline 
: SILK 
I. DEFINITION. 
II. THE SILK WORMS AND HisrTory. 
1. General Description 
a. Body 
b.. Legs 
c. Wings 
Il. CULTULE OF SILK-WoRMS. 
1. Eggs 
a. Number 
b. When deposited 
c. Temperature for hatching 
.d. Incubator time 
2. Caterpillars 
‘ a. First appearatice 
. Care 
c. Kind of food 
d. Development 
e. Casting time 
f. Body segments, etc. 
g. Mouth 
h. Color 
3. The Cocoons 
a. Development 
b. Time 
c. Thread 
d. Hatching-time 
_e. Weight of Silk 
f. Beginning of Itdustry 
g. Diseases of the Silk wortits 


IV. MANUFACTURE 
' 1. The Cocoons 
‘2. Winding the Silk 
3. Raw Silk 
4. Weaving, Spinning, etc. 
‘5. Waste Silk 
V. COUNTRIES 
1. Raw Silk 
2. Manufactured Silk 
VI. ARTIFICIAL SILK 
- 1, Composed of 
2. How Made 
3. Its Value 
4. How Broadly Used 


Physical ‘Training 
(Continued from page 18) 


fgst twist; second, bend their shoulders 
backwards, stretching their arms above 
their heads; third, straighten (hands 
back of necks again); fourth, return 
font. Repeat this eight times on each 
side, then alternately. 


VI. Trunk Twisting and Stretching With 
be Knee Bending 

After the children have thoroughly. 
tastered exercise five, then add the knee 
bending on the second count, with or 
Without arm stretching. The trunk must 
first be twisted before raising the knee, 
% the body invariably lose its equil- 
ibtium. This complex movement pro- 
duces a desired effect on the trunk. 


_ VII. Diaphragm Movement 
_The diaphragm or abdomen movement 
designed to strengthen the muscles 
id the organs of adults. Its effect is 
Wonderful and cures many local troubles. 
‘le exercise consists in merely expand- 


itg,the abdomen as far as possible, then 

‘antracting it. The movement is difficult 

‘o.get at first; but with a little practice it 

‘an easily be accomplished without even 

Moving the shoulders. Its benefit soon 
omes obvious. 





_The mere acquisition of information 
Sonly a small part of education, tho it 
's often considered the main thing. 
ne point of contact of teacher with 
Pupils is the vital point of theeeduca- 
system.—Zducation, 


tional 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Barrels of Air Burned as Fuel 


New, Remarkable Stove—Ohioan’s Great Invention—Consumes 395 Barrels of Air to One Gallon of common Kerosene 
oil, making oil-gas—the New Fuel that looks and burns like gas. 


Wood, Coal and oil all cost money. ONLY FREE FUEL IS AIR! Unlimited supply—no trust in control. Air belongs to rich and 


poor alike. 


We can’t burn air alone but see here! 
principally air. 


Our wonderful stove burns air and gas—very little gas— 
Takes its fuel almost entirely from the atmosphere. 


A miniature gas works—penny fuel for every family—save 4 to. % on cost—save dirt and drudgery—no more coal or wood to carry— 


ashes unknown—absolute safety. 


SEE HOW SIMPLE! TURN A KNOB—TOUCH A MATCH—FIRE IS ON. 
TURN AGAIN—FIRE IS OFF! THAT’S ALL. 


Astonishing but true—time-tested—proven facts—circulars give startling details—overwhelming evidence. 


NO SUCH STOVE SOLD 


A genius of Cincinnati has invented a new, 
scientific oil-gas generator that is proving.a bless- 
ing to women folks, enabling them to cook with 
gas—relieving them of drudgery. Makes cooking 
and housework a delight and at the same time 
often saves 44 to 4 in cost of fuel. 

How often have —_ of our lady readers re- 
marked that they would give anything to get rid 
of the drudgery of using the dirty coal and wood 
stoves—also the smoky oil wick stoves and their 
gasoline stoves which are so dangerous and liable 
to cause explosions or fire at any time. 

Well, that day has arrived and a fine substitute 
has been discovered and every family can now 
have gas iuel for cooking, baking and heating and 
not have their kitchens a hot, fiery furnace in 
summer, and be carrying coal and ashes—ruining 
their looks and health. 


; Thousands a Week 

Upon calling at the factory we found that this 
invention has caused a remarkable excitement all 
over the U. S.—that the 
factory is already rushed 
with thousands of orders 
and evidently the Com- 
pany’s represent- ‘ 
atives and agents 
are making big 
profits as they 
offer splendid in- 
ducements. 

As will be no- 
ticed from the 
engraving, this 
OIL-GAS GEN- 
ERATOR is en- 
tirely different 
from any other 
stove — although : ; 
its construction is very simple—may be easily and 
safely operated and is built on the latest scientific 
principles, having no valves, which isa marked 
improvement, as all valves are liable to leak, 
carbonize, clog uporoverflow. __ 

By:‘simply moving a knob the oil is automatically 
fed to a small, steel burner bow] or retort where it 
is instantly changed into gas, which isdrawn up- 
wards petween two red hot perforated steel 
chimneys, thoroughly mixed with air and con- 
sumed, giving a bright blue flame—hottest gas fire, 
similar in color and heating power to natural gas. 

Thisinvention has been fully protected in the 
U. S. Patent Office and is known as the HARRISON 
VALVELESS, WICKLESS, AUTOMATIC OIL-GAS 
GENERATOR—the only one yet discovered that 
consumes the carbon and by-products of the oil. 

The extremely small amount of Kerosene Oil 
that is needed to produce so large a volume of gas 
makes it one of the most economical fuels on earth 
and the reason for the great success of this Gen- 
erator is based on the well known fact of the 
enormous expansiveness of oil-gas when mixed 
with oxygen or common air. 








Oil-gas is proving so cheap that 15c to 30c a week 
— furnish fuel gas for cooking fora small 
amily. 


Kerosene oil from which oil-gas is made may be 
purchased in every grocery—is cheap ard a gallon 
of it will furnish a hot, blue flame gas firein the 
burner for about 18 hoursand asa stove is only 
used 3 or 4 hoursa day in most families for cooking, 
the expense of operating would be but little. 

In addition to its cheapness is added the comfort, 
cleanliness—absence of scot, coal, dirt, ashes, etc. 

What pleasure to just turn on the oil—light the 
gas—a hot fire ready to cook. When through, 
turn it off. Just think; alittle kerosene oil—one 
match—light—a beautiful blue gas flame—hottest 
fire-always ready-—quick meals—a gas stove in 
your home. : 

It generates the gas only as needed—is not com- 
plicated, but simple—easily operated and another 
feature is its PERFECT SAFETY. 


NOT DANGEROUS LIKE GASOLINE 


And liable to explode and cause fire at any 
moment. This stove is so safe that you could drop 
a match in the oil tank and it would go out. 

This Oil-Gas Stove does any kind of cooking that 
acoalor gas range will do--invaluable for the 
kitchen, laundry—summer cottage—washiug—iron- 
ing—camping, etc. Splendid for canning fruit— 
with a rtable oven placed over the burner 
splendid Raking can be done. 


IN STORES — UNLIKE ANYTHING 


tum, 
HEATER AND COOKER OR HEATING 
EXCLUSIVELY. A. H. Size 3. 





Another Important Feature 


Is the invention of asmall Radiator Attachment 
which if placed over the burner makes a desirable 
heating stove during the fall and winter so that the 
old cook stove may be done away with entirely. 

While at the factory in Cincinnati the writer 
was shown thousands of letters from customers 
who were using this wonderful oil-gas stove, show- 
ing that it is not an experiment but a positive 
success and giving splendid satisfaction and asa 
few extracts may be interesting to our readers we 
produce them: 

L. S. Norris, of Vt., writes: ‘The Harrison Oil- 
Gas Generators are wonderful savers of fuel—at 
least 50% to 75% over wood and coal.” 

Mr. H. Howe, of N. Y., writes: ‘I find the Har- 
rison is the first and only perfect oil-gas stove I 
have ever seen—so simple anyone can safely use it. 
Itis what I have wanted for years. Certainly, a 
blessing to human kind.”’ 

Mr. E. D. ‘Arnold, of Nebr., writes: ‘‘That he 
saved $4.25 a month for fuel by using the Harri- 
son Oil-Gas Stove. That his gas range cost him 
acne ag month and the Harrison only $1.25 per 
month.” 


J. A. Shafer, of Pa., writes: ‘‘The Harrison Oil- 
Gas Stove makes an intense heat from a small 
quantity of oil—entirely free from smoke or smell— 
great improyement over any other oil stove. Has 
a perfect arrangement for combustion—can scarcely 
be distinguished from a natural gas fire.’’ 

Mr. H. B. Thompson, of Ohio, writes: ‘I con- 
gratulate you on such agrand invention to aid 
the poor in this time of high fuel. The mechanism 
is so simple—easily operated—no danger. The 
color of the gas flame is beautiful dark blue, and 
so hot seems almost double as powerful as gasoline.” 

Mrs. J. L. Hamilton, writes: “Am delighted— 
Oil-Gas Stoves so much nicer and cheaper than 
others—no wood, coal, ashes, smoke, no pipe, no 
wick, cannot explode.” 

Hon. Ira Eble, J. P., of Wis., writes: ‘‘Well 
pleased with the Harrison—far ahead of gasoline. 
No smoke or dirt—no trouble. Is perfectly safe— 
no danger of explosion like gasoline.” 

Chas. B. Bendeke, of N. Y.,writes: ‘It isa pleasure 
to be the owner of your won- 
derful Oil-Gas Stove—no 
., coal yard, plumbing—ashes 
or dust. One match lights 
the stove and in 10 minutes 
breakfast is ready. No dan- 
ger from an explosion — no 








we LEP 


smoke — no dirt — simply turn it off and expense 
ceases. For cheapness it has no equal.” 


Agents are doing fine—Making 
q money 
WONDERFUL QUICK SELLER 


Geo. Robertson, of Maine, writes: ‘‘Am delighted 
with Oil-Gas, soare my friends—took 12 orders in 
3 days.” 

AD B. Slimp, of Texas 
agency—Ina day and a 
orders.” 

Edward Wilson, of Mo., writes: ‘‘The Harrison 
very satisfactory—Sold 5 stoves first day I had 
mine.” 

J. H. Halman, of Tenn., writes: ‘‘Already have 
70 orders.” 

This is certainly a good chance for our readers to 
make money this summer. 

Hundreds of other prominent people highly 
endorse and recommend oil-gas fuel and there 
certainly seems to be no doubt that it isa wonder- 
ful improvement over other stoves. 


writes: “I want the 
half took over a dozen 


YOU’VE SEEN 





OR HEARD OF. 


The writer personally saw these Oil-Gas Stoves 
in operation—in fact, uses one in his own home—is 
delighted with its working and aftera thorough 
investigation can say to our readers that this Har- 
rison Oil-Gas Stove made by the Cincinnati firm is 
the only perfect burner of its kind. 

It is made in three sizes, 1,2 or 3 generators toa 
stove. They are made of steel throughout—thor- 
oughly tested before shipping—sent out complete- 
ready for use as soon as received—nicely finished 
with nickel trimmings and as there seems to be 
nothing about it to wear out, they should last for 
years. They seem to satisfy and delight every 
user and the makers fully guarantee them. 


q 2 i) WW) ise 





HOW TO GET ONE 


All our lady readers who want to enjoy the 
pleasures of a gas stove—the cheapest, cleanest and 
safest fuel—save 44 to 4% on fuel bills and do their 
cooking, baking, ironing and canning fruit at 
small expense should have one of these remark- 
able stoves, 

Space prevents a more detailed description, but 
these oil-gas stoves will bear out the most exacting 
demand for durability and satisfactory properties. 

li vou will write to the only makers, 


WORLD MFG, CO., 
6934 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and ask for their illustrated pamphlet describing 
this invention and also letters from hundreds of 
delighted users you will receive much valuable 
information. 

The price of these Stoves is remarkably low, only 
$3.25 up. And it is indeed, difficult to imagine 
where that amount of money could be invested in 
anything elise that would bring such saving in fuel 
— so much good health and satisfaction to our 
wives. 


DON’T FAIL TO WRITE TODAY 


For full information regarding this splendid in- 


vention. 

The World Mfg. Co., is composed of prominent 
business men of Cincinnati, are perfectly re- 
sponsible and reliable, capital $100,000.00 and will 
do just as they agree. The stoves are just as 
represented and fully warranted. 

Yon’t fail to write for Catalogue. 


$40.00 Weekly and Expenses 


The firm offers splendid inducements to agents 
and an energetic man or woman having spare 
time can get a good position, paying big wages by 
writing them at once and mentioning this paper. 

A wonderful wave of excitement has swept over 
the country, for where shown these Oil-Gas Stoves 
have caused great excitement. Oil-Gas fuel is so 
economical and delightful that the sales of these 
Stoves last month were enormous and the factory 
is rushed with thousands of orders. 

Many of our readers have spare time, or are out 
of oo aud others are not making a great 
deal of money, and we advise them to write to the 
firm and secure an agency for this invention. 


Exhibit this stove before 8 or 10 poe and you 
excite their curiosity and should able to sell 5 
or 8 and make $10.00 to $15.00 a day. Why should 


people live in penury or suffer hardships for the 
waut of plenty of money when an opportunity of 
this sort is open? 





SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR one year, for only $1.27 





for new information how to remove it 
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Cc fidential i: plais envel 
MRS. M,N. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 


R U LOOKING 


Hundreds of teachers are making big money sell- 
| ing our HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES in Summer Vaca- 


<a | tion. RU Interested? Then write 


Dept. N., 


hful Va- 
cation Work ? 


THE LIVINGSTON MFG. CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


for profitable, | 


you some land from British Columbia 
Let Us Bay go0 eer ie at e150 peracre, Your 
bank pays money to Government. 
for selecting land is option on land, to net you 50% to 
| 100% profit. 


| 800 Teutonic Bidg., ° 


Our only charge 


Write for reports. 
Scand. Canadian Land Co., 


Chicago 





100 


Noteheads with 100 Envelopes printed to order, om Crash Finished 
Bond for $1.00. Samples hee, 
N, Jeffrey Co. 16 No. Vermont St,, Brooklyn, N, ¥. 














ONE OF OUR SUCCESSFUL 
MONEY MAKERS 


How to make money without a large capital has always troubled men 
and women, and never more than inthese days. We have helped thou- 
sands of people to do this, who are notable to do hard work. And thou- 
ands of widows, through us have been able to care for their families 
and educate their children. One woman writes us: 

“T was left a widow with house mortgaged. For three years I have 
worked for you. I have paid off the mortgage, have $1,100.00 in the 
bank, and have paid all the expenses of one child at a boarding school, 
and cared for the others at home.’’ A man who lost his position writes 
us: 

“It was a god-send to me when I took up your work. I was almost 
down to my last dollar and my family was suffering. Since taking up 
your work, I have far more money than I ever had before, and my 
family has known some of the comforts of life. I have found you in 
every way honorable and your word as good asa bond. We have hun- 
dreds of letters like these. 


We do not say you can make 25 or 50 doliars a 
day assome do. You know that is foolish talk, 
and those who promise such things insult your 
intelligence, and talk nonesense, but, we do say 
that any man or woman can make a good salary 
if they will take up our work. Some of those 
with us have been doing this for 5, 10, 15 and 
more years, You can do the same, be you man 
or woman. The work we offer is easy and 
agreeable and can be done from your own home. 
Thousands of women who have worked for us 
during the past twenty years have earned as much as their husbands. 
A few daysagoa woman wrote: ‘My husband has been earning only 
a small salary, andjfouryears ago I took up your work to help him— 
during those four years I have averaged over $1,200.00 salary each year 
and now my husband is giving up his position and he willalso work 
for you.” 

It would be easy for us to say you can make from $50,00 to $100.00 a 
day, but it would not be true. And we believe it is always better to stick 
to the truth, both because it is right, and also because only fools are 
caught by such foolish talk. : 

We will insure you a good comfortable income in our work, and if you 
work steadily even more than that, 

IF YOU WANT A GOOD CHANCE TO WORK AND GET GOOD 
PAY FOR IT, YOU WILL FIND IT TO YOUR INTEREST TO 
READ THIS PAGE THROUGH CAREFULLY. 

The articles we have for you to sell area big line of Forks, Spoons, 
Knives, etc., made of anew metal called Brazil Silver. 

We will describe these, then you can judge for yourself, whether we 
are offering you a good chance to make money or not. 





Don’t Be 
Fooled by 
Big Talk 








Brazil Silver is believed to be the very 
best metal in existence for the manu- 
facture of forks and spoons; It has all 
the lustre and brillaney of burnished 
coin silver, and is much harder and 
more durable, in fact, it is impossible to 





Brazil Silver 
Warranted for 


. 
@ wearit out. It is absolutely indestructi- 
Twenty five ble. The goods made of this metal are 
Vears the same all the way through; there 
being no plating to wear off they will 








remain as good as new for any length of 
time. For all practical purposes in the 
manufacture of table ware this Brazil Silver is superior to coin silver. 
It is as lustrous and pure as coin silver, and being much harder it will 
weareven longer than silver; in fact, it is absolutely impossible to wear 
jitout. It will wear forever. As there is no plating to wear off, the 
metal being the same all the way through, it stands to reason that yon 
can't wearitout. Ourconfidence in the metal is so great that we guar- 
antee it to wear twenty-five years. Wegive a guarantee signed by the 
company warranting the goods to wear and to give perfect satisfaction 
for twenty-five years. We are an old, strong and thoroughly established 
firm, with ample capital to carry on our business and make our guaran- 
tee as good asthe Bank of England. In selling these goods an agent can 
recommend thei with the greatest of confidence, for they are just as re- 
presented, absolutely indestructible. And furthermore, our guarantee 
warranting the goods to give satisfaction for twenty-five years clears the 
agent from all responsibility in the matter, for if any article fails to give 
perfect satisfaction, no matter how long it has been in use, we hold our- 
selves ready to refund the money paid for the article. These goods are 
the same metal all the way through ; They will never wearout, They 
always wear white and bright. We give a guarantee signed by the cuom- 
pany, warranting every piece of Brazil Silver to wear twenty-five years, 
You can sell these goods to your bes: friends with perfect confidence, 
for every sale is as much a benefit to your customer as to yourself. 

Working with goods that are warranted to wear and give satisfaction 
forso long a time as twenty-five years,and by a company too, whose 
capital is sufficiently large to make their guarantee good for almost any 
amount, is anadvantage which no other firm is prepared to offer. If 
you want to make money fast, now isthe time todoit. Ifyou think 
that five-dollar bills are good things to have now is the time to get them. 
Never in the history ofthe agency business have agents had as good a 
chance to make money rapidly, and it isreasonably sure that they will 
never have another chance like it. 





Among all classes there has 
always been a strong desire to 
have their fable ware marked 
with their initial letter, but on 
account of the heavy expense of 
having it marked only a very 
few have been able to afford it. 
Heretofore the cost of artisti- 
cally marking table ware has 
been even greater than the cost 
of the goods ; now, by our new 
methods, we are able to offer 
these elegant Brazil Silver goods 


all marked with any initial letter desired in the very highest style of the 
art, without any extracost for marking. These Brazil Silver goods, 





All Marked With 
Initial Letters 
Without Any Extra 
Cost 











Any Man or Woman 


Can Make a Lot of Money and 
Make it Right at Home 





FOr Over Twenty Years We have Been Helping 


MEN AND WOMEN 


To Make Money at Home 


even if unmarked, would be the greatest bargain ever offered the pub- 
lic in table ware, but with the additional and highly desirable feature 
of being all marked with beautiful and artistic initial letters, these goods 
are not only great bargains in table ware, but are the greatest bargains 
that have ever been offered to the public through agents or in any other 
way. : 

The people are always ready enough to buy what they want when it is 
presented to them in the form of a geniune bargain. Well, here is abso- 
lutel ti the greatest bargain ever offered, and the agent who works with 
it will find that what he has is earnestly desired at nearly every house 
he visits—it is easy to get orders when you can offer great bargains that 
the people really want and can aftord. 


For fifteen years. we experimented to 
make knives that would last a lifetime, 
and about seven years ago we succeeded. 
Everyone knows that Silver gente 
Knives cause trouble by the ting 
wearing off. How to make a solid Sil- 
ver knife that had spring like a steel 
knife, the beauty of a silver one, and 
yet be solid silver with no plating to 
weu.roffand that would last a lifetime, 
took years of experimenting and thou- 
sands of dollarsto solve. Buta few years ago, we finally succeeded in 
making this knife. This is the greatest discovery made in 50 years, in 
cutlery. To-day we are using these knives by the car-load. ‘or those 
selling our goods, these Knives have proved a gold mine, and those who 
use them will never use any others. Think of it—Solid Silver Knives 
that never wear out, at no signet rice than ordinary knives. 

For those who are attached to plated Knives, we can furnish the finest 
tempered cutlery steel Knives plated with 12dwt of pure silver, hand 
burnished. Not cheap, shoddy, plated Knives, but the best that can be 
made—warranted for ten years, 

But the solid Brazil Silver Knives that last a lifetime at price of or- 
——_ Knives are the thing. When people see them, they will have no 
others. 

We are not only selling at greatly reduced prices, but also guarantee 
parce § article just as represented, and give perfect satisfactton to the 
purchaser or MONEY REFUNDED. 


» If you decide to accept the agency, 
4 ie the first thing to do is to send to us for 
The First Thing 
To Do 





Solid Silver 
Knives That Last 
A Lifetime 











the agent’s case of samples, which is the 
most complete and perfect case of sam- 
ples that has ever been prepared for the 
convenience of agents. Our complete 
and perfect case of samples is not to be 
compared with anything that has ever 
been sent to agents before. It contains 
the very best and most saleable articles inthe world, There is nothing 
in the murket that agents can sell as fast and sell as easily and make 
much money out of as they'can the goods contained in this splendi 
case of samples, and everything is arranged and explained so that any 
agent can’t fail to understand just how to goto work and makea great 
success of the business. As soon as you receive the case of samples you 
are ready for business. And if you are willing to work you are just as 
sure to make a good income as the sun is to rise. Take the case of sam- 
ples and canvass your territory according to the directions sent with the 
samples, until you have taken orders for the amount of goods you are 
prepared to send for. Then order the goods from us and fill your orders. 
and so continue. 


The Magnificent Case of Samples Which We 
Furnish to Agents 


The case of samples which we furnish to agents contains the follow- 
ing articles: 












One Sample Table Knife, retail price 
$2.10 per set of'six.................0005 sceccesecceeceess 30 Cents each 
One Sample Dessert Knife, retail price 
$1.05 per set. OF GIX...........cccescecvees dencobeedencen’ 3246 cents each 
One Sample Table Fork, retail price 
$1.95 per set OF SIX............... ccc eeeee eoveccccccccces 32% cents each 
One Sample Table Spoon, retail price 
$1.95 per Set Of SIX... .......c.cccereeeeeeees seseeeceeess B25 Cents each 
One Sample Dessert Fork. retail price 
$1.80 per set Of SIX......... ccc ceceeeeeeees seecesseesess 30 Cents each 
One Sample Dessert Spoon, retail price 
$1.80 per set Of SIX............ cseeeeeee Svoedeccdeccsees 30 cents each 
One Sample Tea Spoon, retail price 
95 cents per set Of SIX............eeeeeeee dbbysepbeneas 15 5-6cents each 
Es oh ce Shi nce ky 6bbb0<cdapcccbocccccnhpeeshased 25 cents each 
One Butter Knife........ . 25 cents each 
One Salt or Pepper Shaker............ccccceeseccsveeeeees 25 cents each 
Total retail vaiue of Samples..... dsens Son Green nn $2.834 cents each 


We also send you with the case of samples a large and very 
beautiful catalogue, eeretioge full line of plated ware, such as 
Casters, Pickle Cruets, Butter Dishes, Tea Sets, Napkin Rings, 
etc., etc., etc. : 

Reckoning the above samples at our lowest retail prices they amount 
to $2.83}4. We furnish'them to agents nicely put up inan elegant sample 
case or roll, for only $1.00, which is #1.8344 less than they amount to at 
our regular retail prices. This is less than one-half of the retail value of 
the samples, anc much less than they cost us. The sample case or roll, 
which the samples are put up in, costs us nearly as much as we requ 
you to send for the samples, case and all. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale or agents’ prices and all necessary information for carrying 
on the business will be furnished with the outfit. Remember we maka 
everytbing plain to you about wholesale prices, methods, etc., when we 
send you the Outfit, 


OLD AND YOUNG 
MAKE MONEY WITH US 


Very Important 


The Outfit we furnish ou agents is exactly as we represent it, and is 
always sent the same day the order is received, just as agreed. We ave 
tried to state these facts so they could and wouid be believed, and still 
we are constantly receiving letters from parties who would like to en- 
gage in the business and would do so if they felt sure we were telling the 
truth and would doas we agree. Many of these doubters have 0 
cheated and are not altogether toblame for doubting; the most of them 
say they think we are honest, they say we talk honest, but as they have 
already been swindled they don’t feel like risking even one dollar, and 
so, although our business is in every respect just as represented and we 
alwaysdo just as we promise, we lose the services of a great many agents 
and they lose the benefits they might derive from the business because 
they are afraid we may not be telling the truth. Now, to overcome this 
spirit of doubt, we have decided to send Samples to all who wish us to 
do 80, C. O. D., with the privilege of examination at the express Office. It 
costs us from twenty-five to forty cents more to send the samples this 
way, as we have to pay that amount for return Charges on the money, 
but we are willing to do it and so prove to all that are interested that 
the Outfit and our goods are just what we claim. If after reading this 
notice you think you would like to give the business a trial, but wish to 


. See the Sample Case before you pay the one dollar; cut out the follow- 


ing printed form, fill it out and send it to us, and we will send the Outfit 
to your express office prepaid, and give the express agent instructions to 
let you thoroughly examine the Outfit; then, if you are satisfied that 
we have told thetruth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
are also Satisfied that you can make money selling our goods, you can 
pay the express agent one dollar, and take the Outfit. If you are not 
Satisfied, you can refuse to take it, and the agent will return it to us, 





This cut shows the Sample Case or Roll, and how the samples appeat 
put up ready for business. The Rollis made of highly finished water 
roof canvass, and lined with soft flannel gdods. THe samples are held 
n place by strong stra The whole rolls up and fastens with-a leather 
Strap which is firmly fastened to the back of the Roll. This is the most 
practical arrangement for carrying the samples that could be thought 
of. When rolled up the Case is compact and easy to carry. Wher 
opened the samples show to the best possible advantage, making a good 
impression at first sight. This Sample Roll gives a business like appear- 
ance ; itis substantial and handsome, and invariably gives the impres- 
sion that there is something valuable inside. All are anxious to see 
what it is you are carrying around with such care, ‘This is of impor 


‘tance, as it secures attention and interest at the start. The fact is, in the 


agency business, as in every other business, you must have things fixed 
up just right if you expect tosucceed. Our Brazil Silver s are the 
best that have ever been offered for the price, or anywhere near it. 
The new feature of being marked with beautiful and artistic initial let- 
ters, free of cost, is the greatest popular hit of the times, and the Sam- 
ple Roll is arranged so astoshow the goods off tothe best pos- 
sible advantage. Furthermore, we carefully teach every agent just 
how to take advantage of all these splendid qualities and popular feat- 
ures. Is it any wonder that our agents succee? better than those who 
are working for other firms? 
We Prepay all Express Charges on Everything. 


Royal Manufacturing Co. 


Box 8150 DETROIT, MICH. 





Form to be Cut Out and Signed by those who wish us to send the 
Outfit C. O. D. with Privilege of Examination. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 8150 DETROIT, MICH. 


GENTLEMEN :—Send the Outfit by Express, C. O. D., with privilege 
ofexamination. IfI find the Outfit just as you say, I will pay the one 
dollar required, and give the business a fair trial, but if I am not sat- 
isfied that the Outfit is as good as ‘ag! recommend it to be, I shal! refuse 
to receive it. Now, remember, the understanding is that I am not to 
take the Outfit unless I, myself, m satisfied thatitisali right. It must 
all depend on my own judgment. _IfI am satisfied I will take the Out- 
fit; if I am not satisfied, I shall not take it and shall not pay the one 
doilar. Ifyou want to send the Outfit with thisunderstanding, send it 
along C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


TRAUB, 5h cok nctens’d so toacsvedscodenevast ctdabecdetanboviavecebeecadtoe- > 00nd 
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HON. HAZEN S. PINGREE, [ichigan’s Femous Governor, says we are worthy of your confidence. 


To Wom It May Concern: In answer to all inquiries I have received concerning the standing of the Royal Manufacturi: 
In regard to its financial standing and trust worthiness of the gentlemen connected with it, the reading public may rely upon them implicitly. 


way worthy of the confidence of all. 


Co., of Detroit, Mich., I have invariably replied that the Com 


y isin every 


HAZEN 8S. PINGREE. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Incjusive 


10ca copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A: OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
F. A. OWEN, President, --W.J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
M..H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 
MRS. ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, EpIToR 
544 West 147th Street, New York City. 


All contributions for publicatlon should be addressed to the Editor 
as anove. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—C2#E. Gardner, Manager. 
New York Office, No. I Madison Ave., Room 6065, 
Miss Tsabel‘Hamilton in charge. 
Chicago Office, 946 First National Bank Building. 
_ C. B. Hull in charge. 
Copyright, 1908, by F. "A. Owen Publishing Co, 








THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is: published the middle of the 
month previous to the datéit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is. publisned only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES, All subscriptions will be discontinued un- 
Jess promptly renewed at expiration. 

SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post ohize 
money orders. They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F, A. Qwen> Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in: each 


locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all - 


necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
ov2rsight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of. the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, ' 


Entered as second-class mutil matter September 15, 1906, at the: post 
office Dansville, N. Y., wnder the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Strengthened by Adversity 


OUBTLESS the item appearing herewith and which 

is copied from the Dansville Daily Breeze of 

July 29, is the first intimation our readers in 

general will have of any financial complications of this 
Company. 

Now that the storm has passed, every obligation satis- , 
fied in full and the business really on a stronger and 
more satisfactory footing than ever before, we feel that 
a frank announcement is in order. 

In addition to publishing NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS and conducting extensive Book 
and Art Departments, we doa large amount of general 
printing. In connection with the printing department 
we had extended credit to the amount of nearly $80,000 
to two customers. During the financial flurry of last 
fall these customers were unable to satisfy these claims 
and we sustained a loss exceeding $60,000.00 in con- 
nection with them. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
owned (unincumbered) an extensive new printing plant 
(building and machinery) which with other property 
inventoried at about $350,000.00, it was impossible to 
adjust matters during those depressing times and our 
only alternative, in order that all interests might be 
protected, was the appointment of a temporary Receiver. 

Such Receiver was appointed 6n December 2oth, 1907, but there was not a moment’s interruption of the 
business, every department having. been operated regularly, ‘and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRI- 
MARY PLANS issued regularly and promptly. 

Realizing the strength of our publications, and the great value and earning capacity of the business, but 
little difficulty was experienced in arranging an adjustment which provides for all obligations in full— 
the smaller ones in cash, the larger ones in scrip and bonds, secured by the property of the company. 
This plan meeting with almost tinanimous approval, was adopted, and the Receivership terminated on 
July 30th. , 

As to the future, we are sure that all will be pleased to know that we are in a position to pusii every 
department more vigorously than ever before, ample capital being available with which to do this, 

Plans are on foot for making both NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. and PRIMARY PLANS stronger and 
better, if this is possible, 

We have already added largely to our book department by purchasing the entire line of books, copy- 
rights and plates previously owned by the World’s Events Pub. Co., and in addition to these we are 
adding several thousand titles to our Library Book department. 

In conclusion we wish to thank those of you familiar with our temporary complications for the loyalty 
manifested, and to ask that we be favored with renewed efforts and continued patronage on the part of all. 

All orders will receive the same careful and prompt attention as heretofore. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


PER F. A. OWEN, PRES. 





Congratulations 


Newton B. Gorham, attorney for the 
F:-A. Owen.Puplishing Company was in 
United States Court at Buffalo yesterday 
and procured tlie final order confirming 
the composition heretofore offered by 
the company to its creditors. This order 
directs tlie referee todistribute the bonds, 
seript-and- cash in accordance with the 
offer of the company on Thursday, July 
30th: Tlie order also directs the receiver 
to tury oyer to the company all of its 
property and file his final account. This 
will be done tomorrow and he will be 
‘--discharged. The affairs of the company 
will again pass into the control of its 
‘officers. There are only a few small 
‘matters yet to be disposed of and the 
order directs that when this is done the 
proceedings in kruptcy be dismissed. 

We know tat this ‘will be good news to 
everyone interested and everyone in 
Dansville inust be gled to know that tie 
affairs of this important company have 
been so happily adjusted. 

—Dansville Breeze, July 29th. 














is the real beginning of our active business year. In iooking forward to the year 1908-9, we feel 
that we are better prepared than ever to serve their needs, and can confidently expect an even 
wider circle of customers and a more extended patronage. 

Our Publications come first into our mind, as they are the particular bond which unites us to the 
teacher. Normal Instructor, now in its seventeenth year, has by far the largest circle of readers of any 
educational journal published. Its record is a proud one, and its excellencies are appreciated. It has a 
thoroughly practical tone which teachers like and which is of real benefit to them in their work. 
Primary Plans is, as its name implies for those who have primary pupils. It is filled with just the material 
needed by the teacher in that work. Many teachers take both NoRMAL INSTRUGTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. 

We have added to our publications the list of Classics formerly pnblished by the World’s Events 
The Classics comprise at present abont one hundred 
volumes for Suppiementay Reading, especially prepared and carefully graded. See list on anotlier page. 

Every Day Plans is a set of four books, which we are especially glad to call to the attention of every 
teacher. The four books contain a vast amount of supplementary matter, fitted to the season and the 
occasion, ‘‘ready to use‘‘. A set should certainly be upon every teacher’s desk. Finely illustrated ; 
handsomely printed. See fuller description on page 34. 

Our line of School Music Books and Entertainment Books wiil be increased and will supply the 
needs for any occasion. Our Library Books Catalogue will be greatly enlarged and extended, covering 
several thousand volumes. Send for this when buying books for your school or individual library. We 
retail books at wholesale prices. Our School Souvenirs are an important line with us. We show a splendid 
assortment. Each Souvenir specially prepared for each school. 


Subscription Rates and Liberal Combination Offers 
The price of Normal Instructor is 75 cents a year; $1.00 for two years. 
The subscription price of Primary Plans is $1.00 a year; $1.60 for two years. 
subscribers to Normal Instructor; 80 cents a year. 


Normal Instructor aed Primary Plans, Both one yeat..................::.csseeee $1.40 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years......... ......... stseeees 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.... 


O”: BUSINESS being almost entirely with public school teachers, September with us, as with them, 


Special rate to 


Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid............ 1.52 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s’ Question Book, postpaid.......... 2.12 
Both magazines one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ......... 1.92 








SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00, postpaid. 


For Personal Reviews, Preparing Class Drills, Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations and 2. For 81.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 


Conducting Class Reviews, It is the Newest, the Best, the only 


Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. 3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Nermal Instructor two years. 
ii c ie ce de s at 4. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year, 
. D. tat 
By LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D » Professor of Pedagogy in the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal School 5. For 82.12, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 
It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and in addition 6. For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 


to Questions aud Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject on the best method of study- 


ing and teaching that subject. 


It is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. 
A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. : F 


mary Plans one year. 


« A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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OUTLINE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY.—Landes 


A book of 150 pages containing a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and 
“S. History and Civil Government, also a brief History of Political Parties, 


swers U. ‘ 
ee at A book that both teacher and student can use in 


together with Tables, Nicknames, etc. 


class. 25 cents. 
NEW PRACTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY.—Landes 


A text book for use in Country Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in High 
Schools. In addition to the regular text it also contains an extensive list of ‘County and 
State Examination Questions, Answered.” This book is practically indispensable in pre- 
paring a class for a special examination or a teachers’ examination, and for raising your 
own hades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 


LIBRARY METHOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY—Crissman 


A complete reference outline from the discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second 
administration, It tells you exactly where you will find a treatment of every topic on 
It takes all the tediousness out of history and makes the Librar 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eight 
Grade (or strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Contains over 4,500 topics, sugges- 
tions and questions, and 14,000 references; Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable 
and to the point, it is a deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25 cents. 


OUTLINES, DEVICES AND RECREATIONS IN U. S. GEOGRAPHY.—McFee 


One of the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It con- 
tains Outlines and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, 
Valuable References, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Ques 
tions, and fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use 
your work will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. 


American history. 


Price 25 cents. 


library study. 


cents. 


in it, 
human body—in a nut shell, 


Price 25 cents. 
BY KATHERINE T. 
Recitation. 


point of great advantage to teachers. 


Book One for Grades I, I, III. 
Grades VII and VIII. 


set of three, 50 cents. 


Vol. I. 
ae, | 


om « 
i Iv, od 
“ ¥,.« 


All bound in one volume 25 cents. 


Lower Grades, Price 10 cents. 








OUTLINE OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.—McKean 


A book that will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English 
and American Literature. Mav be used with any text or with no text, as a guide for 
A splendid help .for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an 
eqnally helpful guide to the teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. 


OUTLINE IN PHYSIOLOGY.—McKean 

Everyday Hygiene and Physiology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A 
twentieth century product for twentieth century teachers. Nothing dry or uninteresting 
No padding; nothing essential omitted. : 
i You need this book to help you teach the subject and to pass 


the examination for a higher grade certificate. 
STUDY OF THE SONG HIAWATHA.—McCabe 


A book that should be owned by every teacher. ; ’ é f ‘ 
study of this great classic. Contains the poem complete and illustrations, with Biographi- 
cal Sketch, Historical Foundation of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, 
Suggestions as to Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on it. 
Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 


GRADED SELECTIONS FOR READING, MEMORIZING AND RECITATION 
BRYCE AND FRANK E, SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS, 

Selections of the very best in poetry and prose for Reading, for Memorizing and for 
‘These books are intended for reading, study and memorizing in class, and 
every selection, also, is adapted for Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief 


Memory Gems for class use or ethical instruction. ; | 
i The superior quality of the contents is a marked 


feature ; there is not a ‘‘cheap” or unworthy selection in the books. 
Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. 
Each book contains about 150 pages. 


WIANT’S DRILLS 
BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE IN THE DAY- 
TON, OHIO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill. 
44 Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 
Broom Stick Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill, 
Flower Drill and Red. White and Blue Drill. 
Cadet Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades. 


Complete instructions in each volume, 


Postpaid. 
LONGFELLOW—THE CHILDREN’S POET.—Faris 


An illustrated study of Longfellow for the Primary Grades. 
for Supplementary Reading and for use in preparing language and Nature Work for the 


Any Five of the Twenty-Five Cent Books, Post-paid, for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Price 25 


Modern, scientific data bearing upon the 


Price 25 cents. 
Has no equal for class use, in the 


Suggestive and 
190 pages 


The selections are carefully graded, a 


Book Three—for 
Paper, 25 cents each. The 


Prices: 10 cents each; any three 20 cents; 


Just the book you need 








Dansville, N. Y. ) 
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A _— Monthly, Combination Rolling Pin, 
GENT eNINE ARTICLES COMBINED, Lightning sel- 
Forshee Mfg. Co., F 381, Dayton, O. 


ler. Sample Free. 





POPPE OL OOD DL DD 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays_all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhoga. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 

















in Outline for Debates and Essays, 
ARGUMENTS Prepared to order on given sub- 
jects, $1.00 each, P.S. Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 





MARGUERITE FREY POST CARDS. 

A series of six tri-chrome cards of the most beau- 
tiful woman in America, for 15 cents. James Lugg, 
1018-18th Street, Denver, Colo. 

of Patents. 774 F Street, 


PATENTS WASHINGTON, - D.C, 


Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 





Cc. L. PARKER, Solicitor 





Address John W, 
New York. 


WORK AT HOME FOR PAY, 
Pritchard, 1105 Tribune Building, 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin yourstomach with 
a lot of useloss drugs. Our 
method is pei fectly safe, matur- 
al and scientific, Tt takes off 
Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat 
Hips, ete. Send your address 
to the Hall Chemical Co., 410 
Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Free trial Treatment. No 
starving. No sickness. 

















Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endo by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 


DENTACURA CO., 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with after 
using it ten days don't pay a ~ on a 
lo a 
Factory Prices ;;:,:- or 8 
y ir of tires from anyone at any price un 
oon receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
; de bicycles and sundries and learn our s#- 
‘ oe of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it Costs a cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C28, Chicago 





‘eats EE COURSES BY MAIL, Write Pres. 
Cc, J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 





A MONTH, 860 Expense Allowance at start, to put 
out Mercbandise & Grocery catalogs. Mail order house. 
AMERICAN HOME SUPPLY CO., Desk 9A, Chicago, Llinois. 
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Ma > 
_((BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


years, edifices 


materials, 
upon it. 


‘‘The Springfield Tests: 1846—1905-6. 
A Study in The Three R’s.’’ By John 
Lawrence Riley, principal Central Street 
Grammar School, Springfield, Mass. 

We frequently hear the opinion epxressed 
that the schools of the present day, with 
all their so-called ‘‘fads'? and multi- 
plicity of subjects, are neglecting the 
‘common branches’’—that the old-time 
school was more thorough, and that the 
‘* three R’s’’of the fathers and grandfathers 
are being sadly slighted in the teaching 
of today. A few years ago in the attic 
of the high school building in Spring- 
field, Mass., several old sets of exam- 
ination papers were found, which had 
been written in 1846. These papers con- 
sisted of printed questions in geography 
and arithmetic, with written answers, 
and written tests in spelling and pen- 
matiship. In 1905 and 1906 these same 
tests were given to ninth grade pupils in 
the Springfield schools, these being 
considered in age and general advance- 
ment the nearest to the pupils of fifty 
years before. A full explanation of 
these later tests are given in this booklet 
of 48 pages, with comparisons with the 
earlier ones and reproductions of many 
of the old papers. It is a most. interest- 
ing publication_and the comparisons are 
of value to every one interested in educa- 
tion. The results are certainly not in 
favor of the old-time schools or pupils, 
even in those subjects which were sup- 
posed to be their specialties. The 
percentages of corrcet answers for the 
two periods are given as follows: Spell- 
ing, 1846—40.6; I906—51.2. Arithmetic, 
1846—29. 4; 1906—-65.3. Geography, 1846 
— 40.3; 1906—53.4. Writing showed even 
more difference than indicated by these 
figures. The price of the book is 25 
cents, though the publishers wish -it 
understood that the publication is a con- 
tribution to education and not a money- 
making venture. The first statement is 
certainly true. 


‘*The Young Malefactor.’’ A Study in 
Juvenile Delinquency. By Thomas 
Travis, Ph. D. Introduction by Judge 
Ben. B. Lindsey. 270 pages, .12 mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. Postage 15 
cents. Thos. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Judge Lindsey, who has done more 
than any one man to make the cause of 


course of an appreciative introduction to 
this book: ‘‘The growth of the juvenile 
or children’s courts in the last seven 
years not only emphasizes the importance 
of the subject of juvenile delinquency, 
but the necessity for a better understand- 
ing concerning it. It was therefore with 
the greatest interest that I read the man- 
uscript for the present book. In it Dr. 
Travis has shown exceptional qualifica- 
tions to deal with the subject.’’ The 
book is a scholarly work of the greatest 
value in this important field, for it is 
the first complete presentation of the 
subject. The author spent six years in 
investigation, both in America and 
Europe, and his net resujt is an astound- 
The chiid criminal 
today becomes the man criminal tomor- 
row. The important task, therefore, is 
to reach the child; and this can best be 
done, not by summary punishment such 
as confining him with hardened crimi- 
nals where he learns further vice, but by 
a careful study of individual cases and 
causes, 


‘*The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.’’ 
By George Herbert Palmer, professor of 
Moral Philosophy to Harvard University. 
With portraits and views. Square crown 





the children's courts popular, says in the | 
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Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity of those who afe yet unborn. 
of aa ae san | our ideas continue but a short time. 

ewer, and colors still fewer than edifices, 

will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, arid Apelles are at present—the names of great statu. 

aries, architects, and painters whose works are lost. 

Nature sinks under them, and is not able to support the ideas which are impressed 

The circumstances which gives authors an advantage above all these great masters is 

this, that they can multiply their originals ; or rather can make copies of their works, to what 
number they please, which shall be as valuable as the originals themselves.—A ddison. 


All other arts 
Statues can last but a few thousands of 
Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael 


The several arts are expressed in mouldering 


8 vo. 354 pages. Cloth $1.50 net, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Born on a farm in New York state in 
1855, the subject of this sketch was the 
president of Wellesley College at the 
early age of twenty-six. This, of itself, 
shows remarkable qualities, which are 
emphasized by the complete record of 
her life. President Eliot said of her, ‘‘To 
my mind this career is unmatched by 
that of any other American woman. 
Mrs. Palmer’s life and labors are the best 
example thus far set before American 
womanhood.’’ The book is written by 
her husband, who from this intimate 
standpoint gives us a brilliant study of 
a woman whiose life-work was of histori- 
cal importance in the development of 
education in America, and an intimate 
picture of a vivid and attractive tempera- 
ment. As such it will will appeal with 
intense interest even to those who never 
knew Mrs. Palmer. 


‘‘A Sewing Course.’’ 
Directions for Making the Various 
Stitches and Instruction in Methods of 
Teaching. By Mary Schenck Woodman, 
B. S., professor of Domestic Art in 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and director of the Manhatten Trade 
School for girls. 73(x93{in. 136 pages. 
$1.50 net. Frederick A. Fernald, Buffalo, 

yee 

This is the fourth edition of this book, 
the first of which was issued in 1893. 
There has been a great evolution in 
educational thought as related to indus- 
trial and manual training in the schools 
since that earlier date and this book has 
kept up with the new ideas. This 
edition has been entirely rewritten and 
contains almost a new volume on _teach- 
ing. Originally prepared for the College 
students to supplement their instruction 
by technical data, the educationai section 
now treats the subject for the benefit of 
teachers who have not taken the Domestic 
Art Course at Teachers College. In the 
technical part it covers the entire ground 
of plain sewing, and there are forty- 
seven cuts showing how to make the 
various stitches, the method of folding 
and arranging material, etc. The book 
is unique in its field and the claim seems 
to be justified that anyone who under- 
takes the teaching of sewing wiih this as 
her guide will not find her confidence 
misplaced. 


Comprising 


‘‘Japanese Foik Stories and Fairy 
Tales.’’ By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, 
Author of ‘‘Our Little Spanish Cousin,”’ 
etc. Cloth, 12mo, I91 pages, with illus- 
trations. Price, 40 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

This is the latest issue of the well 
known and popular series of Eclectic 
Readings, and is intended for supple- 
mentary reading in the fourth and fifth 
years. It is a collection of thirty-four 
popular stories from the mythology and 
folklore of Japan, few of which have ever 
before been told in English. They are 
here retold in a simple and pleasing 
manner, which is well adapted to inter- 
est children in the strange and unfamil- 
iar fairy tales of the Land of the Rising 
Sun. A noteworthy feature of the book 
is that each story is illustrated by a tull- 
page picture drawn by a Japanese artist, 
lending a peculiar charm to the volume 
and distinguishing it as something ew 
in school book literature. 


‘*Davis and Chow Leung’s Chinese Fa- 
bles and Folk Stories.’’ By Mary Hayes 
Davis and Chow Leung. Cloth, 12m0, 


i. 
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BLUE JAY 


“BETTER THAN:EVER . 


Begin the new school year wit 
Geography, etc. 


each for 25 or more. 
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ONE CENT 


Size 5%x8. Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects. Catalogue of 1000 miniature illus- 
trations, four pictures and a bird picture in three colors tor three two-cent stamps. Smaller, half-cent size; 

=? cent size. BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, two cents each for 13 or more. Size 7x9. LARGE 
oe} )=SC:éPICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x28 including margin, 75 cents each; eight for $5.50. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
THE BEAUTIFUL “(BOSTON EDITION” 


h these pietures as aids in Picture Study, Language, Literature, 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. BABY STUART 








200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we Shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘*‘Where 
Teaching Pays.’’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














TEACHERS 


Report Folders 


Four Page. Suitable for any School 
10c per doz. 15c doz. with envelopes 
Samples and Catalog Free 
SOUVENIR 
POST CARDS 


Oyer 3000 Designs. Send 10 cts. for complete 
line of samples and catalog 


The Ohio Printing Co., 
Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio 























BY MAIL 

I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an 
expert penman of you by mail. I also 


commercial colleges. If you wish to be- 
come a better penman, write me. I will 
send you FR. one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 
Inclose stamp, 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
3828 Euclid Ave., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURA. 








BUSY WORK 
Construction Material and School 
Specialties. for Primary Grades 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Ideal School Pub. Co., 6648 Wentworth Ave,, Chicago, Il, 














BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch. Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

sraving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary. Write forour new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, ro, 


BE A GRADUATE NURSE 


and earn $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 
course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
ployment for students and graduates ; largest training 
Schoolin the world. Write today. Free book. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 
947 Crilly Building, Chicago 


“The Work of 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO.” 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
A Dictionary Catalog by Authors including biographical 
sketches and_ descriptions of books on Mathematics. 
hilosophy, Psychology, Biology, etc., etc.; also a list of 
Important Articles by Eminent Scholars. 50 full paze 
illustrations, including many portraits of famous men. 


Free on request. THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 380 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


— 


Ow TO WRIT brilliant social and business 
to . letters. It’s worth knowing. 
‘ooklet free. Write us today. 
THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Box 401 Hornell, N, Y. 


6 , Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 50c. 














Write for Samples. 
4. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| a14 pages, with illustrations. Price, 4o 
|} cents. American Book Company, New 
| York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

| This is a recent addition to the 
| popular series of Eclectic Readings, and 
| 1s intended for supplementary use in the 
| third and fourth years of school. It has 
| hitherto been an accepted belief that 
| Chinese literature does not possess the 
fable, and, consequently, the examples 
| given in this book, which are familiar 
| to the children of China, are of special 
| interest. In retelling these delightful 
| stories of Chinese home and schiool life, 


| the authors have been most successful in | 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, My. \Ve need teachers for Spring Scliools. 
| Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established Igoo. 


INTERSTATE AGENCY 


Teachers for all kinds of po- 5()|-503 Livingston Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


| sitions wanted immediately. 


| preserving their original color and charm. 
| The tales show the different phases of 
Oriental character and habits of thought, 
| and ‘will help toward a better understand- 
_ing and appreciation of Chinese character. 
| The illustrations are from drawings by 
' native artists. 
| ‘*Home, Scliool and Vacation; A Book 
of Suggestions.’? By Annie Winsor 
| Allen. I2mo. 220 pages. Cloth, $1.25 
net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
| While this book would be placed under 
the general class pedagogical, it is not 
| devoted wholly or even largely to the 
pedagogy oi tiie school. It deals with the 


in the home as well. It is certainly a 
thought-stirring book and written in a 


FISHER "AGENCY 


Excellent facilities ae eee en part of the U.8. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY,N. Y. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families, 
Receives atallseasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WMU.O. PRATT. Mer. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
_New York 

















We have so many direct calls for teachers 


The American Teachers’ Agency ':::!*s%<stssiiinc tn aie 


we are offering free registration in 


Alfred H. Campbell, Ph. D., Manager order to find teachers for the positions. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 

ee | ; , | term or next year. egister atonce.. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
training of the child from baby hood and accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write today. 


| THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Teachers needed at once. Write for 


manner to enlist one’s interest. The Th H th T : h 9 A 
a . : : : 4 | our plan. A definite amount of 
| writer claims there is nothing in it e a away ac ers dency work done for every member. 


| lection or codification, as it were, setting 
forth in orderly form the well-estab- 
lished common places and _, essentials of 
a sound education, as thev have been 
practiced in all wise communities from | 
the beginning, and as they are still 
practiced in successful homes and | 
schools.’’ That may be true, but what | 
she says is put in a clear, convincing | 
manner and. with a lucid style, which | 
gives the color, at least, of originality. | 
The book too, has a purpose. ‘‘We 
need to make a clearing promptly, in 
order that the children who are this year 


| . . . | 
| ‘novel or original. It is merely a col- | 
| 
! 





_It is a good book for anyone interested 


| ‘*Good Citizenship.’’ By Grover Cleve- 


too young to go tosclyool may come upon 
kindlier and more wholesome times.’ | 


| in the child’s education to read. 





land. 16 mo. 78 pages. Cloth, S5oc. | 
Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. | 
| In this neat little volume are reprinted | 
two addresses of many delivered by | 
Mr. Cleveland on public occasions; one 
on Good Citizenship given before the 
| Commercial Club of Chicago in 1903, 
| and the other on Patriotism and Holiday 
Observance, before the Union League 
Club of the same city on Washington’s 


Bennington, Vermont. Exceptionally favorable terms. 





FOR A SHORT TIME. 29 years 
R Gl RA ION of success. Foremost in public 
confidence. Large demand, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 N. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN. 











ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school supplies with 
greatercare. They have found that the DIXON PENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us what kind of work you wish it to do. 

Send 16c. for a sainple package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It willsurprise you. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., . JERSEY crry 

















er Sing School Music Books 











STEELE’S ROTE SONGS—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs,’’ ‘‘ Cradle Songs,” ‘* How the Flowers Grow,’’ ‘‘ How to Make a Shoe,” 


“ The Lively Little Pussy,” ‘“ Jack and Jill.’’ ‘‘ Little Bo Peep,” ‘‘ Marching Song.’, ‘“‘ Seven 
Times. Oue ” *‘ Snow Song,” ‘Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” “ The Way 
to School,” “‘ There Was a Little Man,” ‘‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” “ Two and One,” ‘‘ When 


you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 
or $1.50 per dozen, 





| Birthday, 1907. This book was pub- 
| lished before Mr. Cleveland’s death and 


. . . . . | 
with his his sanction, but his recent | 
| 


| demise will give added interest to these | 
addresses in which are’ set forth his 
| ideals of citizenship and patriotism. 


‘*Wild Flower Families.’’ By Clarence 


M. Weed, D.Sc., teacher of Nature | 


| Study in the Lowell, (Mass.) Normal 

| School. 12mo. 248 pages. Cloth, 
| $1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
| delphia. 

| In this book the author has attempted 
to bring into easily available form a | 


discussion of the more widely distributed | 
| herbaceous wild flowers, which should | 


so combine suggestions for observations | 
in the schoolroom and out of doors as 





| to make the study of real interest both to | 


| teacher and pupil. While the arrange- 
| ment of the various species is that of a 
grouping into families these families are 
placed in the sequence of the blossom- 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye [Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. Price 15¢, 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old Favorite Songs—s? selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have 
ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, Price toc. per copy. 6o0c. 


f the [illions—1z25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. 5c; $1.50 per dozen. 

llerry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

Gems of Song, 160 peges, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs, 112 pages, board covers,50 cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
tury Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,!25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 
Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ 


Weaver's School Songs-—-By T. B. Weaver. A choice collection of songs for opening and 
closing of schools, forspecial days and for general use. 15c. each, $1.50 per dozen. 

Smith and Weaver Primary Song Book—By T. B. Weaver ,aud Laura R. Smith. Anex- 
cellent collection of songs for primary grades. -Boards 30c., $3.00 per dozen. ° 

Songs In Season—‘Twenty songs .of Spring, twenty-six of Autumn, thirty of Winter, 
together with flower songs, bird songs and miscellaneous. For all grades, but more es- 
pecially for primary and intermediate, 150 pages. Paper soc. cloth 75. 
Henry’s Day School Song Collection for ali Grades—Board 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 
New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 25 cents. 
Sunbeams of Song-—32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs. 
cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 
he above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 











118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Readers listen sharp! Don’t 
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SOMETHING NEW, DIFFERENT, UNEXPECTED, WONDERFUL, 


miss. Investigate. 


Here’s the best thing ever happened, Hundreds 


of years coming—here at last—so etartling you may not believe it at first—yet absolutely true. 


INGENIOUS OHIOAN 


INVENTS IN 30 TO 50 








No Rubbing. 


Astonishing but true. Proven 


NO SUCH DEVICE SOLD IN STORES. 


No Chemicals. 


No Motor. 


facts. 


A NEW DEVICE THAT CLEANS FAMILY WASHING 


MINUTES WHILE YOU REST 


-_No Wash Machine. 


No Experiment. Circulars give full details Thousands praise it. 
Unlike anything you’ve seen or heard of. 


$5 to $10 a Day for Agents FREE SAavPle vrs 


A Splendid Opportunity for Our Readers to Make nus Both Men and Women. Write Today. 


How often have many of our lady readers 
prayed for the death of wash-day troubles, for 
cleaning clothes without rubbing, ruining he. alth, 
looks, etc..—for the man to cut wash-day in 
two 

He lives—a genius of Cincinnati has invented 
a new device that is proving a blessing to women 
folks Made wash day troubles all over—changed 

-there’s a new way of cleaning clothes—aston- 
ishing, but true. A family washing can now be 
done in 30 to 50 minutes, while you rest, with no 
more work than getting 
a meal. Mo_ backache, 
headache, heartache — 
much less time—no rub- 
bing, squeezing, pound- 
ing—no injury to clothes— 
no drudgery—that’s past. 






io 

ee. Goodbye wash boards, 
wa’ washing machines, cte. 
ERO Throw them away. The 
£2 easy way of cleaning 
ses clothes is here to bless 
Pos our dear. women. 


The invention that killed wash-day troubles is 
named Easy Way. Name tells the whole story — 
easy on clothes, easily used, kept clean, handled; 
easy on women, makes wash-day easy. 


See How Simple, Different, Easy. 


Put Easy Way on stove; add water, then soap, 
then clothes; that’s all. In 5 to 8 minutes clothes 
clean. Laundries clean c lothe s without rubbing— 
the Easy Way does the same at your home. Dirt 
removed automatically, except to move knob 


occasionally. Entirely unlike old methods. 
Searcely anything to do but wait between 
batches. The Easy Way develops energy by 
mechanical manipulation associated with hot 


water, super-heated steam, soap-suds and scalding 
vapor, utilized as a compound force all contained 
in a closed metal compartment. 

It is a caution how the 
Easy Way goes after dirt— 
gently, but thoroughly. 
Surprises all who sec. 
Sounds strange, may be 
hard to believe—but listen, 
the writer saw it demons- 
trated—it’s all true. No 
experiment—going on daily. 
Thousands are in use and 
customers are delighted. 
It not only cleans without 
rubbing white goods, finest laces, curtains, bed 
clothes—but also woolens, flannels, blankets and 
colored clothes. Saves time, fuel, labor, clothes, 
buttons, strength, looks, health and money, 
because there is no rubbing, wear, tear or injury. 
No soggy bad-smelling wood, but all metal— 
strong, durable, sanitary, light in weight. Al- 
ways ready. Child can use it. It will therefore 
be seen that the Easy Way does in one operation 
the combined work of wash boiler, wash board 
and washing machine, and in 30 to 50 minutes 
cleans a washing which before took entire day. 


HUNDREDS A WEEK. 


While at the factory in Cincinnati, the writer 
found that this invention has caused remarkable 
excitement all over the U. S. Factory already 
rushed with thousands of orders. Evidently the 
company’s agents are making big money as they 
offer good commissions to active agents and 
will also send a free sample to those who mean 
business 

As will be noticed from the engraving, this 
Easy Way Washer is different from any 
other device for cleaning clothes. 

Construction very simple—easily and safely 
operated by anyone, and built on the latest 
scientific principles. 


THOUSANDS PRAISE IT. 


The writer was shown hundreds of letters from 
actual users of this grand invention proving it 





a positive success and giving splendid satisfaction. 
The following extracts may interest our readers. 

J. W. Meyers of Ga, orders 12 more“and says: 
Greatest invention for womanhood, forever ‘abol- 
ishing miserable wash-day.” I am ready to 
have my old washer accompany, all ofherseto 
the dump.” J. McGee, Tenn: “writes:; . “One 
young lady cleaned days’ washing by old, methods, 
in one hour with Easy Way, another in “45 
minutes.’ A. P. Poppleton, N. Y.: “Greatest 
invention on earth.”” Gives perfect satisfaction. 
Washed bed quilts, greasy overalls and finest 
laces.”” Walter Glenn, Ohio: ‘Far superior 
to any other method.’ Cleans clothes per- 
fectly without rubbing. H. E. Conley, N. C. 
writes: ‘Ship 25 Easy Ways. Been out 
one day—Have 12 orders. Beats all other 
washers.” Mrs. Celestia ‘Thompson,  IIl.: 
“Easy Way exceeds all expectations. Best de- 
vice I, ever saw, have used washing machines 
39 years.’’ I. Beck, Ga., writes: ‘Enclose 
order... Easy Way as represented. Worked 4 
days, have 15 orders.” J. H. Barrett of Ark. 
after ordering 38 ‘“‘Easy Ways” says: I don't 
understand why it does the work but it does— 
You have the grandest invention I ever heard 
of. L. D. Hendricks of : “Beats any- 
thing I ever heard of. F. E. Post of Pa, 
** Received Easy Way—Done a two weeks 
washing in 45 minutes—clothes cleaned without 





The writer personally saw an Easy Way in 
operation, and after using one in his own home 
is delighted with it and after a thorough investi- 
gation can say to our readers that the Easy Way 
made by the Cincinnati firm, seems to satisfy 
and delight every user, and the makers fully 
guarantee every one. 


HOW TO GET ONE. 


It is not sold in stores. Write to the 


Harrison Mfg. Co., 

716 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
the only manufacturers of this grand invention. 
Send no money—simply your name and address 
and they will send you circulars giving full 
description, and testimonials from thousands of 
users. The price of the Easy Way, complete, 
ready for use, with full directions, so any- 
one can operate it, is only $6.00. If you prefer 
to order at once, do so—you won't be disappoint- 
ed, as the makers fully guarantee every Easy 
Way, and will refund your money if not 


perfectly satisfactory to you. They are reliable, 
backed by a capital of $100,000, have been in 
business for years and do just as they agree. 
Don’t fail to send for circulars anyway. 





any rubb- | 
ing. You £3 
don’t re- 


them high -¥ 
enough. 

N. Elliott, N- : 
C.: “My wife L 
highly pleased Krts 
Says its 
God send 
blessing tok, 
woman kind,” BS 


“Receive da} 
Easy Way to- Rr 
day. Done big # 

washing with it 


Sold 3 already.” 
H. C. Smit 
Va: ‘‘Kas 
Way perfectly 
satisfactorye 
Does all claim \ 
Friends delight- 
ed; would hardly Iyy. 
believe their Bi 
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This invention 
must indeed 
wonderful, yes @ 
God-send, that 
| requires less than 
an hour to clean 
a wash which be- 
fore took an entire 
day. 
Cleans without 
rubbing, squeezing 
—without lime 
acids, or other 
chemicals 








The firm wants agents, salesmen, managers, 
men and women—all or part time—at 
home or traveling, taking orders and 

pointing agents. Offers ~~ “Hs 
$50.00 to $50.00 a week.. Easy Way. 
Nothing else like it. World ceeneetied! 5 million 
to be sold. Where operated people stop, get 
excited, watch it: 12 see, 10 buy. N. Boucher, 
Mass., orders 75 more and says: ‘‘Every= 
body wants one; best business I ever had. Pe 








F. S. Wishart, N. C., sold 8 in 4 hours— 



































FREE SAMPLE TO AGENTS 


ferett $24.00). R. 0. Cow 

3 in 6 hours—(profit $39.00). 
said 7 in half a day—(profit $21.00). 
Stephenson, Texas, ordered 244 in 60 da’ ae Only 
2 sales a day makes $36.00 weekly profit. 

Why should any of our readers be hard ,up or 
poor with such a chance at hand. Better alte 
today for free sa _ Easy Way 1908 Offer, 
agents plan etc., and show the world what you 
can do. Address: Harrison Mfg. Co 

7:6 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





SPECIMENS OF COTTON IN OPEN BOLL. 


Cotton isa most interesting and instructive subject 
for Nature Study and a specimen in the open bol! - 
rounded by descriptive scenes in natural colors, in ¢ce 
a very pretty decoration for Class Room or Hon. 

On receipt of 50c we will send postpaid a beavtens. 
specimen in open boll, four scenes in naturai co.c ys 
“Lessons on Cotton” for Class Room Work ana ° 
package of seed so you may plant and raise cottc a 
your Class Room. Specimen atone 2% cents, 


A. B. HOUTZ 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 





Uf Lind. “THE BEST” BY F iFTY em hoa VSERS ° 
SECTIONAL 
DODKCASE 


Le IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL $ j2° He aenaes 
ad S 


| Lundstr 


4 FRLEIGHT PAID 


SEND FOR, NEW CATALOG NO “4 


[ = CJ LVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LIITLE FALLS. NY. 


rns. OF SECTIONAL BOORCASES AND Ffninc Capiners 
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ONE OF THE BEST cunipped school 


Minnesota, in : field all its own, for sale to the 





right parties. For details address 
MITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENC Y, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
n ACTO AN ACTRESS | 
or ORATOR 
arr eh that pays $25 on ekly. Write for PREE | 
oklet on Dramatic ‘Art oe go oe Rn CHICAGO | 


SC HOOL or ELGCUTION, 803 Grand Opcra House, 





Orati ons, lectures, debates, essays, etc. written to order. 
lines furnished. Particulars for stamp. 


PA. Miller. Box 218, Frosiandvélte, Ind, | 


Chicago, | 








GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION CARDS 


furnish one hundred well graded. and_ carefully 
planned lessons in advanced geography. Unequaled 
for giving unity, system and an orderly arrange- 
ment to your geography work. Covers the entire 
subject. Price 25 cents, postpaid.. ANSWERS 
for the question cards printéd in pamphlet form. 
New, accurate and logical answers. | Price, 35 cents, 
post paid. Both 50 cents, 








JOHN RANKIN, HOU GHTON, N. Y. 








10 :ricrreminreres some OC 


M1. Place Souvenir Co., Passai 








for names and faces. 
can have it. 


A Perfect Memory 





You 
A remarkable 
method. Circular free. £. D. SNOW, 169 Maia St., Hornell, N.Y. 
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‘ofthe more important,members, go 
ine season of flowering may. be * followed 
in a general way. Specific questions 
and directions for study are given in the 
case of those species which are likely to 
be available for each pupil to have 
specimens for observation. The book js 
available in any grade from the fifty 
upward. Highty-eight illustrations, 
mostly from pliotugraphs, adorn the text. 


‘The Furnishing of a Modest Home”, 
By. Fred- Hamilton Daniels, Director of 
Drawing, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. The. Davis Press, Springfield, 
Mass. 

‘It gives us great pleasure to. commend 
this valuable book to the considertion of 
the readers of Normal Insttuctor. It is 
written in Mr. Daniels’ delightful man. 
ner, and is attractively illustrated. It 
ought to be in every school library witéte 
teachers and pupils could have ‘access to 
it, for all the teaching of drawing and 
manual training in our schools fail to 
accomplish one of their highest purposes 
if they fail to teach pupils how to make 
their homes harmonious and in good taste, 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, editor of School 
Arts and Crafts, has written an introduc. 
tion for this book. In his introduction 
he states that the aim of this book is to 
‘*promote good taste in the home.’’ He 
says: ‘‘Homes of taste is now our ideal, 
—not without sense or virtue, be it for- 
ever remembered,—homes having the 
honest simplicity and unpretentious 
dignity of colonial times, tlie creature 
comforts of the nineteenth century and 
the intellectual, esthetic, and spiritual 
atmosphere of the twentieth,— 

“Sweet homes wherein to live and die.” 


‘* Johnston & Barnum’s Book of Plays for 
Little Actors.’? By Kmma L. Johnston, 
Principal, and Madalene D. Barnum, 
Teacher of English, Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers. Cloth, 16mo, 171 
pages, withillustrations. Price, 30 cents, 
American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

This little book will give school chil- 
dren a great deal of pleasure, and will 
train them both in expressive oral read- 
ing and in intelligent silent reading. 
The volume has been prepared to meet 
the expressed wants of many teachers 
who recognize the value of dramatic rep- 
resentations at school. It comprises a 
series of little plays based upon familiar 
nursery rliymes and stories, such as Mary 
and her Lamb, The Lion and the Mouse, 
The Spider and the Fly, Old Mother 
Hubbard, and many others. These plays 
are adapted to the use of the youngest 
children at school, and are equally suita- 
ble for reading or for acting in the first 
or second years. The numerous iliustra- 
tions are most attractive. 


‘*Studies in Musical Education.’ 
Being Papers and Proceedings of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at 
its Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting. Pub- 
lished by the Association; Waldo S. 
Pratt, president, Hartford, Conn. 

This is the second year in which these 


| proceedings have been put in this per- 
| manent 


form, the first issne having 
proved clearly acceptable, not only to 
members of the Association but to a 
wide circle of libraries and individuals. 
The character of this Second Series will 
make them even more valuable for 
teachers and educators than the First. 


‘*The Louisa Alcott Reader.’’ A Supple- 
mentary Reader for the Fourth Year of 
School. By Louisa M. Alcott, Price 50 
cents. Published by Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The following list of Miss Alcott’s 
charming stories have been collected in 
book form to be used in school as a 
reader. A Christmas Dream, The Candy 
Country, Naughty Jacks, The Skipping 
Shoes, Cockylco, Rogy’s Journey, How 
They Ran Away, The Fairy Box, A Hole 
in the Wall, The Piggy Girl. 


‘*The Little Helper.’? Book II. By 
Millicent Baum, principal of Public 
School, No. 168, New York City. Illus 
trated. 128 pages, 32 cents. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

This follows Book I with but a few 
month’s interval and like it, is based 
upon the sight words and phonetic words 
of the Primer of the Rational methox of 


Reading. New words. are introduced 
gradually, there being but two or three 
to a lesson. The material is exceedingly 
attractive. 
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Sales 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 












NORMAL’ INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings. 
i By Annie Stévens: Péfking: : 


EDITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters*enclosing a: self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions asked relate to matters outside 
the scope of the department, as.has often. hap- 
pened, Mrs, Perkius will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed ‘ 


Letter to Correspondents 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

Since you do not receive Normal In- 
structor during July and August, I have 
more good things than usual to tell you 





about in this number, soI shall make 
the letter short. I have noted what you 
have, each of you, asked and I think you 
















Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher- 
ries, and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Girls, 
Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Cray ons—Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts, Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 

Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each 10c. 

Busy Work Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts. 4x5inches, Set of 
50 for 35 cts.5x8 inches. 10 Stencils 
on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

Blue Stamping Powder—%4 
pound in cloth hag for 10 cts. 

Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 

Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask 
Please do not send stamps or check. 











for a catalogue. 
All goods sent prepaid by 


John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Report Cards. 


The cut here shows the 
front of our Report Card 
which is a neat 4 page 
folder printed on good 
| heavy white cardboard. 

The inside contains 
| blanks for nine months 

and also for three exam- 
, ination grades. The sub- 
| jects are as_ follows: 
Reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geogra- 

hy, grammar, language, 
b: 8. history, physiology, 
‘ algebra, civil govern- 
ment, also 6 blank lines 
tor additional branches, 
besides deportment, days 
present, days absent, 
times tardy, monthly av- 
erage. The back contains 
spaces for parents’ signa- 
tures and also a promo- 
tion blank. Weare sure 
you will like them, 10c 
per dozen. Good en- 
velopes to match at 7c 

rdozen, Send 2c stamp for sample. 
ot you want anything in the line of souvenir booklets 





























appropriate for Christmas or last day of school for , 


teachers or Sunday school teachers, send a 2c stamp 
for samples, . 


SEIBERT PTG. CO. Box 801, Canal Dover, Ohio. 





Kindergarten Training School 


LOUISVILLE FREE KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION 
1221 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Positions held by our graduates are: Supervisors 
Class at Teachers College of Columbia U niversity, and 
ia the kindergarten departments of Chicago Univers- 
ity, Massachusetts State Normal, William and Mary 
College, Tulane University, New Orleans City Normal, 
Kindergarten Training Schools of Dallas, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Mobile, Savannah, etc. The demand 
for our graduates has exceeded the supply. 


Write for Catalogue. 


TY PEWRITERS wikis 


- Ail the Standard Machines 4 to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIU 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, 
Absolutely Free, 


6 99 
Ca ll € d Ba C k that marvelously 


fascinating book, Called Back, by Hugh Conway. 
This edition is printed in clear type on good book 
paper and contains over 150 pages. It is one of the 
most bewitching, uplifting and powerful stories in the 
English language and should be in every library. 

We will gladly send you this volume just to intro- 
duce Vick’s Magazine, for over thirty years one of 
the great home papers of thiscountry. Itis now better 
than ever before, with the world-famous Eben EF, 
Rexford as editor of our Floral Department and 
many other departments all in the hands of skilled 
editors, Send us ten cents fora three months’ sub- 
Sciiption and say you want “Called Back.”’ 

ViCK’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 18 Viek Block, DANSVILLE, N, Y. 





Send for 
CatalogueK 





We will send you 





A will all find helpful articles noted. 


Miss M.G. K., Ohio, says she depends 
on the Gleanings Department because she 
uses pictures so freely and it means so 
much to her to know just where she can 
locate pictures that will iilustrate her his- 
tory and geography lessons. She says 
that there are two magazine clubs repre- 
sented in her class and she can have any 
of the magazines referred to for the ask- 
ing, at any time. If you have saved 
your Normal Instructor for reference, you 
will know that sometimes I have noted 
pictures that are wonderfully helpful, 
even if another article would be better to 
use for the text. 


I am gleaning from May and June, 


magazines this time and will glean from 
July and August numbers for the October 
department. You will see that some most 
usable articles would be overlooked if I 
did not do this. 

I havea good many things I would 
like to talk with you about but I can let 
them wait a little. Yours truly, 

ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*The Charm of Mountain Climbing,’’ 
by William Williams. Scribner’s, May, 
page 513. ‘ : ; 

Every boy and girl will delight in this 
and a wonderfully interesting. geography 
lesson can be given in using it. There 
are twelve fine pictures. Just to give an 
idea of the scope I will give a -few:ti- 
tles: Aiguilledu Dru (near Chamonix) ; 
The Dom Hut,-the Weisshorn (Zermatt 
District) ; Ice Fall of Glacier du Geant 
(Mont Blanc  District;) Fiescherhorn 
(Bernese District) ; Misty Morning in the 
High Alps. 

‘*The City of Good Airs,’’ consists of 
some impressions of Buenos Aires by 
Arthur Ruhl, with illustrations by W. J. 
Aylward, Vernon Howe Bailey, fourteen 
pictures, three full page, in all. This 
will be useful in the geography classes 
and selections will make delightful sup- 
plementary reading. 


Speaking of pictures, do not fail to se- 
cure the large picture of woods and water- 
fall for use in primary. geography talks, 
nature study days,-or story-writing by 
the children, page 285. And, for similar 
uses, the pictures on pages 280, 281, 282, 
Suburban Life for May. There are ten 
of these smaller pictures and they will 
appeal to.the boys and girls if you wish 
them to write about their own out-of- 
door sports. 


‘*The Real Self and Drugs,’’by William 
Hanna Thompson, M. D., LL. D., pub- 
lished in May Everybody’s, is neither 
historical nor geographical, in the ordin- 
ary sense, but each one of us should read 
it because of the wonderfully stimulat- 
ing and usable information it ‘contains 
for our own use and for our imparting. 


The May Si. Nicholascontains a thrill- 
ing account of ‘‘The Battle of.Manila,’’ 
which occurred just ten years ago, in 
May—the May installment of ‘‘ Three 
Years Behind the Guns.’’-6 illustrations. 
This should be read ‘in class;-. Om page 
622 is ‘to be found an. illustrated: article 
by Gen. O. O. Howard on ‘‘Alaskan In- 
dian Chiefs.’’? The boys and girls willen- 
joy reading about Alaskan Fernandeste, 
Sitka Jack and Anahootz. 


Harper’s for May, page 813, giyes a 
fascinating article on ‘‘The Nile’’ which 
teachers of history and geography classes 
will appreciate and; use in many~Ways. 
There are eight pictures, five being in 
tints. Selections would make excellent 
supplementary reading, especially the 
charming description of Egyptian boats, 
on page 821. The article is written by 
Marie Van Vorst. 






TEACHERS 


the heart of every American-Born Child. 
the board, Get credit for something yourself. 


Washington 
and Lincoln 


neue” FREE 


Write us 


opportunity. 


one penny, 


Te 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 


REE oe 


A Flag For Your School 


Get in closer touch with your pupils. Culti- 
vate in them a feeling of reverence and love. 
Stimulate that patriotism that smoulders in 
Be patriotic. Dou’t bothe: 
B 
secure for your school without cost to you, one of our large 5x 8 feet 
Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In 
any retail store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to $5.00 or more, 

and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
Buttons in the handsome National colors. 
dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 
Send us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above 
described Flag all charges prepaid. Do this now and you will instill patriotism 
and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their schooi and their country, 










our plan you can 





Let the children 


_, Every teaher should send us their name and address and secure a beautiful flag free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for us to 
other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out 


4 Are the Pictures of the Patriots ‘‘Washington”’ and ‘‘Lincoln” on your School Wall? 

We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, 
framed in solid black 1 3-4 inch frame. You can procure them on the same plan as the 
Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the children, and we will send 
either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely packed and express paid to your 
station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons. 
State kind of buttons you desire us to send you. 


101 Meridian St., 


beautiful photo colors, and 


Please 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 











teacher can do best work; no pupil show best results without best things 


ATO 
N to work with. Devoe School Water Colors help both teacher and pupil. 
Devoe No. 2 box, shown above, has three colors; four cakes; 2 Per- 


and tubes. 


fect Yellow, 1 Carmine and Ultramarine Blue ; with 2 quill brushes. 
Devoe No. 122, New Series,—box 2 inches wide and 8 inches long— 
contains 4 cakes; 1 each Black, Carmine, Ultramarine Blue and Perfect 
Yellow ; with one long handled No. 7 brush. 
We make a very large variety of color boxes, with colors in cakes, half-pans 
Brushes of all kinds, Devoe quality. 
and teachers. For catalogue address Department 3. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph street, Chicago 
Fulton and William streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


Special discounts to schools 

















School Supplies and Furniture 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


AGENTS WANTED 




















E. W. A. ROWLES, 
N233-235 MARKET ST., 








CHICAGO, ILL, 














TEACHERS— “Our Tours 
Around the World.” 


Of Several Months Duration. Costing but a 
few Cents, will delight you, your scholars 
and friends. Write for our Circulasr of In- 
formation. 
GIBBS & COMPANY, Dept. N, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. and Ont., Canada 





ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper, 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 53 Seatboru'strest, Chicago, 













amount, 





room, 
Send 25c¢ today. 
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Write and see. 








Read these two unsolicited testimonials 
which state the case precisely: 


DOLLARS FOR 25c 


Would not be half as good an investment as The Teachers’ Gazette. a 
20 page mouthly, a whole year for asc, 


Every issue is well worth this 


from our subscribers 


Edwardsville, Il., Jan. 23, 1908 


IT am a subscriber to your Teachers’ Gazette and think it is fine. 
subscribe to another magazine (much higher in price) but I find many 
more useful articles in the Teachers’ Gazette than in the other. : 


CLARA F, BONN 
Phoenix, Oregon, Jan. 2, 


1908 


I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best for the practical teacher iu 
the schoolroom ot anything I have ever seen. 
larger, with long, able articles on educatioual matters, but lacking t 
many very useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the scho 


There are many othe 


G. W. Hase.tton 


[ It will be the best investment you ever ma 
Foreign postage loc extra. Specially attractive clubbing offers witii 
other journals. Perhaps the Tcachers’ Gazette will cost you nothing 


TEACHERS’ GAZETTE CO., MILFORD, NEW YORK. 
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The Instructor Series of Five-Cent Classics 


ACH BOOK contains32 pages of Choice Literature carefully graded. They furnish a variety of 
E’ Supplementary Re eding of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature,Biography, History, Geog- 


raphy, Industries, 
With a supply 


a live interest in all the grades assured. 
Should you not havea fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to yourschool 


worth. 


and Literature, 


A trial order will conv 


They are being adopted by the best schools -ev ery where. 
of these books in your school the course of study, would be greatly enriched and 


ince you of their attrac tiveness and 


and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Asop's Fables—Part | 
28 JEsop’s Fables—Part IT 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People— 
2 Little Plant People 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
3. Kitty Mittens and Her Friends} 
History Ja 
82 Patriotic Stories (tory ofthe 
Flag, Story of Washington,ete, )} 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
46 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 ~ -snutures of a Brownie 
Natu 
3 U tle W orkers( Anima!stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
48 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

46 Pussin Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dreamstories 
Nature 

52 Story of Glass 

53 Adventures of a Little Water 

Drop 

History and Biography 

4 Story of Washington 

q of Longfellow 


7 Story 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 


Part I 
Part IT 








54 Story of Columbus 

55 Story of Whittier 

57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 

59 Story of the Boston Tea Party | 
132 Story of Franklin 


Order by number. 


Price 5 Cents Each. 


64 Child Life in the Colonies— 
I (New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsy) vania) 

66 Child Life in the Colonies— 

III (Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution—I1) 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution.- 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 


71 Selections from Hiawatha( For} 


3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal 
Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincc 
79 A Little New England Viking 
$1 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
s) Story of Patrick Heury 
86 American Luventors— 
ney and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
Literature 
% Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Silk 
96 What We Drink (Tea, 
and Cocoa) 

History and Biography 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jetferson 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
Literature 

8 King of the Golden River 

(Ruskin) 





I( Whit- 


Coffee 


Postage, 


9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson - 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, 

Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 


SIXTH YEAR 


| 
Geograph 
114 Crest ‘uropean Cities (London 
and Paris.) 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
thorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—EI 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of 
( Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 

13 Courtship of 

(Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline ( Longfellow) 

15 Snowbound (Whittier) 

20 The Great Stone Face ( Hawthorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selectionsfrom the Merchant of 

Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 

17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 

1s Vision of Sir Launfal ( Lowell) 

19 Cotter’s Saturday Night ( Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

(Coleridge) 

128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Cesar 

131 Selections from Macbeth 

142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


1 Cent per copy extra. 


(Haw- 


Hamelip 


Miles Standish 





Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60 cents per dozen or $5.00 per hundred, 


INTRODUCTION OFFER : 


TEN- CENT CLASSICS 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, 
your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfac- | 
tory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. and 478. May number, is 





strong paper covers, 


Clearly Printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Intro- 
duction aud Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE, Bound in 
10 Cts Each. 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 











wholesale prices. 


the school, date, 


at varying prices. 





ERE i ote 


Book Catalogue 


Ask for our Catalogue of books for School and Individual Libraries. 
It lists several thousand titles—all standard and approved works, at 


We should be asked to estimate on all Library orders, 


School Souvenirs 


For years we have been recognized leaders in specially prepared School 
Souvenirs for Holidays, Special Occasions and 
one hundred thousand satisfied customers on our books. 

i | The New Designs for 1908-09 should be examined by all before ordering. 

Ask for circulars and samples. 

In these new designs we retain the name feature which has always made 
our Souvenirs so popular. 


The names of pupils, tl 


etc. being printed on tuem specially for each school, 


Report Cards, Etc. 


Ask for samples of our Report Cards. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


BOOKS AT WHOLE- | 
SALE PRICES. | 


Close of School. 


We have them in several styles and | 





Y 


We have over 


1e teacher, school officers, 











Dansville, N. Y. | 


~ 

















—_ 








Credit, 


AGENT 


Herbene Agency Co., 


Perfumes, 
§ Big Profiis, Expr. Pd. Terms Free 
Box 286 Station L, New York. | Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. 


etc. | 


|PLAYS 


Flavors, 


Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue No. 2 Free, . 


24 Three Golden Apples (Hawthorne) | 











‘*The Burden of the Caucasus,’’ by 
Henry W. Nevinson, in Harper’s, May. 
page *927, illustrated -by five. pictures, i 
interesting. Besides’ this is ‘*‘ The Mon. 
astery of Gelati; the persecution of tlie 
| Georgians; their character: prophecy, 
| which is interesting and useful in the 
' geography. class. 

‘*The End of the End,’’ page 942, (il- 


| lustrated) will interest students of French | 


history. The thrilling story of Marie, 


Duchesse de Berry, the last of her race to 


raise the white flag with the golden lilies, 
so long the foremost banner of tle world. 

On page 855 of the same number (May 
Harper’s) begins an article which seeins 


a bit.out of the.ordinary and which is il-. | 


lustrated by eight pictures of London as 

seen from. canals.. Tlie pictures are by 

a Howe Bailey, and the text by 
Sydney Brooks. 


Pupils should become acquainted with | 


Luther Burbank, The May Chautauquan, 
page 406, gives 
which can be given to them. A full-page 


photograph of Burbank at Home accom- | 


panies the article. 


In the American Magazine, May, page | 


19, is.an article, ‘‘Taft—A Hewer of 


Wood,’’ which because of its human in- | 


terest should be preserved for reference. 
It is written by William Allen White and 
is illustrated. 


Teachers who have asked for articles on | 


the much discussed negro problem will 
find a specially readable and important 
word in the article by Ray Stannard 
Baker, in the American Magazine for 
May, page 60. Thie article is illustrated. 


|. A letter quoted on page 68, is especially 
well worth thoughtful perusal. 


The ar- 
ticle is entitled, ‘‘An Ostracized Race in 
Ferment.’’ 

Four beautiful pictures of Mexican 
Churches are to be found in the May 
Century Magazine, the first, on page 27. 
Pictures from photographs by Henry 
Ravell. Text by Lockwood de Forest. 
‘‘No country better worth visiting than 


Mexico.’’ Page 93, same number—‘A 
Florentine Roof Guarden’’ by Helen 
Zimmern. There are nine pictures by 
Harry Fenn, from photographs. This is 
a truly fascinating article. Do not fail 


to give it to the geography pupilsto read 
and discuss. 

On page io2 is ‘‘General Grant’s Last 
Days,’’ an article written by Dr. Shrady, 
one of the General’s consulting physi- 
cians (who has died since writing the ac- 
count,—the last of the physiciaus who at- 
tended Grant in his last illness) will be 
wanted by teachers of history. Interest- 
ing and valuable for reference. It is il- 
lustrated by photographs. 


In Popular Science, pages 476, 477 
‘*The Salton 
| Sea.’’ Teachers who have wished for news 
of developments there will appreciate the 
condensed facts here given regarding 


vegetation about that district. A map 


Longfellow’s Hiawatha. | and two pictures will be found useful. 


In the Review of Reviews, May, page 
557, is ‘‘ The New Nation to the North,’’ 
by Agnes C. Lant. It contains facts and 
statistics of growth of Canada; the 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first fort built in what is 
now British North America. 

On page 570, same number, is ‘ 
tion in South America,’’ 
William R. Shepherd. The author has 
recentiy returned from an extended tour 
of South America. Prof. Shepherd holds 
a chair in the department of history, Col- 
umbia University. The article is an im- 
portant one and is written in delightful 
style. There are nine pictures and two 
of them, especially, will be added to the 
collection of the teachers who are gather- 
ing pictures of school children of differ- 
ent localities and countries. On pages 
609 and 610, note the text and picture of 
‘‘How Chile Received Our Fleet.’’ 


In May North American Review, under 
the caption, ‘‘The Claims of the Candi- 
dates’’ are important sketches of Joseph 
Gurney Cannon, Cortelyou, Fairbanks, 
Gov. Hughes, La Follette, Taft, etc. 
Teachers wiio keepa portfolio of sketches 
of men prominent in affairs will want to 
know: ot tie North American Review 
Sketches. We have referred to others 
given ina former number. In the June 
number are sketches ot W. J. Bryan, 
Judge Harmon, Woodrow Wilson, etc. 


‘Educa- 


Obtain and preserve references, at least. 
‘Continued on page 38) 





a stimulating article | 


by Professor | 


“September 1908 


| 













DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


DETROIT -»> BUFFALO 


The 'D. & B, Line steamers leave 
Detroit week days at 5:00 p. m., 
Sundays at ae m. (central time) 
and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. 
m. (eastern time) reaching their 
d tion the next we 
Lirect connections with early 
morning trains. Superior 
sérvice and lowest rates be- 
tween eastern and western 
states, 


RAIL TICKETS AVAIL- 
ABLE UN STEAMERS 
} All classes of tickets sold 
| reading via Michigan Central, 
Wabash and Grand 
| between Detroit and Buffalo in 
| either direction will be accepted for 
| transportation on D.’ & B. Line 
Steamers, 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and Map of Great Lakes. 
Address, L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, VICE-PRES. A. A. SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR, 








runk railways 














MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


ery in the OFFICE. 
SCH or Hon 
using only Wasbburne’s Cpt 


66 99 PAPER 
O.K. FASTENERS 


There is genuine pleasure 
fe" in their use as well as Per- 
fect Security. Easil 
and f . Canbe 3s or taken bm wil 
thumb nger, used re-eat 
“they always work.” Made of brass, 3 pom 
ms brass of 100 fasteners each. _—* 
le box of 50, assorted. Booklet 
THE 0. K. MFG. CO. Dept. 9, heen Y. N9 18 








Beautiful mailed to an, 
25 Assorted Post Cards address for 4 Oc 
1215 silver or 12 cents stamps; Birthday, Valentine, 
Easter, Holiday, U. 8, Battleships, Niagara Falls, U. 8. Capitol, 
etc. Sold by some stores at 2 for dc. and others 5c. each. Addresa 


OEFIANCE STUDIO, 65 West Broadway, New York. 





Rouse 








Catalogue 
550 Post Card Sets “i 
Casties of Scotland or [reland—either set —six 


views, With history and coat-of-arms in gold, 10c; also 
club plan and exchange list., Ten beautiful assorted 
views, 10c. Mail Trade Co., Sta. G, Stamford, Conn, 


Ck fftaueut REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
ponents remove all superfluous flesh that 
7A it free, without deposit 
hen you see your shapeliness speedily 
we I know you will buy it. 
itat my expense. Write today 
1300 N Broadway, New York 


Agents:$103. 50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 3 3 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show 


how. Frex Outrir. Thomas Mig. Ce., 28 Heme Bidg.. Pe 








Prof.- BURNS. 





DOES ITZ 
HIS\DOES | 








WANTED—Men and Women to sell Coffee, Teas, Spices 
to Family Trade, in communities of 1,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation, ‘Cash commission paid. Permanent agents 
wanted, People wanting steady employ ment, address, 
| Bodenheimer Coffee and Tea C Oo, St. Louis, Mo. 

home; $10 per 100; can make 2 


! 
LADY SEWERS an hour; work sent prepai( to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sample Butt-in, Devil, Mu- 
Z f, lionsire, Hot Air, & Fines GARDS 
WrittenCallingCards you eversaw. some 
/~| thing New with Agt’s Bigoutfit, All. cta 
W. A. BODE, Box 190 Haven, Pa, 


FARN So facipaaaitas 100 ) SAMPLES of WASHING 
6c is and 


seauretert.to A. W. SCOTT, CONDES, N.1. 


$4 10 $10 A DAY Sr 


G & CO,, Res Howland Bldg, , Chicago, Li. 
COINS 


{ GET MY BOOK giving PREMIUM value 
George N. Elson, 





wanted to make up shield- “ 


























¢ of rare U. 8. Coins. cents only, 
Springville, N. Y. 





10 Handsome Embossed Flower Cards 10c. 
No two alike. In 12 colors and gold. These cards are 
—_ ely worth 5c each or money refunded. 

Jas. Lee, Dept. 30, 72 A Canal Street, Chicago. 


EDDING !Nvmations 


100 for $3.50" 
Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 

Visiting Cards 100 50e; with case 75c. Monogram 








ae Write for samples 
The Estabrook Press,21 Head dg, Tremont 8t., ton, Mass 
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